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sudden rise the rank first-rate power country 
much renowned for its poetry, its learning, and its industry, 
but seeming still 1865 politically hopelessly divided, 
event such importance, that every publication contributing the 
explanation this phenomenon welcomed alike the his- 
torian and the politician. Three recent books all contribute, 
but each different manner. far the most important the 
great work Dr. von who was the first have access the 
modern and the registry the Foreign Office the 
last fifty years. His book tinged with certain partiality for Bis- 
marck, which sometimes leads erroneous statements, and the 
more curious the author was that minister’s most bitter adversary 
during the constitutional but his five volumes nevertheless 
contain many important revelations, and the same time correct 
erroneous current opinions, not only German but general 
European affairs, that the book claims the attention foreign 
readers. 

The first book contains retrospective introduction from the 
earliest times till 1848. Such bird’s-eye reviews, embracing many 
centuries, offer particular difficulties the outlines the development 
can only given decisive outline, and yet every sentence must 
unassailable the result deep study. Macaulay and Ranke 
were masters this art, but scarcely think that the same can 
said Sybel’s first chapter, which, fact, the quintes- 
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sence his former pamphlet, The German Nation and the Empire.’ 
The author represents the latter mere misfortune for the 
nation (the colonisation the East excepted), because led 
the dismemberment Germany. But has not proved that 
was always misfortune and was from the beginning destined 
lead such result, this view (according our opinion) 
being refuted Mr. excellent book, ‘The Holy Roman 
Empire.’ Bryce justly distributes light and shadow the history 
the empire, and shows what, with all its failures, the nation 
has gained its intellectual Ideas which have 
governed centuries cannot condemned retrospectively because 
they have led melancholy end the Crusades also resulted ina 
victory Islam over Christianity, yet who would designate the 
enthusiasm which inspired the European nations for conquering the 
Holy Land simply great folly? the same with the 
empire; under Conrad and Henry Germany was much more 
strongly constituted than either France England her decisive 
misfortune was the fate which brought foreigner, Charles 
the throne the moment the Reformation. that time 
religious thought was paramount, and the conqueror had placed 
himself the head the movement, would have become 
the most powerful instrument unification. But the bigoted 
Spaniard had comprehension the Lutheran doctrine nay, 
did everything put down force arms, and thus the 
reformers were obliged appeal the princes and the senates 
the free cities the empire for protection. The emperor was 
unable overcome that resistance, and the Diet Augsburg (1555), 
leaving the decision the religious question the estates the 
realm, confirmed the particularism which more and more broke 
the empire. The counter-reformation, inaugurated the Jesuits 
and the Habsburg emperors, led the thirty years’ war, which 
Germany bled death for the cause religious liberty, losing two 
thirds her inhabitants and emperor did not succeed 
re-establishing the paramount dominion Catholicism, the country 
emerged from the struggle exhausted and divided, crippled some 
its most valuable territories, for centuries the playground 
French encroachments and foreign influence. The imperial dig- 
nity had become nullity, and the idea common fatherland 
had nearly entirely disappeared. There was only policy the 
house Austria, German policy but the other side Frederic 
the Great also thought only Prussian interests, and was merely 
the opposition against Austria which led him found the end 
his life the league German princes. 

Sybel’s sketch the gradual rising Prussia under her great 
sovereigns, and the miserable policy their successors, which led 
Jena, excellent, but need not enter upon here. 
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say that the beginning this century the political impotence 
Germany was its height. Austria and Prussia had been de- 
prived Napoleon their most valuable provinces; the other 
states were either simply embodied the French empire formed 
the Confederation the Rhine under the protectorship the 
foreign conqueror, who wanted states too weak for resisting his will, 
yet strong enough resist the influence Prussia Austria, and 
therefore inclined lean upon France. How Prussia, reduced 
five millions inhabitants and crushed the exactions Napoleon, 
who drew from the impoverished country more than milliard, rose 
again the reforms great statesmen and generals, and, supported 
all the living national forces, shook off the foreign yoke, has been 
well told Professor Seeley’s book, The Life and Times Stein.’ 
But melancholy see how this heroic struggle was deprived 
its natural results Metternich’s insidious statecraft, aided the 
middle states, whom guaranteed, price their defection 
from Napoleon, the maintenance their actual territories. Thus, 
the congress Vienna, any constitution real force was hope- 
less from the beginning, and the German Confederation 1815 was 
only international union independent states. Neither were 
the hopes the patriots for the internal development fulfilled. 
Prussia particularly, the narrowness Frederic William who 
the moment danger had solemnly promised grant constitution 
his people, was frightened Metternich and his auxiliaries 
Berlin, representing every popular legislature danger the 
crown. the foreign policy, Prussia, after unprecedented exer- 
tions, wanted certainly long peace for recovering, but was not 
her interest, she did, participate the reactionary policy 
Austria and Russia. unimpeachable witness, Prince William 
Prussia, the late emperor, 1824 wrote General von Natzmer 

regards our external situation, must with regret completely 
share your views. the nation had known that eleven years after 
having reached position splendour, glory, and prestige such rarely 
has been seen, only remembrance and activity would remain, who 
would have sacrificed all for such The mere question 
obliges maintain people fifteen millions the place which 
has attained exertions hitherto unheard of, and which will not seen 
again. 

The press was entirely fettered the censorship. The Austrian 
chancellor succeeded uniting the delegates the larger estates, 
‘in order exterminate from German heads the infamous idea 
German unity once for all,’ and the Prussian government allowed 
itself taken completely tow this policy persecuting 
with particular harshness the somewhat immature, but certainly 
not dangerous, aspirations the younger generation. 
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The internal administration, however, particularly Prussia, 
greatly improved rational system taxation was introduced, and 
the Prussian tariff 1818 was such unprecedented liberality 
that its was invoked Huskisson his financial reforms. 
one, however, even Berlin, thought that time, that this was 
the first step towards great national development; the government 
acted simply under the pressure financial necessity, but just for 
this reason remained firm, spite the contradiction other 
German governments and Austria. After re-establishing the equi- 
poise the budget, the able finance minister Von Motz concluded 
1828 the customs union with Hesse-Darmstadt, which was 
followed commercial treaties with Bavaria and 
the forerunners subsequent union. Thus Prussia, compelled 
its own interest, rather unconsciously laid the groundwork the 
Zollverein, which was gradually embrace nearly all Germany, 
and during the long peace greatly helped increase the wealth 
the country and with the self-confidence the middle classes. 

The reaction the July revolution 1830, followed that 
Belgium and the insurrections Poland and Italy, was powerful 
Germany, and showed how deep was the discontent brooding 
under the leaden cover imposed upon the nation. king 
Prussia, who had helped his son-in-law, the Emperor Nicholas, 
extricate himself from perilous situation the Turkish war and 
obtain the advantageous peace Adrianople (1829), (for which 
signal service the emperor rewarded his father-in-law making 
compact with Charles which abandoned France the left bank 
ofthe Rhine), wisely declined the insidious advice Nicholas re- 
establish Charles force arms, and Europe was obliged 
acknowledge the independence Belgium. although some 
sovereigns Germany were compelled make concessions con- 
stitutionalism, Metternich succeeded once more fettering the 
press and restraining the king Prussia from granting the long- 
promised constitution. Sybel says well: you destroy the concep- 
tion fatherland rising generation, the consequence that 
the intellectual movement becomes unpatriotic.’ The national 
deception drove the people into cosmopolitanism and particularism. 
The constitutional development France found eager sympathy, and 
the portrait Canning, who had successfully opposed the reactionary 
league, was found German houses the side that 

This was the situation when 1840 William III died, 
mourned his people notwithstanding all his failures, and with 
his began new era. Frederic William was highly 
gifted man, learned himself, lover arts and science, and gifted 
with charming personality. Unfortunately these talents were not 
supported corresponding common-sense and strength will. 
cannot reason with the king’ was the observation 
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English diplomatist. would have made capital professor, but 
pas métier roi, speaking too much and not knowing 
act the right moment. roused the highest expectations 
his inaugural addresses, but did not fulfil them. had feudal 
views opposed the wants ‘of the time; but, above all, filled with 
the highest conceptions his divinely instituted dignity, ob- 
jected any restriction his power constitutional limits. Even 
when last convoked 1846 the United Diet, insisted that 
this was act grace his part, and that the Diet should only 
allowed grant new taxes and loans, saying that leaf 
paper should intrude between him and his people. But the power 
circumstances was stronger. The Diet, composed eminently 
moderate men, demanded the unconditional acknowledgment 
the royal constitutional promises 1815 and 1820, and declared 
that these were not fulfilled the way which was summoned, 
and its deliberations ended failure for the crown. other 
states also the tide liberalism was rising. The reforms Pio 
Nono, the mission Lord Minto Italy, the war the Sonderbund, 
which ended defeat Metternich’s and Guizot’s reactionary 
policy, the fermentation Austria itself, proved the Galician 
massacres 1847, contributed make the whole edifice erected 
1815 and scantily recobbled after 1830 all its joints. Yet 
who the autumn 1847 would have thought its general 
cataclysm, when General von Radowitz, sent Paris his master, 
wrote that Louis Philippe’s throne was founded diamond rock, 
and Disraeli believed that had discerned that 
king the modern Odysseus 

The effect the February revolution Germany was that 
spark barrel powder. the frightened sove- 
reigns capitulated before the cxcited masses, which, however, had 
little material power enforce their demands. Stung evil 
conscience, they were ready condemn their whole former policy. 
The king Bavaria alone abdicated, would not play the part 
shadow upon the throne. one thought invoking the help 
the Diet, struck with impotence, and was Austria itself 
that Metternich’s formerly much-admired system was shattered 
pieces like house cards. 

Prussia was different position with efficient adminis- 
tration and strong army, both being perfectly able put 
down any insurrectionary movement; and the king had 
once summoned the united Diet, would probably have proved 
the best support his throne. But could not make his 
mind, precious time was lost, and the other side all revolution- 
aries discerned that the Prussian monarchy was their most power- 
ful adversary. So, March 18, insurrection broke out 
Berlin; the garrison was perfectly able master it, and General 


. 
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von Prittwitz was the point doing so, when the king, spite 
the protests the prince Prussia, gave the fatal order with- 
drawing the troops, because could stand more bloodshedding. 
The revolution triumphed Berlin had done Vienna, and 
persuaded his new foreign minister, Heinrich von Arnim, the 
king tried recover the lost ground, running horseback 
through the streets Berlin, girded with the German colours, and 
proclaiming that would take the lead the days danger—a 
task which was utterly unequal. 

the meantime, Frankfort had become the centre the move- 
helpless Diet had acknowledged the necessity 
German parliament, and had summoned twelve men confidence 
charged with drawing new imperial constitution. But was 


unable supply what was most wanted—a strong executive. 
According the nature things, this ought have rested the 
hands the king Prussia, but was too unpopular 
thought of, and, moreover, his ideas for the future were perfectly 
unpractical, for, notwithstanding all that suffered from Austria, 
wanted transfer her sovereign the imperial crown, and was 
satisfied for himself with the part hereditary imperial com- 
mander. His personality made hopeless create monarchical 
head with man who did not want so; besides, apart from his 
antiquated views, his disinclination was rooted the feeling that 
had not the necessary strength for coping with the difficulties 
the situation. not great sovereign; Frederic would 
have been your man,’ said somewhat later Stockmar, who 
pressed him act energetically. 

the Frankfort parliament, which was hailed with the highest 
national expectations, Gagern soon became the leading man. 
Patriotic and eloquent, he, however, lacked the decisive gift 
statesmanship, discerning the real condition things and 
acting accordingly, that Bismarck, the stern realist, whom 
met later on, declared him be, his rough manner, perfectly 
stupid fellow (das ist ein ganz dummer Kerl). Instead esta- 
blishing before all strong executive able control and realise 
its resolutions, the Assembly lost months discussing the funda- 
mental rights the German people, and thus was overhauled 
the events. June, Prince Windischgraetz crushed the insurrec- 
tion and November the anarchy which had prevailed 
during the whole summer Berlin was put down, when Count 
Brandenburg became first minister. Sybel seems believe that 
this was the effect Bismarck’s advice, but this error; 
Bismarck that time was young man not office, and without 
influence with the king; may have spoken that sense, but the 
real author the plan place Brandenburg the head affairs 
was General von Gerlach, the most influential adviser the king, 
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who secretly went Breslau order appeal the 
hitherto simple soldier who had never meddled with politics, 
undertake the formation energetic ministry. this task, 
Brandenburg, although statesman, succeeded, and the anarchical 
Prussian assembly, which had overthrown one ministry after the 
other, was dissolved. struggle for crushing the revolution was 
more difficult Vienna, but last Prince Windischgraetz took 
the capital storm, the feeble Emperor Ferdinand abdicated 
favour his nephew Francis Joseph, and the energetic Prince 
Schwarzenberg became prime minister. The ebb revolution 
had set in. 

Schwarzenberg declared soon had taken the reins, that 
his programme was maintain the unity the Austrian empire, 
and demanded that the whole should enter into the 
confederation. This was incompatible with the federal state 
contemplated the National Assembly, and therefore Gagern, 
who had become president the imperial ministry, answered 
Schwarzenberg’s programme declaring that the entering the 
Austrian monarchy with majority non-German nationalities 
into the German federal state was impossibility. Thus nothing 
was left but place the king Prussia the head the German 
state. But order win majority for this plan Gagern found 
necessary make large concessions the democratic party, 
amongst others universal suffrage. This was not calculated 
make the offer the imperial crown acceptable Frederic 
William IV, but his principal reason for declining was, that 
would not exercise any pressure the other German sovereigns, 
and that, notwithstanding Schwarzenberg’s haughty demeanour, 
could not make his mind exclude Austria from Germany. 
After the refusal the crown the king, the National Assembly 
was doomed; had certainly committed great faults, but the 
decisive reason its failure was the lack clear and resolute 
will Prussia. History, however, teaches that great enterprises, 
such was unify empire dismembered for centuries, rarely 
succeed the first attempt. The capital importance the events 
1848 was that they had made the German unionist movement 
historical fact could never effaced from the annals, that all 
the German governments had publicly acknowledged that tendency 
legitimate, the direction for the future was given, and even the 
time failure was certain, Stockmar said, that the necessity 
circumstances would bring forward the man who, profiting the 
experiences 1848, would fulfil the national aspirations. 

need not follow here the abortive attempts Frederic Wil- 
liam bring about union the free consent the German 
governments. This very principle made his task hopeless; for unity 
could only achieved sacrificing parts the sovereign rights 
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the single states, and government would voluntarily. 
The German princes had submitted the Frankfort parliament, 
long they feared it; but although the insurrectionary movements 
which followed its dissolution had been put down Saxony, Baden, 
and the Palatinate Prussian arms, the king promising that 
would not exercise any pressure upon his brother sovereigns, 
the final result was that was left the cold with the small fry 
third-rate states. The decisive factor, however, was Austria; 
Frederic William had been man resolution, Prince Schwarzen- 
berg, with all his haughtiness, would have been obliged come 
terms, for 1849 the Austrian army had been decisively beaten 
and Klapka. But the king abhorred profiting the 
victories the revolution, and lost precious time with useless nego- 
tiations Vienna, till Russia intervened and crushed the Magyars. 
soon Schwarzenberg had thus become master his own 
house, turned against Prussia convoking the old Diet 
Frankfort. this even the king would not submit; but the 
Emperor Nicholas, elated his victory Hungary, threw the 
whole weight his dominating position into the scale against 
his brother-in-law. pleased himself playing the part the 
great destroyer had sneered Frederic William’s 
promenade the streets Berlin, saying, Nous n’avons plus besoin 
Legendre famous circus performer]; ferai venir monsieur 
mon had even, what Sybel omits state, proposed 
May through his minister London the prince Prussia, 
then fugitive Carlton Terrace, place himself the head 
Russian corps and march upon Berlin order re-establizh 
order. When the prince indignantly declined this plan, 
repeated autumn, 1848, General Count Dohna, commander 
Konigsberg, and placed four Russian corps his disposition. 
But, above all, was bent putting down the insurrection 
the duchies Schleswig-Holstein, which had risen defend their 
constitutional rights against Denmark, and had received the assist- 
ance Prussia. Lord Palmerston, 1848, had taken the very 
sensible view that this quarrel was, above all, question nation- 
ality, and had proposed embody the northern third Schleswig 

which was predominantly Danish, Denmark, whilst the two 
southern thirds, which were German, should united Holstein 
German state. But neither the Danes nor the duchies would 
accept this proposition. Now the secretary foreign affairs had 
brought himself into difficult position his overbearing conduct 
the Don Pacifico affair. Russia had blamed his proceedings 
despatch unusual bitterness, the House Lords had passed 
vote censure his policy, and the Commons had narrow 
escape. Above all, the French ambassador had been recalled and 
the Moniteur had deciared that his presence was longer com- 
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patible with the dignity the republic. this awkward position, 
Baron Brunnow stepped in, offering Russia’s mediation, England 
would bind herself maintain the integrity Denmark. This 
Palmerston compromise was made with France the 
Pacifico affair; Louis Napoleon acceded Russia’s demand for 
Denmark; Austria soon followed; and Prussia, which refused, was 
isolated. 

The final crisis was brought about the Hessian conflict. 
The elector, one the worst sovereigns, had undertaken 
abolish the constitution, and, when was unable overcome the 
resistance his people, invoked the help the re-established Diet. 
The Berlin cabinet declared that would not tolerate armed 
intervention. Schwarzenberg replied that would meet force 
force, and concluded military league against Prussia with Bavaria 
and this strait the king, who the bottom his 
heart detested the resistance the Hessians and abhorred war, 
sent his premier Warsaw order try come under- 
standing with Nicholas. Sybel completely destroys the legend, 
hitherto generally accredited, that Count Brandenburg was treated 
rudely that meeting; proves from the archives that the 
Prussian premier was, the contrary, most courteously received, 
and his conversation with the emperor arrived the conclusion 
that the questions dividing Austria and Prussia were not worth 
the stake war, for which the latter power was ill prepared. 
his return, General von Radowitz, minister foreign affairs, de- 
clared that yielding the Austrian demands would incompatible 
with military honour. The the army was decreed, 
and the Prussian troops entered the north Hesse, whilst the 
Bavarians advanced from the south. imminent; but 
the last moment the king again, notwithstanding the 
protests the prince Prussia, before the menaces the Austrian 
minister, Baron Prokesch, who asked for his passports, Prussia 
would not immediately withdraw her troops from Hesse. Radowitz 
resigned, and the minister home affairs—Baron Manteuffel, who 
had acceded Brandenburg’s views—was sent make 
compact with Prince Schwarzenberg, which Prussia yielded 
nearly everything. was the most signal defeat which she ever 
suffered without having been beaten the field. The duchies, 
which the king had solemnly promised his assistance for main- 
taining their rights, were delivered Denmark; Bunsen signed 
the London Protocol 1852, establishing the integrity Den- 
mark the Hessian constitution was abolished and, after abortive 
conferences Dresden for reform the confederation, the old 
Diet was simply re-established, If, fortunately for Prussia, the 
entering the whole Austrian monarchy into the confederation 
was avoided, was due the protest England and France, 
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Lord Palmerston declaring the plan contrary the act 
the congress Vienna, and dangerous the European equipoise. 
The only thing which Prussia saved the general shipwreck was 
the maintenance the Zollverein, which even was enlarged the 
accession Hanover. 

During the following years, arbitrary government prevailed 
throughout Germany, and have only mention the episode 
the Crimean war, far touched the two great German 
powers. That conflict showed that the interests Austria and 
Prussia the eastern question entirely differed. For Austria 
was indeed vital importance that Russian influence should not 
predominate the Balkan peninsula. Metternich had 
the utmost the Russian encroachments 1828; but, unsupported 
England and threatened Charles that Austria should take 
arms against Russia French army would enter Lombardy, 
had not dared act. Now matters stood altogether differently 
England and France being war with Russia, soon appeared 
that the help Austria would inestimable value them, 
that the cabinet Vienna might ask any terms for its alliance, 
and that the same time would able cripple thoroughly 
Russia’s dangerous position the east. Prince Schwarzenberg, 
who, after Austria’s rescue Russia, had said that she would 
astonish the world the might her ingratitude, probably 
would have seized that opportunity; but was dead, and his 
weak successor could not make his mind for clear and decisive 
policy. Count Buol went just far with the western powers 
incur Russia’s lasting enmity, and yet recoiled every time 
when France and England expected him act. The end this 
shortsighted policy was that Austria sat between two stools. Prince 
Gortchakov vowed that would have his revenge the in- 
famous government which had suggested the cession part 
Bessarabia, whilst was accused Napoleon having deceived 
him. 

The position Prussia this complication was altogether 
indifferent. was not indeed her interest abandon Constanti- 
nople Russia, for, Frederic the Great had said, that case the 
would the next morning But this 
danger was out the question, since the western powers protected 
the Turkish capital, and war for English Austrian 
interests without sufficient compensation would have been 
insane policy, the more since Prussia would have had bear 
the principal weight the contest. Bismarck therefore, who 
minister the Diet Frankfort had soon been healed his former 
Austrian sympathies, advised his government observe strict 
neutrality, and this was certainly the true course for Prussia. But 
that moment his influence was not decisive. Russia had powerful 
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advocates amongst the persons surrounding the king, who 
the other hand disapproved the aggressive policy Nicholas 
had leanings towards England protestant power, would 
not abandon Austria, and suffered himself dragged into 
compacts with her which went far beyond the Prussian interests. 
The result was wavering policy which ended the humiliating 
position the Prussian delegates having wait admittance the 
congress Paris, after all great questions had been virtually 
settled. Nevertheless the neutrality was maintained. Russia 
was thankful for it, and the western powers found that Prussia 
least had not deceived them holding out fallacious hopes. 
This maintenance good relations with Russia was destined 
become afterwards very important factor the war for the 
unification. 

autumn 1857 the king was taken seriously ill, and his 
brother, the prince Prussia, became first his representative and 
year afterwards regent. Thus unexpectedly called power 
his sixtieth vear, inaugurated new era for Prussia dismissing 
the ministry and surrounding himself with more liberal 
councillors. Yet would have been great mistake believe that 
had turned was the contrary man strong 
conservative views, although not blind the requirements the 
time his decisive reason for changing the ministry was that Man- 
teuffel was the representative Prussia’s humiliation 
his conviction that she must become the leading power Germany. 
His new ministers could only succeed they were able raise 
Prussia’s position Europe, and for this end excellent oppor- 
tunity presented itself the Italian complication, which immediately 
followed the establishment the regency. face the 
approaching war there was but one alternative for the Berlin 
either offer its alliance Austria the condition 
having fair play for forming German federal state, or, this was 
refused Vienna, come understanding with Napoleon for 
observing strict neutrality long the war remained confined 
Italy, condition reopening the question the duchies and 
settling national sense, eventuality which the French 
emperor himself offered sending the Marquis Pepoli, brother-in- 
law Prince Hohenzollern, president the council, Berlin. But 
Baron Schleinitz, minister foreign affairs, could not make his 
mind for either course. indeed refused the haughty demands 
the Vienna cabinet, which aimed nothing less than establishing 
Henry his throne, and withstood the middle states which 
asked simply side with but lost his time fruitless 
attempts mediation, while both contending parties were resolved 
war. The mobilisation the army, which finally the regent 
forced upon him, called armed mediation, unclear expression 
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for nebulous policy, and thus was overtaken the preliminaries 
Villafranca. 

The regent keenly felt that great chance had been lost, but 
above ali the late events had confirmed his conviction that the first 
condition vigorous policy was thorough reform the army, 
the defects which had become evident him the mobilisation 
1851 and 1859. The population had vastly outgrown the frame 
which reposed the constitution the army 1815 the number 
men liable service had risen from 40,000 65,000, yet the 
regiments could only receive 40,000, that 25,000 remained 
entirely free, whilst the men who had served remained liable till their 
thirty-second year, which was manifest injustice. After long 
deliberation the regent came the conclusion that the number 
recruits should raised which involved increase 
regiments infantry and cavalry the line. the other 
hand the landwehr the first arriére-ban was divided into 
two parts, its three younger annual courses should enter into the 
reserves the line regiments, whilst the older ones should form the 
second ban, only called out time war for the service 
the fortresses. 

The excellence this reform to-day uncontested, and has been 
proved the subsequent great wars, but its execution required 
additional outlay about flourishing finances 
could well afford bear this expense, but the consent the Diet 
was necessary for the new charges. That consent might well have 
been obtained adroit management the government had come 
understanding with the parliamentary leaders, making them 
understand that effective army was the condition success for 
the more active policy which all desired. But ministers did no- 
thing the kind; the bill reform came surprise, and the 
finance-minister Von Patow, order soothe the opposition, assured 
that the cost would only about 250,000/. more grievous 
fault the government was that, unable overcome the resistance 
the majority, which was ready accept the increased recruit- 
ment, but demanded the reduction the time service from three 
two years, proposed provisional grant for main- 
taining the efficiency the army, declaring this would 
way prejudicial the final settlement the question. But shortly 
afterwards the advice General von Manteuffel, chief the 
military cabinet, who wanted overthrow the liberal ministry, the 
new regiments were definitely formed and their officers appointed. 
The opposition considered this, course, evasion the 
former pledge, and the ministers obtained next year with great 
culty new provisional grant. the following session they were 
decisively beaten, and resigned. Their successors dissolved, but 
the elections turned completely against them, giving overwhelm- 
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ing majority the progressist party, which, after stormy debates, 
refused all expenses for the army reform. William (his brother 
having died the meantime) was thus brought into position 
great difficulty would account abandon the great task 
upon which had set his mind, yet, the moment the crisis, 
his two principal ministers, Count Bernstorff and Von der Heydt, 
resigned, because they dared not defy the vote the House, and 
the crown prince sided with them. thought abdicating, when 
Bismarck, then ambassador Paris and staying leave the 
south France, appeared Potsdam, called telegram the 
minister war, General von Roon: The pear strongly 
opposed the idea abdication, and, the king asking him whether 
was ready govern without majority, answered affirmatively. 
was appointed president the council, but his endeavours 
make his peace with the house remained without result, 
the king would not hear concessions, nor were the leaders 
willing listen his proposals which declared that the 
unity Germany could only brought about fire and iron. 
undertook govern without budget. His position that 
time was one great difficulty, for, apart from the internal struggle, 
the relations with Austria were strained, those with France 
least not intimate, and England public opinion saw him 
new Strafford Polignac. alone was friendly, but Prince 
Gortchakov’s aim was alliance with France, which was precisely 
the greatest danger for Prussia. Matters, however, soon changed. 

the beginning 1863 insurrection broke out Poland 
which took the Russian government completely surprise. Con- 
flicting tendencies neutralised each other St. Petersburg, and 
England, France, and Austria intervened favour Poland, 
asking for the re-establishment the constitution abolished 
1832. Bismarck declined support these representations, 
Russia would never grant them; moreover interfered the 
contrary sense sending General von Alvensleben St. 


burg order propose mutual assistance the commanders 


the respective frontiers. The Emperor Alexander eagerly accepted 
this offer, Prince Gortchakov amused the ministers the three 
powers with negotiations, August the insurrection was crushed, 
and the chancellor politely told them that they had not meddle 
with Polish affairs. 

Thus the policy Bismarck, which first seemed fool- 
hardy, was completely justified. had once discerned that the 
coalition was hollow that England would not support her represen- 
tations acts; that Austria had joined the two other powers only 
order annoy Russia; and that Napoleon left alone could 
nothing. The whole situation, unfavourable for Bismarck, had 
within year changed his advantage the coalition was dissolved, 
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with the sole result that each the three powers attributed the 
fault the other, any chance Franco-Russian alliance was 
destroyed, whilst Prussia had won the lasting gratitude the 
Emperor Alexander. The relations between Austria and Russia 
had anew become very strained, the western powers secretly ac- 
knowledged that Bismarck had been right; and when Napoleon 
order cover his retreat proposed general congress for settling the 
pending questions, Lord John Russell took upon himself decline 
that invitation manner which greatly irritated the emperor. 

Austria the meantime had resolved make one stroke more 
order restore her credit Germany. The Emperor Francis 
Joseph, August 1863, convoked meeting the German princes 
Frankfort order bring about reform the Confederation. 
was the most brilliant assembly, but proved totally abortive 
through the refusal Prussia participate its deliberations. 
Bismarck had once discerned that this project aimed only 
neutralising Prussia’s influence Germany, but that would fall 
the ground she remained firm declining take part the 
deliberations. vain did the congress send the king Saxony 
Baden, order persuade King William join it. Bismarck put 
the cabinet question, and King John had return with empty hands 
Frankfort. When the project reform was presented the 
Berlin cabinet, Bismarck declined entertain it, and public 
declaration said that reform would feasible without repre- 
sentation the German people based direct elections. Lord 
John Russell having expressed his fears that this project might 
lead revolution, the Prussian premier Our point 
view does not repose theory, but upon material interests, 
identical with those the German people. Prussia needs 
counterpoise the dynastic policy the other German govern- 
ments, and can only find national representation.’ 

Thus the field was clear for action soon the occasion should 
present itself, and did earlier than anyone thought that 
time, consequence the death king Denmark. Sybel 
has devoted whole volume the Schleswig-Holstein question, but 
treats partial way. The principal facts are the 
following. The two duchies had the fifteenth century elected 
the king Denmark their duke, while maintaining their indepen- 
dence, but Holstein alone belonged the German empire. Since 
1712 Diet the duchies had been summoned. However, the 
people did not protest, new taxes were imposed the other 
hand the people Denmark, where the absolute power the 
sovereign had been established 1672, were dissatisfied seeing 
many noblemen the duchies occupying the first position the 
state and the army. After the loss Norway, through siding with 
Napoleon, the kingdom obtained only small compensation the 
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acquisition the duchy Lauenburg, and for well for 
Holstein became member the German Confederation. 1844 
King Christian VIII published patent the effect that his son 
had children, and Denmark the female line would called 
succeed, whilst the duchies the law prevailed, the latter 
were incorporated, and general constitution for the kingdom 
was granted. This breach their constitutional law roused 
great indignation the duchies, supported all Germany, and 
even the Diet Frankfort protested against it; but when 1848 
Christian VIII died, and his son Frederic VII, who was completely 
the hands the Copenhagen democrats, incorporated Schleswig, 
insurrection broke out the duchies supported Prussia. 
have seen, the king finally abandoned them, and the treaty 
London 1852 insured the integrity Denmark, which only had 
promise that would not incorporate Schleswig. But the 
government that province well that Holstein, belonging 
the German Confederation, was arbitrary, that 1862 even 
the Diet had resolved upon federal execution, when suddenly 
Frederic VII died, and the male line became extinct. His 
designated the treaty London, the present King Christian IX, 
under the pressure the Copenhagen democrats, signed the incor- 
poration Schleswig; the other hand the Diet confirmed the 
execution resolved upon. Saxon and Hanoverian troops entered 
Holstein, the Prince Augustenburg, whose father had 
been compellea resign his rights, being forced sell his estates 
Schleswig for paltry sum, invoked the help the Diet, and was 
supported the whole public opinion Germany and the minor 
governments. Bismarck long ago had discerned that the knot was 
only cut war, but did not want make for establish- 
ing new grand-duke, who might vote against Prussia the Diet. 
the other hand had contend with great difficulties the king 
was favour the prince Augustenburg, whom his brother 
had sacrificed, England supported Denmark, Napoleon shut himself 
mystery. Bismarck did not dare undertake the war alone, 
accepted the proffered hand Austria, who wanted come 
out the isolation into which her policy had placed her, and signed 
convention with her December 1863 for taking the matter into 
the hands the two great German powers, because Denmark had 
violated its promise not incorporate Schleswig. Whilst the 
federal troops occupied Holstein, and their rear the Prince 
Augustenburg went Kiel, hailed the whole population their 
legitimate sovereign, and established there sort court, Prussia 
and Austria declared war against Denmark for having violated her 
promise, denounced the treaty London, Feb. passed the 
and after five days stormed the Danevirk, the principal 
fortification Schleswig. This made great impression 
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Germany well Europe. German public opinion was entirely 
favour the duke Augustenburg, and the Prussian Chamber 
Deputies had refused the funds for the war, they had 
confidence Bismarck, but the victory the allies somewhat 
changed the situation. the other hand the European powers 
were unfavourable this intervention. Russia, indeed, was soothed 
the declaration Bismarck that was necessary crush the 
revolution the duchies, but England proposed Paris joint 
intervention favour Denmark. The Emperor Napoleon, 
however, still under the impression Lord Russell’s refusal his 
proposed congress, answered, that war the Rhine, which 
would have support the whole burden, against national cause, 
would disastrous France, and circular his minister Drouyn 
Lhuys declared that the treaty London was evidently 
impuissante. The allied powers entered Jutland and pre- 
pared attack Diippel. Lord Russell then invited European 
conference London without any definite programme. Bismarck 
that time was still favour personal union the duchies 
with Denmark, and entirely against the candidature Augustenburg 
but when the conference the Danes refused all concessions, and 
the French ambassador proposed division Schleswig according 
the nationalities, acceded the proposal the delegates 
the Diet, Baron Beust, and Austria acknowledge the sovereignty 
the duchies under the hereditary prince Augustenburg, comme 
ayant aux yeux Allemagne non seulement plus droit sur 
maniére que reconnaissance par est assurée, mais 
qui aussi indubitablement pour lui les voix Vimmense majorité 
population. Denmark having refused discuss that proposition, 
the conference was closed without any result, and the war began 
anew. The isle Alsen was taken the Prussians, who threatened 
even and the government Copenhagen, deceived its hopes 
European intervention, was compelled the duchies Hol- 
stein, Schleswig, and Lauenburg the allied powers. But Bismarck, 
having acceded the above-quoted proposition, was nevertheless 
not inclined hand over the duchies Augustenburg, although 
his own sovereign was the pretender. invited him 
Berlin, and made such demands that the duke, who was impru- 
dently elated the success his cause, and counted the middle 
states and Austria, declined them. The Prussian premier, therefore, 
found necessary consult the crown lawyers, particularly so, be- 
cause the grand-duke Oldenburg had also come forward 
pretender the duchies, the emperor Russia having ceded 
him his rights. found convenient support candidate 
who was not dangerous against Augustenburg, but really had already 
conceived the idea annexing the duchies Prussia. was 
seconded this the shortsighted yolicy Austria, without 
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which could not conclude the definitive peace, and Count Rech- 
berg had refused sign the treaty with Denmark, without the 
question the succession being regulated preliminarily, difficult 
conceive how Prussia could have denied that demand. But 
Bismarck knew his went Vienna, representing 
the Emperor Francis Joseph that this question succession was 
fact secondary one, and that all depended upon the maintenance 
the Austro-Prussian alliance the strongest bulwark against 
revolution held out hopes customs union, and Oct. 
1864 the treaty with Denmark was signed, the whole solution 
the question remaining unsettled. Scarcely had Bismarck returned 
Berlin, when summoned the federal troops evacuate Holstein, 
that province had been ceded Austria and Prussia, and en- 
forced his will. the mean time the Emperor Francis Joseph had 
discerned that Rechberg was not the man for coping with Bismarck, 
and appointed Count Mensdorff his who began side 
with the middle states. The Prussian minister answered that 
could not submit the question the Diet, and demanded guaran- 
tees for his country’s military and commercial interests. des- 
patch Feb. 1865 formulated those demands, which were 
very far-going and were once refused Vienna. The relations 
the two powers gradually became very strained, and cabinet 
council July ultimatum ‘was sent Vienna, whilst 
alliance with Italy and treaty neutrality with France were re- 
solved upon. The internal difficulties Austria decided the em- 
peror accede which Austria ceded Lauenburg 
for compensation millions thalers Prussia, and the 
government the two other duchies was preliminarily, and without 
prejudice the rights both powers, divided this way, that 
Austria was administer Holstein and Prussia Schleswig. When 
the treaty was signed, Bismarck said mockingly the Austrian dele- 
gate, Count Blome: Now should never have thought possible 
that Austrian plenipotentiary should place his name under such 
document.’ 

The treaty Gastein, however, raised great indignation, not only 
Germany, but also Florence and Paris. The Prussian 
minister, Count Usedom, had declared General Lamarmora 
this negotiation about alliance, that war with Russia was 
and the Italian Government was very cross this sudden 
conclusion peace. The Emperor Napoleon, his side, had 
reckoned war between the two powers, which would enable 
him step arbiter, and realise his unfulfilled Italian pro- 
gramme, libre jusqu’a Adriatique. His minister, Drouyn Lhuys, 
therefore sent circular the other powers, severely criticising 


the treaty Gastein reposing solely upon force, trampling upon 
VOL. XXII. 
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all principles civilisation, and disposing the populations 
cattle. 

Bismarck keenly resented this despatch, but answered that the 
treaty was merely provisional and Drouyn Lhuys replied that 
this changed the matter, his master being inclined come 
understanding with Prussia, there were neighbouring countries 
which might effect the object the proposed combinations without 
encroaching upon the interests the two contracting parties. 
Bismarck, however, felt the pressing necessity come under- 
standing with the emperor himself, and after having obtained with 
difficulty the king’s permission went Biarritz. Napoleon 
received him well, regretted the publication the circular, and 
was glad when Bismarck assured him that Prussia had not given 
guarantee Austria for the possession Venetia. did not 
oppose the plan the Prussian premier gain Holstein for large 
sum, and expressed himself ready for acloser understanding. What 
Sybel does not say that the emperor walking the shore Biarritz 
with Bismarck, who exposed him his plans for the revision the 
map Europe, said low voice Mérimée, whose arm 
was leaning, est after his visitor had left him, 
told Cousin, C’est brave homme, seulement connait pas 
Allemagne moi, connais, ayant été élevé The 
terrible Prussian realist had discerned that Napoleon underrated 
Prussia’s military strength, and that believed her scareely 
match for Austria with the support Italy. Bismarck prudently 
left the imperial dreamer his error, who did all could 
force the Italians into contracting alliance with Russia, which 
they were very loth after the experience Gastein. The 
secret negotiations Count Malleguzzi Vienna for the cession 
Venetia having failed, and the misunderstanding between the 
Austrian government Holstein and that Prussia Schleswig 
going increasing, negotiations for alliance with Italy were 
opened, which led the signature the treaty April 15. 
Shortly before (April 10), Bismarck introduced the Diet pro- 
position for calling parliament based universal suffrage. 
last attempt for congress was made Napoleon, but rendered 
abortive the advice Count Moritz Esterhazy, who that time 


proof Napoleon’s ignorance German affairs the following authentic 
anecdote. When was occupied with the second volume the Life Caesar, 
King William politely sent Paris Colonel Cohausen, great connoisseur Caesar’s 
campaigns the Moselle, order assist him. Talking politics with the colonel 
the outbreak the war June, the emperor suddenly observed: Mais, comment les 
deux parties viendront-ils prises Cohausen looking astonished this question, 
Napoleon there the Riesengebirge between them,’ taking third-rate 
mountain range with many passes impassable barrier. The French military 
attaché Berlin, Count Clermont-Tonnerre, was not better informed, and was only 
afraid that the Prussians might beaten too much. 
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exercised most unfortunate influence Austria’s policy. The 
cabinet Vienna had accepted the congress telegraph, but 
when its answer was confirmed despatch, Esterhazy 
persuaded his sovereign insert clause, that the maintenance 
the territorial status quo would condition sine qua non for 
Austria’s participation, forgetting that this would deprive the 
congress all importance the eyes Napoleon, who wanted 
above all the cession Venetia. The emperor’s invitation had 
crossed Bismarck’s plans terribly, and the first acceptance Austria 
did still more. could not answer refusal, because that 
time was all important for him good terms with the 
emperor, yet the congress met, how could ask for the annexa- 
tion the duchies and Prussia’s primacy? would have been 
outvoted from the beginning. who saw him that 
time thought that had completely lost his composure, but 
Austria’s foolish policy saved him once more. The answer the 
Vienna cabinet having been received, Drouyn Lhuys telegraphed 
the French ambassador Berlin what Sybel seems ignore, 
réponse Autriche rendant Congres sans objet, rend 
Prusse saparole.’ nothing was left but resort 
the armed decision. Austria having convoked the estates Holstein, 
Prussia, deeming this breach the treaty Gastein, declared war. 

cannot enter here upon the details the memorable cam- 
paign and its consequences, which Sybel devotes the whole his 
last and most interesting volume, and shall limit ourselves few 
remarks. The Italian alliance soon proved rather worthless, except 
keeping 80,000 Austrian troops the south. General Lamar- 
mora, sure his news from Paris that Italy would all events 
get Venetia, was entirely opposed guerre fond, which the 
Prussian plenipotentiaries advised, and, when last took the 
field, was decisively beaten Custozza the Archduke Albert. 
Germany the middle states had entirely neglected their 
armies. Confiding the protection Austria, their governments 
could not agree about common plan campaign, their troops 
were bad state, Saxony and Hesse-Darmstadt excepted, and 
were beaten everywhere the Prussians who occupied the whole 
north-west and middle part Germany. But the decisive factor 
was Austria; she had large and well-trained army, but generals 
lead it. Benedeck himself felt that was not equal the task 
supreme command, and took only the decisive order his 
sovereign. armament was inferior that his adversary, 
and financial distress made itself felt everywhere. was different 
with Prussia. Here everything was ready, and the plan campaign 
directed the greatest strategist our time. policy was 
always the clear and unflinching pursuit great aims, leaving full 
liberty his generals the execution his instructions. 
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him, Sybel’s narrative places beyond dispute, the greatest part 
the glorious issue must ascribed the crown prince, the late 
Emperor Frederick. ‘Calm temperament, was absolutely 
he, like his royal father, did not comprehend what other 
men feel danger, which neither made him nervous nor intoxi- 
cated him into audacity. Trusting God and himself always 
faced danger with equal courage and clear courage. difficult 
position only had the effect upon him make him encounter 
with redoubled and accelerated energy.’ 

was mainly due his superhuman efforts that the first army 
corps arrived after all time decide the victory Sadowa, after 
which Moltke said the king, Your majesty has not only won the 
battle, but the campaign.’ Shortly after the Prussians were before the 
gates Vienna. impression this victory was overwhelming 
home abroad, where people had laughed the Prussian army 
mere militia, which for forty years had the field. 
Casca mondo, Cardinal Antonelli said have exclaimed 
receiving the news. But above all fell thunderbolt upon the 
projects Napoleon, and excited indignant sensation Paris 
and the army, Sadowa having entirely thrown into the shade 
Magenta and Solferino. Austria indeed had ceded Napoleon 
Venetia the beginning the war, but with the hope acquiring 
Silesia compensation. She now invoked the emperor’s media- 
tion, and Drouyn Lhuys pressed him accept it, offering. 
place 100,000 men the Rhine and summon the Corps 
Législatif for granting loan milliard. But this plan was 
opposed his adversary Lavalette, asking whether his master had 
the means enforcing such policy against Prussia and Italy. 
Napoleon, being obliged avow that had not, decided offer 
simply his mediation both contending parties. Bismarck, although 
indignant this intervention, once discovered that the present 
situation could not refused offhand, and the king accepted 
under certain conditions. The negotiations with France and 
Austria which followed will remain lasting monument Bis- 
marck’s wonderful diplomatic ability. Sybel states (vol. 42) 
that, the beginning the war, the aim was simply the annexation 
the duchies and the primacy Germany, and that one 
Berlin had thought dethroning German dynasty. When, after 
Sadowa, Moltke uttered the above-quoted words the king, 
Bismarck replied, the litigious question decided; now 
have regain the old friendship Austria but when the conse- 
quences the victory became apparent, the aims widened, and 
had contend with the military party and the king, who, elated 
such success, thought nothing impossible. Bismarck opposed such 
extravagant hopes, writing his wife that after all Prussia was not 
alone Europe. shall well are not extravagant our 
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pretensions and not think that have conquered the world.’ 
found his strongest support the stern common sense the crown 
prince, the adroitness his ambassador Paris, Count Goltz, 
and the loyalty the Italian cabinet, which, indignant 
Lamarmora’s conduct, and still more nettled the subsequent de- 
feat Lissa, refused accept Venetia French present, and 
declared that clung the Prussian alliance, and, notwithstanding 
Drouyn Lhuys’ menaces, marched into Venetia. 

cannot enter into the details the negotiations, which for 
the first time have fully been disclosed Sybel. Suffice say 
that Napoleon’s wavering policy fell back step step under the 
intelligent pressure Count Goltz, aided Prince Napoleon, 
Rouher, Lavalette, and the Italian minister, Chevalier and 
that Bismarck, who guided the whole his injunctions, came out 
victoriously from the campaign with the annexation Schleswig- 
Holstein, Hanover, Hesse, Nassau, Frankfort, the exclusion 
Austria from Germany, and the establishment the North German 
Confederation. home the opposition was beaten the elections 
for the Diet, and Bismarck, prudently availing himself this 
favourable situation, carried, notwithstanding the resistance his 
colleagues, the resolution that bill indemnity should asked 
for having governed without budget during three years. The re- 
peated attempts the ailing emperor obtain compensations 
the Rhine proudly rejected, telling Benedetti that, there was 
dynasties perhaps would prove stand firmer than the Napoleonic 
throne. The emperor Russia and Gortchakov first were very 
angry Prussia’s annexations and asked for congress, 
revision the map Germany could made without the consent 
the signatories the treaty Vienna 1815. But here the 
established friendship Russia proved its value. The king 
wrote soothing letters his imperial nephew and then despatched 
General Manteuffel St. Petersburg, who was particularly persona 
grata the Russian court. first the general found the 
emperor not very accessible his representations, but then, strange 
say, Napoleon came his rescue. was evidently the 
French interest accept the Russian proposal congress, but 
the emperor, baffled his efforts obtain compensation 
German soil, and still bent upon offering something excite 
public opinion, proposed Berlin secret alliance for the annexa- 
tion Belgium. Bismarck treated this plan, said later 
on, ‘dilatory way,’ order avoid rupture, and induced 
Benedetti commit writing. The ambassador fell into 
the trap, and gave draft treaty written his own hand 
Bismarck, who, soon had the proof Napoleon’s designs, 
communicated Manteuffel order convince the imperial 
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government that nothing could done with the same 
time promised treat with all possible regard and 
Hesse-Darmstadt, the dynasties which were related the Czar, 
and gave hint that Prussia’s friendship might valuable 
Russia future complications for shaking off the clause the treaty 
Paris stipulating the neutralisation the Black Sea. The effect 
these overtures was decisive. When Baron Oubril, the Russian 
minister Berlin, who first had officially declared that the 
annexations were considered his government non- 
avenues until European congress had settled the future condition 
Germany, returned his post, his language had completely 
changed. Russia acknowledged the accomplished facts, and when, 
November, Napoleon, having somewhat recovered from his illness, 
proposed St. Petersburg alliance, met with reception. 
pourvu ailleurs, wrote Benedetti despondingly. Bismarck 
showed the same sagacity making peace very moderate terms 
with the southern states, and, renouncing territorial aggrandisement, 
induced them sign secret military treaties which placed their 
armies case war under Prussian command. 

Thus fact, Sybel says, the German unity was founded 
1866 without sacrificing one inch territory, for the later events 
were only the consequences what was then achieved. was 
clear that the isolation the southern states could not last. ‘The 
line the Main the station where are taking coals and water,’ 
said Miquel, the present finance-minister, the North German 
parliament, and when Benedetti complained the convocation 
the parliament the Zollverein, contrary the stipulated 
independence the south, Bismarck answered, ligne Mein 
est comme une grille dans une grille reste, mais cela n’empéche 
pas couler. 

Napoleon indeed tried once more get his much-desired compen- 
sation acquiring Luxemburg, and might have succeeded 
had acted proper time, for Bismarck acknowledged that, after the 
disruption the German Diet, Luxemburg had become master 
its destinies, and that Prussia had longer the right occupy 
its the other hand, the grand-duke, king 
Holland, was quite ready sell his right France. But the em- 
peror once more lost time, and when, spring 1867, the matter be- 
came divulged, the North German parliament was assembled and 
under the pressure public opinion Prussia was obliged protest. 
that moment the military party was for war, the German 
army was ready and the French not. Bismarck alone successfully 
resisted, because the annexed countries had not yet been sufficiently 
welded with the monarchy, and brought about compromise the 
treaty London May, stipulating for the neutrality the grand 
duchy European guarantee. When last 1870 France 
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blindly foreed war upon Germany, the chancellor, after unprece- 
dented victories, showed comparative moderation the conditions 
peace. France had always been hankering after the conquest 
the left bank the Rhine, was imperious necessity for 
Germany keep Strassburg, the great gate invasion the 
French since Louis XIV treacherously tore off from the empire, 
and re-establish the natural frontier the Vosges between the 
two countries but Bismarck has repeatedly declared that the cession 
Lorraine was forced upon him the military party. was in- 
deed proud moment when King William was proclaimed the first 
emperor the German nation, the consent its princes and 
the deputies the Reichstag, the same Galerie des glaces 
Versailles from which Louis XIV had issued many declarations 
injurious German interests; say expressly the first, for this 
empire was not the continuation the Holy Roman, but rather 
popular kingship, created election but hereditary, that the 
old bane was broken which had dismembered Germany. 

Since the treaty Frankfort (16 May, 1871) Germany has 
steadily maintained peace, first the league the three emperors, 
and after the treaty Berlin 1878 the Triple Alliance. 
Bismarck helped lay the foundation colonial German 
empire, and yet contrived maintain loyal understanding with 
England, confirmed his successor the treaty July, 1890, 
which restored the isle Heligoland the empire, since 
was longer use England, which occupied only the 
Napoleonic wars smuggling against the continental 
blockade. have here not deal with the details Bismarck’s 
internal policy, which was his weak point, and are ready ac- 
knowledge that was inaccessible any scruples his diplo- 
matic negotiations, particularly shown his policy towards 
the duchies, but remains fact that the German unity, which 
before all created, supported the king and one the greatest 
military commanders who, crowned general enthusiastic popu- 
larity, has accomplished his ninetieth year, has proved not menace 
but guarantee the European peace. 


Lévy-Bruhl’s book widely differs its aim from that 
Sybel. The German historian tells the facts which led the 
unification his country the French author, starting from the 
principle that ideas precede facts, tries trace the gradual intel- 
lectual development the unity; his task show how came 
that the national idea having disappeared entirely 1700 had 
become paramount 150 years afterwards. divides this epoch 
into three periods; during the first cosmopolitanism dominant, 
but degrees great poets and philosophers emancipate German 
literature from foreign the second comprises the French 
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invasion and the wars for repelling the third the idea begins 
develop itself, that Germany ought not only nation 
but become powerful state, idea which takes practical shape 
the Frankfort parliament 1848, which Bismarck has become 
the legatee. 

Our space does not allow follow Bruhl into the 
details his narrative; only allude some its most impor- 
tant statements. the end the seventeenth century, the division 
Germany had been pushed its extreme. Formally was 
divided into ten circles, but each them contained number 
independent states, that Suabia not less than The country 
was impoverished continual wars. The supreme council 
Wetzlar was nearly powerless, the army miserable, and the revenue 
the emperor, such, was about 1,100/. The people seemed 
ashamed speaking their language. French was that the 
polished society, and Italian music prevailed. The first reaction 
against this state things appeared the great personage 
Leibnitz, who was not only celebrated philosopher, but also 
distinguished politician. tried divert the ambition Louis 
XIV from the Rhine Egypt was the friend Queen Dorothea 
Prussia, and already memorandum 1667 demonstrated 
that Prussia ought oppose Russia’s intrigues against Poland, the 
first would dangerous neighbour for Germany. corresponded 
with the English ministers the succession the electress Sophia 
protested against the treaties Ryswick and Nimwegen, and 
denounced the treacherous occupation Strassburg Louis XIV 
but the main his patriotic were barren, and especi- 
ally Vienna the opposition the Jesuits prevented his entering 
into the imperial service because was liberal protestant. 
remained the servant the elector Hanover, and was preaching 
the desert, because the princes would not listen his exhorta- 
tions for reform, most his countrymen did not even under- 
stand him, and appeared especially the ignorant clergy 
free-thinker when pleaded religious reunion. His philosophic 
successor, Thomasius, did not occupy himself with politics, but 
contributed reform the barbaric state justice, attacked the 
intolerance the clergy, raised the standard German universi- 
ties, introduced the study German law, and was the first found 
review written German, which soon had successors, 
influenced their English contemporaries, such 
Spectator and the Guardian. Wolf, mediocre philosopher, 
deprived Frederic William but recalled Frederic 
his chair Halle, had nevertheless great influence the 
younger generation his methodical the foundation 
the university George created new centre 
learning the liberty accorded its professors. 
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torian Schloezer, for example, became power his writings, 
that Maria Theresa, deliberating measures with her ministers, 
frequently asked, But what will Schloezer say 

With Frederic new era begins. was, have observed, 
exclusively Prussian sovereign preferred the French language 
his own, was the friend Voltaire, Bayle, and Argens, and had 
little regard for German literature. But having scientific interests 
himself, and writing about several subjects, encouraged the 
literary movement, and founded the Berlin Academy. 

politics professed the despotisme éclairé, and, although 
had the highest ideas the duties sovereign the first servant 
the state, was not overscrupulous his dealings. Treaties 
regarded simply the result wars and negotiations. were 
Jast only long the interests the respective countries 
required. So, the army, the finances, and cleverly directed diplo- 
macy, were the pillars his government. But his wonderful 
tories, his administrative reforms, and his powerful personage, 
making little Prussia European state, with which every other 
government had reckon, exercised great influence the 
national feeling, see reflected Lessing’s celebrated drama, 
‘Minna von Barnhelm.’ Thus, with all his French leanings, 
became without his will the instigator new literary movement 
Germany. Gellert, Gottsched, Bodmer, and Gleim were its origi- 
nators. Then rose Lessing—the strong adversary the French 
school—equally eminent critic and poet. Klopstock wrote 
his Messiah,’ and his Odes already gives vent German patriotic 
sentiments, until last Goethe and became the accredited 
great poets Germany. Goethe, indced, was not German patriot 
his attitude towards Napoleon was even humiliating, and felt 
sympathy with the rising the German people 1813 order 
shake off the foreign yoke, but his poetry, Goetz von 
‘Hermann und Dorothea,’ ‘Faust,’ etc., did much raise the 
national feeling whilst Schiller, his later dramas, had completely 
abandoned his former cosmopolitan tendencies, and his last great 
work, Wilhelm Tell,’ directly pleaded for patriotism the great 
ruling 

The eminent philosophers that time—Kant, Fichte, Schelling 
—had equally indirect influence the emancipation German 
thought. Theromantic school went back the traditions medieval 
German poetry and art, but was the French invasion after the 
battle Jena which became decisive for the future development, 
shattered pieces the ideal Germany which her writers had 
constructed for themselves. cannot here enter into the 
details the reforms which Stein, Scharnhorst, Hardenberg, 


An’s Vaterland, an’s Theure, schliess dich 
Hier liegen deine Wurzeln starker Kraft. 
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raised their country from the utmost misery under unprece- 
dented difficulties. will only observe that Bruhl has 
well delineated the characters the principal actors, and that, ac- 
cording the leading idea his book, devotes especial care 
the national literary movement. Stein had not the least philo- 
sympathies, even hated metaphysics, but nevertheless 
was influenced the ideas his time, which had entered the 
general current national thought. the newly founded 
university Berlin, made his famous speeches the German 
nation under the clash French bayonets; the songs Arndt, 
and Rickert inflamed the hatred against the foreign yoke 
Gentz, the master-pen, was his pamphets, memoirs, and mani- 
festoes, power himself. 

Bruhl equally follows the intellectual movement during 
the time the reaction, when, after the defeat the attempts 
ardent patriots—men called demagogues—the young generation was 
absorbed again the poetry the romantic school and the 
philosophy Hegel, who, formerly enthusiastic admirer 
Napoleon, became pillar absolutism, when was called the 
University Berlin, and defended all the arbitrary measures 
liberty. But from his dialectical method issued another school, 
which first, under the leadership Strauss, attacked Christianity 
then, throwing themselves upon politics, formed the group radicals, 
called ‘Young Germany,’ who attacked the existing system and 
openly admired French constitutionalism. Other more moderate 
men—such Dahlmann, the great admirer the English constitu- 
tion; Gervinus, Droysen, their historical lectures and writings— 
tried stir the rising generation for political action. brutal 
dismissal the king Hanover the seven professors Goet- 
tingen, who protested against his overthrow the constitution 
1837, called forth general indignation Germany, and the doctrines 
more advanced liberals southern countries—such Rotteck, 
Welcker, Uhland—found eager when last the 
governments 1848 were obliged give way, these men became 
the leaders the Frankfort parliament. 

this point the narrative Bruhl stops, because con- 
siders the unity accomplished twenty years after only 
realisation the programme Frankfort, although might 
usefully have shown that, even during the reaction which followed 
the failure 1848, the literary endeavours men like Droysen, 


Duncker, Matky, Freytag, and others, did much pave the way 
for Bismarck’s action. 


André Lebon’s ‘Etudes sur politique’ again 
differ from the book his French colleague, well from Sybel’s 
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work. also gives historical sketch the unitarian movement, 
but meagre that need not discuss it. His principal aim 
state what the present constitution the empire. 
certainly unique its kind, and, French diplomatist observed, 
une constitution faite pour seul homme. Bismarck, now 
know, might have obtained much more the negotiations 
Versailles with the southern states, but then would not have 
remained the omnipotent chancellor. The present constitution 
federal formerly was, but contains new and important 
bonds unity, popular legislature, the Reichstag, the hereditary 
imperial power vested the sovereign Prussia, and the constitu- 
tional enumeration the questions decided the central 
power. The Reichstag composed 397 deputies the whole 
nation elected universal and secret suffrage, but they not 
receive any pecuniary allowance, the case France and 
the United States. dissolved the Federal Council 
the demand the emperor, its legal duration now being five years, 
and itself the validity the election its members. 
The questions which belong the imperial legislative competence 
are carefully enumerated the constitution the Reichstag can take 
the initiative for introducing bills, but they not become law 
without the consent the Federal Council its greatest power the 
absolute right voting the budget. The imperial revenue 
derived from the customs, the excise, the stamp duties, the post 
and telegraph (though Bavaria and have kept theirs), 
and the deficit filled the matricular contributions the 
federal states levied according their population. 

Prince Bismarck preferred universal suffrage any census, 
such exists Prussia, because thought that the masses 
are most easily led the great proprietors and the government, 
and openly declared that would take his majority where 
could find it. therefore neglected means obtain 
majority, working upon the imagination the electors, but also 
made disagreeable experiences with universal suffrage. Having 
inconsiderately begun the ecclesiastical conflict, had see that 
the power the priests over the catholic electors was para- 
mount, and notwithstanding all his exertions the proposed bills 
for the monopoly tobacco and spirits were thrown out. the 
main, however, succeeded playing off one party against the other 
and his will, although certainly often not for the common 
weal. The Federal Council, being more executive and adminis- 
trative than body, its members voting according 
the instruction their government, one the strongest creations 
federal law. the American senate every state represented 
two delegates, but this was impossible empire where Prussia 
alone comprises two-thirds the population (in 1880, twenty-seven 
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millions upon total forty-five); she has seventeen voices, 
Bavaria seven, Saxony and seven, Baden and Hesse 
three, etc. therefore easy for the chancellor gain majority 
obtaining the voices the smaller states the other kingdoms, 
making them some concessions, and rarely bill presented 
him has been thrown out the council. Every one its members 
has the right speak the Reichstag, but hitherto they have 
scarcely dared oppose the opinion the chancellor. the 
only case where the Bavarian delegate, Rudhardt, ventured 
maintain independent opinion, was attacked Bismarck 
his own palace before large assembly and had retire dismay. 
The council prepares the bills submitted the Reichstag and 
examines those passed the latter, thus deciding whether they 
are approved. renders the administrative decrees necessary 
for their execution, nominates the consuls, the members the 
supreme court, and has some respects itself judicial functions 
order accelerate its work divided into several committees, 
according the subjects which belong its competence. The 
constitution cannot altered fourteen voices the council 
pronounce against the change. 

The emperor not the sovereign Germany her sovereignty 
resides the totality the princes and free cities represented 
the Federal Council. the latter approves bill, with the consent 
the Reichstag, the emperor must publish law formally. 
therefore simply the hereditary president the empire, but has 
certain special rights established the constitution. opens and 
closes the session the Reichstag, appoints the diplomatic 
representatives, has the command the federal army, and case 
need can proclaim martial law; but his principal power lies 
the number voices which disposes the Federal Council 
king Prussia. The chancellor the only responsible functionary 
the empire (Bismarck would never have ministerial colleagues), 
countersigns all laws and decrees, but the Reichstag has means 
enforce this responsibility. the same time Prussian 
president the council, and its plenipotentiary disposes the 
seventeen votes which Prussia has the Federal Council. this 
assisted his great success and indomitable will, 
Bismarck exercised the most extraordinary power ever wielded 
minister, the more knew that William would finally 
always yield the will man whom considered indis- 
pensable for the prestige Germany. not enter upon the 
chapter which Lebon devotes the Prussian institutions, 
rather superficial, and only mention true Frenchman, 
concludes denouncing the annexation Alsace-Lorraine 
the greatest fault committed Germany nay, considers 
Bismarck’s capital fault, whom tells that his younger days 
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said, You will see that shall become great man, and that 
shall finish great fault.’ But Lebon will himself admit 
that the annexation Alsace-Lorraine certainly was not the cause 
Bismarck’s fall. not denied that, the administra- 
tion that province, great faults have been but the 
French author’s views are too much tainted with partiality 
seriously discussed, and refer what have said above 
regarding the annexation. 

The fall Bismarck was event the greatest importance for 
Germany. choice his successor was one great difficulty, 
because Bismarck had suppressed all rising men made them 
tools his absolute will, and there was independent civilian 
who had sufficent authority for this post. The emperor therefore 
showed great sagacity appointing chancellor general, who was 
not only distinguished commander but, secretary the navy, 
had shown eminent administrative capacity, and his choice has been 
justified events. General von Caprivi has contrived firm 
and conciliatory attitude get very well with the new Reichstag, 
which after the elections was pronounced Bismarck’s followers 
unmanageable. Important reforms are preparation; the 
exceptional law, which outlawed German socialists, has been suffered 
fall into abeyance, and the corruption the press, which 
Bismarck successfully tried produce spurious public opinion, 
has ceased. The aspect the international relations Germany 
equally satisfactory. had been formerly prophesied that 
Bismarck’s death (for one thought resignation) would break 
the Triple Alliance and jeopardise Germany’s position 
These predictions have been falsified events; the Triple Alliance 
stands firm ever, the relations Germany with all powers, 
and particularly with England, are the most friendly footing, 
and even those with France are good possible, the emperor 
the conference the spring 1890 being especially polite 
Jules Simon. evident that William does not wish for war, 
but the contrary maintain peace, and above all occupied 
with internal reforms. the outlook for Germany’s future seems 
promising, and can only hope that will remain so. 
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Origin the University Oxford 


HEN Brutus the Trojan conquered the isle Albion, which 
took from him thenceforth the name Britain, was accom- 
panied certain Greek philosophers, who found home the 
upper waters the Thames, where the village Graeco-lade, 
Cricklade, still recalls the nationality these learned immigrants. 
Here they opened schools, which were subsequently transferred the 
Beaumont suburb Oxford, and academical degrees were conferred 
the parish church St. Giles. still later date the masters 
and scholars were finally established within the walls the city, 
which having been founded King the great-grandson 
Brutus, the days when Saul was king Israel, was first called 
Caer-memre,’ but afterwards successively Bellisitum,’ Caer-bosa,’ 
‘Ridohen,’ and Many centuries afterwards, the 
university, having fallen somewhat into decay, was restored King 
Alfred, who called thither teachers St. Neot, St. Grimbald, John 
St. Davids, and Asser the priest. also founded three Halls, 
known the ‘great,’ the ‘less,’ and the halls the uni- 
versity, and ordered his nobles send their sons Oxford for 
education. 

Such the myth, rather aggregation myths, which satisfied 
the curiosity many generations inquirers into university history. 
doubtless grew without much conscious exercise the inven- 

faculty, but rather the natural product misunderstood 
tradition, bad etymology, and total ignorance historical 
perspective. its fully developed form found the 
‘History the Kings England,’ written about 1486 John 
Rouse, chantry priest Warwick, who had, however, combined and 
harmonised one smooth tale several inconsistent stories much 
older date. Thus the transfer the schools from Cricklade asserted 
semi-official historiola,’ prefixed copy the earliest ex- 
tant statutes, written not later than 1875 while the foundation 
the university Alfred maintained the chronicle Ralph 
Higden composed about 1360,? and the Hyde Abbey chronicle 


The historiola printed Anstey’s Munimenta Academica, Rolls series, ii. 367. 
Rolls series, vi. 354 
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somewhat later Practical use had also been made this 
story petitions presented the king’s council 1379 and 1384, 
the matter asuit between University College and the abbot 
Oseney. The work John Rouse marks the close the first 
period inquiries into the history Oxford, summing up, does, 
the mythology which had resulted from the efforts simple minds 
account for the existence the university. 

The was succeeded the sixteenth century con- 
troversial period, prolonged nearly the present time, which the 
established myths were attacked and defended the interests not 
truth but the respective claims Oxford and Cambridge 
superior antiquity. The dispute was occasioned some boastfui 
expressions oration addressed Queen Elizabeth the occa- 
sion her visit Cambridge 1564, and was commenced 
champions both, hardly credible coincidence, rejoicing the 
name Caius, Key. The first blow was delivered Thomas Caius, 
master University College, tractate presented the queen 
1566, and entitled Assertio Antiquitatis Oxoniensis Academiae, 
followed second work, Antiquitatis Academiac 
Oxoniensis,’ which did not see the light for more than century 
and half after the death the author 1572. behalf the 
rival university, John Key, master Gonville and Caius College, 
printed 1568, under the pseudonym Londiniensis,’ his 
Antiquitate Cantabrigiensis Academiae libri duo,’ and, dying 1573, 
left behind him MS. the Historia Cantabrigiensis 
One result the controversy, far, was expose the lack 
evidence for King Alfred’s connexion with Oxford, and this deficiency 
was supplied unquestionably forged interpolation the 
edition Asser’s Life Alfred, published 1603 William 
The mantle the Oxford Caius descended upon Bryan 
Twyne, whose Antiquitatis Academiae Oxoniensis Apologia’ 
appeared 1608, and whose statements were repeated with trifling 
variations Anthony Wood 1674, Hearne the eighteenth, 
and Dr. Ingram the nineteenth century. 

The third, critical, period Oxford history only just 
opening. The interpolation Asser’s Life Alfred was indeed 
long ago denounced forgery, and Meiners 1805 speaks with 
due contempt the views which writers such Wood had supported 
indiscriminate use good and badauthorities but Huber 
his History the English Universities,’ published 1839, treats 
disbelief the existence Oxford schools before the conquest 
excess scepticism, and Dr. Schaarschmidt, his Life John 


Rolls series, 41. 

Printed the following year. the two Keys and their works, see Mr. Parker’s 
Early History Oxford, Oxford Historical Society, pp. 20-39. 
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Salisbury, 1862, seems the same opinion. was not 
till 1885 that the mythological history the University was disposed 
once for all Mr. James Parker, his History Oxford 
727-1100.’ The ground which had thus beencleared destructive 
criticism was occupied 1886 Mr. Maxwell Lyte’s admirable 
the University Oxford from the earliest times the 
year This work written quite the modern spirit, and 
from the year 1200 onwards leaves desired. Mr. 
Lyte less satisfactory for the earlier period, because the 
authorities for that period have hitherto been insufficiently 
sifted. The Oxford archives, far they were explored Mr. 
Anstey for the purposes the Munimenta Academica,’ edited him 
1868 for the Master the Rolls, appear contain documents 
importance earlier date than the year therefore 
necessary look elsewhere for evidence the origin the 
university, which known have been existence more than two 
centuries previously. The sources information such teaching 
can traced Oxford the twelfth century have lately undergone 
careful re-examination,’ and now possible supersede the 
mythological account the beginnings the university history 
discontinuous indeed and scanty, but reliable far goes. 


The city Oxford first authentically mentioned but 
has ascertained connexion with schools and scholars before 
1100. Its outward characteristics the latter date are well known 
us. The then perfect circuit its walls enclosed leaf-shaped 
space, lying between the Thames and the Cherwell and marked 
its western extremity the recently built castle keep, well 
the great mound which had been thrown protection 
against the Danish forays ruder age. The city already pos- 
sessed twelve thirteen churches, which the more notable were 
St. Martin’s Carfax, St. Mary’s, St. Peter’s-in-the-east, and St. 
Michael’s, whose still extant tower served not only belfry but 
also strengthen the fortifications the north Bocardo gate. 
Just outside this gate stood the church St. Mary Magdalene. 
the two religious houses, the elder, St. claimed 
have been founded nunnery the eighth century, but had 
since become priory secular canons. Another house secular 
canons, known St. George’s College, had been founded within 
the castle precincts Robert D’Oili, the builder the castle, 
also probably the crypt St. Peter’s and the tower St. 
Michael’s. Neither St. Frideswide’s nor St. George’s was 

which the reliable evidences for what follows here are set out textually, with 


some critical apparatus. 
the Anglo-Saxon Chrenicle, sub anno. See Parker, pp. 116, 
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flourishing condition. the former are told William 
Malmesbury but few clerks were left there, and they lived very 
much they The latter was but small society, destined 
shortly absorbed the great abbey canons regular which 
was founded Oseney, just outside the city The 
neighbourhood Oxford could boast two important abbeys: that 
Abingdon, six miles down the course the Thames, dating from 
the seventh century and that Eynsham, distance 
the upper stream, which had been dedicated 1005. The bishop’s 
see had been removed from neighbouring Dorchester distant 
Lincoln 1092. 

There seems reason for associating the rise the university 
with any these religious houses, with the cathedral 
Dorchester. But the scholar king, Henry, was fond Oxfordshire. 
1114 built himself hunting box Woodstock, where also 
collected menagerie wild beasts; and 1130 completed 
what became his favourite palace Beaumont, just outside the city 
walls. Whether, are told writers much later date, 
the king came Oxford enjoy the society scholars, scholars 
came thither enjoy the patronage the king, certain that the 
first reliable traces teaching there occur the early years 
Henry 

The teaching, might expected, was derived from Normandy, 
where the older fame Bec was now rivalled the chapter 
Bayeux and St. Stephen’s abbey Caen. Schools importance 
were Caen Arnould Malcouronne,’ who died 
1118 patriarch Jerusalem and Thibaut d’Estampes, who 
seems have been enrolled among the honorary chaplains Queen 
Margaret Scotland, though she could not succeed inducing him 
pay her visit, accept preferment, her northern 
Thibaut was, however, ultimately persuaded, whether the king, 
Robert Bloet, bishop Lincoln, otherwise, settle Oxford, 
where between the years 1117-21 find him describing himself 
Magister Oxinfordiae,’ and presiding over from sixty hundred 
was evidently man mark, consulted Bishop 
Bloet, and Thurstan archbishop York, chiding the errors 
and giving his opinion with little self-confidence upon 
such questions the salvability unbaptised infants, the validity 


Gestis lib. iv. Rolls series, 315. 

See l’Abbé Rue, historiques sur ville Caen, ii. 70, 121. 

Theobaldi Stampensis, Spicilegium, iii. 447, and Migne, 
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orders conferred upon the sons priests, and the relations 
between the regular and secular clergy. attacked the monas- 
teries with much bitterness, describing them ‘prisons the 


damned, who have condemned themselves order escape eternal 


damnation,’ and arguing against the intrusion monks into the 
ridicule ‘petty clerk’ (tantillus clericellus), ‘one 
those wandering chaplains, with pointed beards, curled hair, and 
effeminate dress, who are ashamed the proper ecclesiastical habit 
and the tonsure.’ also accused being ‘occupied with 
secular whence may infer that the studies directed 
Thibaut dealt with what are usually described the liberal 
arts. 

But the next recorded Oxford teacher was theologian. the 
year 1133, learn the unimpeachable authority the Oseney 
master Robert Pullein began lecture Oxford the 
Holy Scriptures, which had been much neglected England. 
Pullein, having food and raiment and wishing for more,’ refused 
bishopric offered him Henry but subsequently became car- 
dinal and chancellor the Roman Bernard had high 
opinion his and his eight books are still 

must have been about the same time that one Robert Crick- 
lade was, use his own language, devoting himself 
the government the does not, true, specify the 
locality these schools, but they can hardly placed elsewhere than 
Oxford, which city, its neighbourhood, the whole life this 
great scholar appears have been passed. must have been born 
early the century, probably Cricklade, where owned land. 
The period his activity teacher can hardly placed later than 
1135. this period that refers, somewhat apologetically, 
later years, time when was beguiled with hurtful and 
empty speculations, when was not yet bound rule life, 
when composed work too full levities please austere 
The work question was probably the abridgment Pliny’s 
Natural History, which afterwards dedicated ‘students, and 
especially those religious houses, and must have 
been some time before 1141 that Robert assumed the habit canon 
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regular St. Mary’s, Cirencester,” since was that year elected 
the house the use regular canons. presided over St. Frides- 
wide’s till his death 1180 travelling one occasion far Sicily 
the business the priory, and contracting illness from over- 
exertion walking from Catania Syracuse, from which obtained 
relief many years afterwards only visit the tomb St. Thomas 
Canterbury.” His biblical learning still attested treatise 
the marriage and commentary the later chapters 
His reputation Hebraist was such enabled him 
borrow manuscripts Josephus from the Jewish congregations 
all parts England, and, comparison them, convince 
the Oxford Jews that the text this author had been tampered 
with, order get rid his mention the founder Christianity. 
Giraldus Cambrensis, who tells this story, says that quite 
young man had seen Prior Robert extreme old 

During the earlier years Prior Robert’s tenure office, there 
arrived Oxford Lombard jurist, Vacarius, bringing with him 
new study, that the civil law, destined take root and flourish 
exceedingly, even overshadow for time her elder sisters, 
theology and the liberal arts. Vacarius was doubtless the school 
Bologna, though hardly the generation which listened the 
teaching Irnerius. was brought England, together with 
supply books upon the civil law, act legal adviser causi- 
dicus’) Archbishop Theobald his struggle, which ended 
successfully 1146, wrest the legateship from the bishop 
This Vacarius,’ says Gervase, the nearly 
contemporary monk Canterbury, taught the civil law 
contemporary chronicler, Robert, abbot Mont St. Michel, that 
the teaching began the year 1149, attracting crowds rich 
and poor, and that, for the sake especially the latter, Vacarius 
wrote compendium the code and digest nine books, suf- 
ficient, one knows thoroughly, for deciding all the legal problems 
which are wont discussed the This work, long 
supposed have been lost, has been rediscovered the present 
century. The manuscripts it, the best which are preserved 
Bruges, Prag, and the cathedral library Worcester, are 


Lieger Book the Cirencester, fol. 182, cited Wood’s MS., 
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elaborately annotated with early glosses the opinions the 
master.’ The new study had hardly made good its ground when 
received severe though temporary check. King Stephen made 
the possession books upon the civil law illegal, and seems have 
caused such copies them could discovered burnt. 
John Salisbury, who records the edict with much indignation, com- 
paring the conduct Stephen with that Antiochus, adds that 
his friend Vacarius was put silence. goes say that 
God’s providence this impious effort suppress the civil law only 
added its little doubt that the teaching 
Oxford was soon resumed, perhaps Stephen’s death 
1154; but the founder the school seems have been called 
away other duties, holding canonry somewhere the diocese 
York, and acting papal commissioner various occasions, 
together with the abbot Fountains, the prior Thurgarton, the 
prior Bridlington, Master Angerus,’ and others, for the perform- 
ance semi-judicial His compendium, familiarly known 
the Liber pauperum,’ became leading text-book Oxford, 
where the students law from their use acquired the nickname 

The history Oxford studies during the earlier half the 
twelfth century thus marked the names four men: Thibaut 
d’Etampes, Robert Pullein, Robert Cricklade, and Vacarius but 
what know this period limited what know these 
great scholars. The latter half the century, the contrary, 
while presents with hardly any great names, becomes increas- 
ingly crowded, the years roll on, with incidental evidences that 
was the scene continuous and organised teaching and 
learning large scale. 

Prior Robert, letter the abbot Peterborough, mentions 
his having been obliged illness, date certainly earlier than 
1171, sit while preaching saints’ days the people Oxford, 
the presence also ‘scholars (clerici) from all parts England.’ 
learn from his successor, Prior Philip, how after the trans- 


Policraticus, vii. 20, viii. 22. Cf. Roger Bacon, Compendium Studii, Op. 

Cf. Ant. Coll. Decretorum, Parisiis, 1609, lib. i., tit. Wenck, Magister 
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lation the remains St. Frideswide the new shrine 1180, 
certain scholar (clericus) named Stephen, Yorkshireman 

birth, who was dwelling Oxford for the sake study, the 
flower his youth, and distinguished the elegance his appear- 
ance,’ having come death’s door from the effects wasting 
fever, called upon the saintly virgin, and after drinking cup 
consecrated water, became perfectly whole.* About the same time, 
Walter Map, subsequently known fame the archdeacon 
Oxford who sung the praises the Tavern, described ‘an 
Oxford the year 1187 the curtain rises for moment 
society which would difficult deny the character 
Giraldus Cambrensis, the energetic Welshman who 
vainly spent many years his life endeavouring obtain 
confirmation his election bishop St. David’s, had written 
work the topography Ireland, and being minded,’ tells 
us, ‘to set his light not under bushel, but candlestick,’ 
arranged give reading Oxford, where all England 
scholars most abounded and excelled scholarship.’ The reading 
was spread over three days, the first which Giraldus feasted 
all the poor the city, the second all the doctors the various 
faculties and their most promising pupils, the third the rest 
the scholars, together with many men-at-arms and few 
years later Senatus, prior Worcester, writing Clement, prior 
Oseney, compares Oxford the city Abela, mentioned the 
second book Samuel (xx, 18), which men were recommended 
send their difficulties, because abounded schools, and was 
mistress knowledge.’ Senatus surprised that Clement 
passes the galaxy wise lawyers his doors, consult 
humble prior distance upon legal questions, upon which 
can throw light unless divine The academical 
character Oxford about this time confirmed the occurrence 
sundry deeds conveyance persons described illuminators,’ 
Devizes, writing 1193, relates how French Jew, giving parting 
advice young Christian apprentice about run away Eng- 
land, warns him against visiting number towns which 
describes flattering terms. Oxford,’ says, far from 
feasting her scholars (clericos), hardly keeps them Towards 
the end the century meet with traces assistance given 
scholars enable them study Oxford. King Richard grants 
one Nicholas from Hungary 17s. 8d. ‘to support him the 


Acta Sanctorum, Octobris, viii. 579. 
Giraldus Cambrensis, Invectionibus, lib. iv. 10, Opera, Rolls series, iii. 92. 
Rebus gestis, Opera, Rolls series, 73. 

MS. Bodl. 633, fol. 209. 
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Rebus temporis Ric. Chron. Stephen, Rolls series, iii. 
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schools from Michaelmas Easter,’ 1195-6; and further help 
the following year the shape 5s. 9d. for livery, and allow- 
ance the rate half mark weekly. 1198 one Robert 
Vermeilles receives, ‘to keep him the schools,’ ten marks from 
Hubert, archbishop 1197 the Pope issued 
commission Archbishop Hubert, the bishop Lincoln, and 
Samson, abbot St. Edmund’s, reform the church Coventry 
and restore the monks. The commissioners sat Oxford, 
when learn that Abbot Samson entertained his table fourteen 
monks from Coventry, and the same time the masters the 
schools, who had been summoned 

Something may gathered the organisation Oxford 
studies towards the end the twelfth century from the life 
Edmund Rich, afterwards archbishop Canterbury. native 
Abingdon, was naturally sent Oxford, where, after being 
grounded grammar, logic, and rhetoric (the devoted 
himself some least the mathematical sciences which made 
the and the first person who authentically 
known have taken the degree Master Arts,’ the same 
fact otherwise stated, have been ‘elevated, after sufficient 
course study arts, the rank teacher, the licence 
the teachers undergraduate, the future saint was 
one time not unlike his successors modern times. St. 
Mary’s listened more the singing than the prayers, till one 
and many others were hastening off their games, 
immediately after the elevation the host, was stopped the 
north door the church’ heavenly voice which taught him 
behave better for the future. His increased devotion was rewarded. 
attending mass, went hear lecture the schools 
which stood St. Mary’s churchyard, opposite the west door 
the church, and took his seat with great crowd his friends.’ 
was however moved sudden impulse leave the building 
escaping what all declared must have been certain death from 
stone which fell out the wall upon the very place which had 
occupied moment before. was probably St. Mary’s that, 
while still undergraduate, wedded the Blessed Virgin 
secretly placing upon finger her statue ring which remained 
there long afterwards. The same devotion the Virgin charac- 
terised him master.’ While still layman dedicated 
chapel her honour, and persuaded his class accompany him 
hear mass there before lecture. little did care for the fees 
received from his pupils, that would throw them his window- 
ledge and through sort burial service over them, scattering 
dust upon them and saying: Earth earth, ashes, dust 

Pipe Rolls, annis. 
Chron. Jocelini Brakelonda, Camden Society, 69. 
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dust.’ When one his pupils was grievously sick, brought 
him his own lodging, and tended him during the night for 
less than five weeks, continuing the daytime his lectures and 
disputations spite fatigue. The Oxford career Edmund 
Rich was brought close event which sent him perfect 
himself theology Paris. was explaining the figures 
geometry, his mother appeared him vision, and taking his 
hand drew three writing each the name one 
the persons the Trinity, and saying: Dearest son, henceforth 
devote your mind these figures and 

There some reason think that during the last quarter 
the twelfth century, Oxford elsewhere, the study theology 
and arts was encroached upon that the civil law. the 
year 1190, two young Frisians, Emo and his brother Addo, who had 
already studied Paris and Orleans, were attracted the 
commune literarum Oxford. They arrived full eagerness 
improve themselves the liberal arts, but were soon convinced that 
knowledge law would better promote their future usefulness. 
They accordingly attended lectures, and took notes upon both 
canon and civil law, making copies with their own hands 
many text-books, especially the and the Liber 
Vacarius. This work was carried during the 
night, the first half which was assigned Addo, who was 
relieved during the latter half Emo; system which perhaps 
had the advantage making one bed suffice for the two brothers. 
inveterate was the habit thus formed Oxford Emo, that 
after life, when abbot Bloomkap the banks the Frivula, 
never retired rest again after the service matins. The copy 
Vacarius,’ which was preserved Bloomkap, showed plain traces 
alternate The preponderance legal over other 
study Oxford about this time seems further attested the 
account given one Daniel, Morley Norfolk, his travels 
search sound learning. Not finding what wanted Paris, 
had spent some time mathematical study Toledo, and 
returned his own country with quantity valuable works. 
was grieved hear that the liberal arts had been reduced 
silence England, that Aristotle’ and Plato’ were forgotten, 
while Titius’ and (the John Doe and Richard Roe 
Roman law) were all the rage. Not wishing find the 
only Greek among the Romans,’ accordingly set out for the 
place where, was informed, the new study particularly 


Chron. Lanercost, Maitland Club, pp. 36, 38. Cf. the Epistle the 
university Pope Innocent IV, Martene Durand, Anecdot. Thesaurus, iii. 
col. 1839. 

Emonis Chronicon, Pertz, Monumenta, xxiii. 467; Menkonis Chronicon, 
pp. 524, 
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flourished. Merlac does not mention Oxford, but can hardly 
suppose that had any other The complaints 
Giraldus Cambrensis his ‘Speculum and his 
‘Gemma Ecclesiastica,’ the desertion liberal studies favour 
the civil law, and the haste with which the civilians, before 
being thoroughly grounded the Institutes passed on, per 
the Digest and Code, apply Oxford well Paris, and 
incidental allusions the Oxford lawyers are not unfrequent his 
writings. has story Oxford scholar, one Martin, who, 
after studying law Bologna, was the habit bandying savage 
jokes with the other practitioners the Oxford courts, taunting them 
especially with the superficiality their knowledge the civil law, 
having been acquired per The Oxford jurists were, 
seems, then known pauperistae,’ from use the Liber 
Pauperum’ This same Martin figures another 
the stories Giraldus Cambrensis too audibly correcting 
the bad grammar Archbishop Hubert Canterbury, the 
occasion his holding court Oxford (about 1195), ‘in the 
presence many scholars and jurists.’ 


The evidence the origin the university may shortly 
coverable. teacher and there teacher mentioned, 
were accident, the scanty annals correspondence the 
early part the twelfth century, till length come upon 
great multitude teachers and learners, bound together 
organised society. far can judge, these teachers and their 
scholars were attracted Oxford royal patronage, and the 
conveniently central position the town. connexion, any, 
with the religious houses the place must have been but slight. 
scholars they must have been subject the authority the 
bishop the diocese. This authority, ordinarily exercised through 
the scholasticus, the chancellor, the cathedral, was delegated 
the bishop Lincoln, account the distance his see 
from Oxford, also the local archdeacon, and eventually 
chancellor, specially appointed preside over the scholars the 
the course the thirteenth century, the regent masters 
established the custom that this functionary should elected 
themselves, but was not till 1368 that they obtained papal bull 


Philosophia Magistri Danielis Merlac, MS. Arundel Mus. Brit. 
fol. 88. 

Dist. Prooem. Opera, Rolls series, iv. Cf. Wood, Historia, 56. 

Dist. ii. 37, Opera, Rolls series, ii. 318. 

Speculum ecclesiae, u.s. Wood, Historia, u.s. 

Gemma ecclesiastica, Dist. ii. 36, Opera, Rolls series, ii. 345. Cf. In- 
vectionibus, lib. ib. iii. 30, and Retractationes, ib. 426. 
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dispensing with the necessity getting their election confirmed 
the 

have seen that there existed Oxford, the first quarter 
the twelfth century, considerable schools secular learning 
and theology, the teachers which are described magistri, 
whose functions were regere clericos, regere scholas. these 
branches knowledge was added 1149 that the civil law, 
introduced Magister Vacarius. The canon law followed, and 
the twin studies soon threatened drive their elder sisters 
from the field. 1187 learn from Giraldus Cambrensis that 
the doctors and scholars Oxford were already grouped under 
several Whether these doctors’ had acquired 
their appellation from being formally co-opted into the order 
teachers, gather from the story St. Edmund, M.A., that 
degrees were thus conferred towards the end the century. 
would appear from the language Abbot Emo, that when 
visited the schools Oxford 1190 they were currently spoken 
commune studium literarum, term synonymous with Studium 
Generale,’ the earliest technical description what now call 
They could not then described university, 
because that term had not yet acquired the specific meaning that 
now belongs it, but was applied indifferently any kind 
corporate, quasi-corporate body, and even any large number 
individuals, taken 

There can, however, doubt that long before the close the 
twelfth century there existed Oxford learned society, academi- 
cally organised. may also safely infer, from events which 
occurred shortly afterwards, that its scholars were then already 
numbered thousands, and that the antagonism between town and 
gown was already accentuated. With the street fights 1208, 
leading the secession the masters and scholars 1209, the 
university emerges finally into the light history. Kings and 
popes became interested her fortunes. their favour she 
gradually gained independence the authority the bishop 
Lincoln, international recognition for her degrees, and exemption 
from the jurisdiction the royal courts. She attracted the friars, 
Dominican and Franciscan, their first arrival this country 
but the convents established within her precincts these and 
the older orders were destined soon superseded, homes for 
students, the secular colleges which have impressed upon English 
university life its most characteristic features. 


Lyte, History, pp. 40, 127, 170. 
these terms, see Denifle, Die Universitdten des Mittelalters, pp. 11, 23. 
How loose was the use the term even late 1243, appears from the letter 
that year behalf St. Edmund, already cited, which seems almost acci- 
dental that the masters and scholars are spoken wniversitas, the friars only 
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Richard 


DOUBTFUL VERDICT REVIEWED 


historical problem which the believers the guilt Richard 
have solve the reconciliation his general character 

with the special acts which accused. incapable 
solution. are told, the latest and best authority, Mr. Gairdner, 
that many Richard’s acts were dictated charitable feelings 
sense justice, that had great deal native religious senti- 
ment, that made his endeavour prevent tyranny for the 
future, that really studied his country’s welfare, that there was 
nothing mean paltry his character, that his taste buildings 
was magnificent and princely. not only restored the property 
attainted men their families, but even gave pensions the 
wives traitors who were plotting against him foreign countries. 
This the picture generous and high-minded prince. Yet 
asked believe that the same prince was venomous hunch- 
back from his birth, that committed two peculiarly atrocious 
assassinations before was nineteen, that murdered his brother, 
poisoned his wife, waded through innocent blood usurped 
crown, and completed career diabolical wickedness stran- 
gling two innocent children who were his nephews. ‘The two 
pictures cannot well true representations the same person. 
The first based the chance admissions enemies, and the 
study documents which are official their character, and beyond’ 
the suspicion bias. The second, therefore, seems call for close 


before accepted. the first blush has the aspect 


exaggerated caricature. 

must bear mind that, the death Richard, there was 
change dynasty. Henry VII had valid title the throne. 
was not only the new interest, but necessity his posi- 
tion, that should cause grave charges brought against his 
predecessor, and that they should accepted true. Henry VII 
had the power and the will silence all comment. know that 
destroyed evidence favour his predecessor. Authors em- 
ployed him, and others who were anxious please him and his 
successors, were alone permitted write histories. Not syllable 
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was allowed uttered the other side for 160 years. Bernard 
André, Archbishop Morton, and Polydore Virgil were actually 
the pay under the direct influence Henry VII. John 
Robert Fabyan wrote during his reign, accepted his version events 
and sought his favour. The Monk Croyland Abbey, although 
wrote during Henry’s reign, the sole writer with even 
pretence independence, for did not write with view 
publication. Henry VII began the business vilifying his pre- 
decessor very early his reign. was indeed matter the 
utmost moment him, for appears have considered that 
belief the alleged crimes Richard was essential the security 
his own position. brought over blind Gascon named 
Bernard André, whom appointed his poet-laureate and historio- 
grapher. André began write the life his patron 
very brief, with several gaps, and left incomplete when 
died about 1522. 

the most important the original authorities and the 
one whose testimony all subsequent history been 
based, Archbishop Morton. His narrative contained the 
History Richard attributed Sir Thomas More, who was 
Morton’s household when boy. This work first appeared 
Hardyng’s Chronicle, printed Grafton 1543. was embodied 
Hall’s Chronicle and copied Holinshed. Fourteen years after 
its publication another and somewhat different version was brought 
out Rastell was related Sir Thomas More, 
and alleged that his version was taken from manuscript written 
about 1513 More’s handwriting. Latin version, written long 
before its publication, was printed Louvain 1566 with various 
additions. cannot have been the original version, for ad- 
dressed Henry VIII, and Morton died 1500. The history, 
have it, contains long speeches and dialogues which must have 
been fabricated the writer. The title given the publisher 
misleading. not History Richard III,’ but very detailed 
narrative events from the death Edward the accession 
Richard, period less than three months. must certainly 
have been written dictated Morton, for one else could have 
been cognisant some the events. ends abruptly point 
just before the date Morton’s flight from England. personal 
knowledge ceased with his departure, and here the story suddenly 
comes toanend. was personally acquainted with every detail 
that related, and possessed exceptionally accurate 
The errors and alterations the narrative must con- 
sequently have been made intentionally and with object. The 
story the murder the princes the the book can- 
not have been written Morton, because alludes events 
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which happened after October 1500, the date that prelate’s 
death. 

John Morton was born Beer Regis Dorsetshire, early the 
fifteenth century. began life lawyer, and master 
chancery, increasing his income taking orders. took the 
Lancastrian side the civil war, and the continent with 
Queen Margaret 1462. fortunes were then low ebb, but 
they brightened when the earl Warwick came France 
betray the cause Edward IV. Morton attached himself 
Warwick Angers, went with him England 1470, escaped 


from Barnet join Queen Margaret Weymouth, and was with 


her Tewkesbury. Obtaining pardon from Edward, was 
made Master the Rolls, and became one the greatest pluralists 


the age. was grasping and avaricious. received bribe 


from Louis for inducing his own sovereign accept dishonour- 
able terms peace, and was further bought with pension 2,000 
crowns year. The contrast between the upright conduct the 
Duke Gloucester this occasion and his own baseness probably 
explains the wily priest’s malignant hostility Richard. Morton 
was made bishop Ely 1479. the death Edward 
saw wide opening for his ambition the chances long 
minority. was heart and soul the conspiracy Hastings 
and the Woodville faction against the protector. brought 
Hastings his death, but escaped himself. The incorrigible 
plotter was entrusted the custody the duke Buckingham. 
his cunning artifices induced that weak nobleman become 
traitor. led Buckingham his death, but secured his own 
safety. then joined Henry Tudor’s conspiracy abroad, and 
was doubtless through Morton’s advice that the Welsh adventurer 
put forward claim the crown. Success length attended 
the intriguer’s schemes. Henry VII made him chancellor 
and archbishop Canterbury. After much importunity 
cardinal’s hat was obtained for him from the Borgian pope. 
became enormously rich, and was one the most odious instru- 
ments Henry’s extortions. his old age wrote dictated 
this libel King Richard III the interests his patron. 

Such was the man who held the principal brief against our last 
Plantagenet. But Rastell assumed that this History Richard 
was composed Sir Thomas More because copy his hand- 
writing was found among his papers. The previous publication 
Grafton proves that there were other copies abroad, differing 
slightly from each other, and there reason for assuming that 
the copy More’s handwriting was the original. Indeed there 
evidence that was not. Grafton’s version contains good deal 
the end which not Rastell’s narrative attributed More. 
The latter ends abruptly, the whole had not been copied. 
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The respect with which this production has been treated entirely 
due Sir Thomas More’s reputed authorship. reality 
unscrupulous party pamphlet, and its authorship ought not 
affect our judgment Yet the reply any objection 
statements contained has hitherto been that was written 
the good and virtuous Sir Thomas More, and therefore must true.? 

was written More, much the worse for More’s cha- 
racter for truth and decency. But internal evidence makes 
certain that More did not write it. The author was eyewitness 
the deathbed Edward IV. Morton was 
But More was then baby arms, indeed was born. This 
settles the question. Sir Thomas made incomplete copy 
work which was attracting great deal attention, and which 
there were other copies circulation, when was young man. 
The date the copy said Rastell 1513. The actual 
compiler the book, have it, unknown. But the inspira- 
tion the whole work, with the exception the story the 
murder the young princes the end, undoubtedly from Arch- 
bishop Morton. not too much say that the continued belief 
the alleged crimes Richard III mainly due the erroneous 
assumption that his chief accuser was Sir Thomas More. 

Another authority John Rous, the so-called hermit Guy’s 
Cliff, who was antiquary and heraldic draughtsman. knew 
King Richard personally, and, pictorial roll representing 
pedigree the earls Warwick, spoke him mighty 
prince and special good lord, the most victorious prince Richard, 
his realm full commendably punishing offenders the laws, especi- 
ally oppressors his commons, which discreet guiding got 
great thanks and love all his subjects, rich and poor.’ also 
wrote regum which was not quite finished 
when Richard was killed. dedicated Henry VII, and 
heaped virulent abuse the fallen king whom had fawned upon 
when living with fulsome praise. crowded his venom into 
page two the end, afterthought please his new patron. 
The testimony such unblushing time-server Rous must 
rejected worthless. Yet one two instances has uninten- 
tionally revealed the truth where the official Tudor writers have 

Robert Fabyan was clothier and alderman London, 
chronicled the events earlier times and his own day. 
wrote during the reign Henry VII, for speaks Lord Stanley 
the Earl Derby, the earldom being creation Henry. 
was Tudor partisan, anxious please the reigning powers, and 
ready retail any story against the fallen king, even wholesale 
falsification dates. His chronicle was first published 1516. 
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Next Morton, the Italian who arrived England 1501 
was the most serviceable writer the Tudor side. Virgil 
was the paid historian Henry. was native Urbino, and 
was sent England his patron, the infamous Pope Alexander VI, 
assistant collector Peter’s pence. Henry requested him 
undertake the history, placing all official materials his disposal, 
and doubtless indicating the line was totake. proved apt 
pupil, and was rewarded with several lucrative church preferments. 
His history was completed 1534. Polydore Virgil was man 
learning and research, and the early part his work valuable 
and written excellent Latin. But did not hesitate mis- 
represent facts not only please his patrons, but gratify his own 
spite and his account events the life Richard 
recorded the version that would pleasing his employers. 
Polydore Virgil had access the works Morton, Rous, and Fabyan, 
and said have destroyed numerous original documents 
which may assumed have disproved his statements.‘ 

These five authors are the counsel and witnesses Richard’s 
unscrupulous enemy and successor. Three were well paid for their 
work, the other two wrote the hope reward and under the 
strong conviction that their own self-interest made necessary for 
them revile the dead king. The second continuation the 
Croyland Chronicle occupies entirely different position. 
remained unpublished for nearly two centuries. There every 
reason for believing that the monks who wrote it, though one was 
prejudiced and the other credulous and easily deceived, intended 
relate what they believed true. The first part this 
continuation bears internal evidence having been written one 
monk who concludes with some local notices respecting the abbey 
and its inmates. Then another monk took the chronicling pen, 
and ended his part the same way. capable proof that 
this continuation the Croyland Chronicle was written least 
two monks. referring the death Henry VI, the first monk 
prays that the tyrant who caused may given time for repent- 
ance. This part must, therefore, have been written while the tyrant 
question was alive, whether Edward IV, Gloucester, Rivers 
intended. The second monk says the end that the work was 
finished Apr. 1486, and that was written ten days. 
Edward, Gloucester, and Rivers were all dead April 1486. Con- 
sequently these two passages must have been written different 
hands. 

The first these monks was the most judicious the two, and 
had probably once mixed the world. mentions coun- 
cillor Edward who was doctor Common Law. the 
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margin there note the effect that the same man wrote that 
part the chronicle. this note relied on, the first monk 
had once been the service Edward IV, but had Lancastrian 
sympathies like Morton; for refers the executions after 
Tewkesbury vindictive, and hints rumour that Henry 
met his death order his successor. His part the chronicle 
covers the period from 1471 the death Edward IV. The 
second monk seems have known nothing the outer world, and 
was very credulous. with him that have this 
inquiry. When has not been misled, gives the dates events 
correctly, and this most important, for his means the falsi- 
fications the unscrupulous writers the pay Henry VII are 
detected. alone gives the true grounds which Richard’s 
claim the crown rested, which are misrepresented Morton and 
Polydore Virgil, and left unstated Rous and Fabyan. 

The later chroniclers, such Grafton, Hall, Stow, Holinshed, 
and Buck, copied from the earlier writers. They are not original 
authorities. chronicle little more than free translation 
Polydore Virgil, served with embellishments invented him- 
self. For instance, when described the burial Henry said 
that the corpse was conveyed Chertsey without priest clerk, 
torch taper, singing saying.’ happens that the accounts 
payments have been preserved for obsequies and masses said 
four orders brethren, for linen cloth, spices, and wages men 
torches. Stow more trustworthy. But these later 
writers cannot relied upon for facts. was their habit add 
numerous minor details the stories they received from their pre- 
decessors, and cannot reasonably doubted that these additions 
were inventions intended add force interest their narratives. 
Hall’s account the funeral Henry isone out 
But when these later chroniclers insert quote from documents 
the case different. Thus Hall and Grafton give the conversation 
between Morton and the duke Buckingham Brecknock, being 
copy some original document. Buck gives the substance 
letter from Elizabeth York the duke Norfolk, the original 
which had seen. gives the proceedings the council when 
was decided confine Elizabeth Woodville Bermondsey 


Nunnery. such cases think that the evidence these later. 


writers may accepted. But can only use the evidence 
writers who were contemporary with Henry VII, considering the 
charges against his predecessor. 

These writers brought indictment, many counts, against 
Richard III, after his death. will seen, the course this 
discussion, with what object these accusations were made, and why 
belief them was considered important the success 
the Tudor usurpation. The reckless profusion abuse was due 
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the complete license the traducers. one could appear for the 
accused. The young king was dead, his corpse subjected cow- 
ardly insults, his friends proscribed, his people silenced. Calumny 
was triumphant and unchecked. Yet there was method the 
scheme the Tudor writers. Their accusations were all intended 
lead belief the dead king’s guilt with regard one 
central crime. 

The evidence which the Tudor writers mainly rely for 
Richard’s guilt, regards the murder his nephews, the perpe- 
tration numerous former crimes. must, therefore, examine 
this evidence relates each charge. The first concerns 
Richard’s alleged deformity and the circumstances his birth. 

Rous states that was two years his mother’s womb, that 

was born feet foremost, with hair down his shoulders, with 
complete set teeth, and that his right shoulder was much higher 
than his left. Morton says that his left shoulder was higher than 
his right. Polydore Virgil says the shoulders were unequal. 
Fabyan and the Croyland monk not say word against 
Richard’s personal appearance. The obvious fables, these 
descriptions, throw just suspicion all other statements from the 
same sources. The object the Tudor historians, commencing 
their grotesque caricature imaginary monster with these 
stories his personal deformity, apparent. They intended 
make him detestable from the outset. They calculated that impro- 
bable crimes would more readily believed, the alleged perpe- 
trator was deformed hunchback born with teeth. They were 
right. Modern writers have also understood this method treat- 
ment. Macaulay was careful prepare the minds his 
readers for the alleged judicial crimes Sir Elijah, telling them 
that little Impey was the habit stealing cakes school. The 
great essayist, well the Tudor historians, knew his public. 
The one invented the pilfering story, and the others the hump back 
with similar object. had been juvenile thief, 
king had been deformed little monster, the charges against them 
after life would more readily accepted true. This 
illogical, but human nature. Richard was described 
hunchback, and made commit several atrocious crimes, order 
prepare men’s minds receive, without incredulity, the story 
the murder his nephews. was probably anticipated that this 
final draft their powers belief would dishonoured unless the 
alleged murderer had been steeped crime from his 

the early age eighteen Richard accordingly accused 
ing committed cowardly and inhuman murder cold blood, after 
the battle Tewkesbury. accuser the Italian who was the 
paid historian Henry VII. Contemporary evidence unanimous 
contradicting this accusation. There was only one eye-witness 
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who wrote account the battle. said that young Edward 
Lancaster was taken fleeing the townwards, and slain the 
This was the plain truth. fought bravely and fell 
the retreat. The next writer, order time, was Warkworth, but 
was not present. wrote—‘There was slain the field, 
Prince Edward, which cried for succour the duke Clarence.’ 
Bernard André, the paid historian Henry VII, and Comines say 
the same that fell the field battle. Fabyan, writing long 
afterwards please Henry VII, the first who started the story 
that young Edward was taken prisoner and brought before the 
king. added that Edward ‘strake him the face with 
his gauntlet, which the prince was the king’s servants incon- 
tinently slain.’ This story must rejected fabulous, because 
contradicts all the contemporary accounts. But doubt 
suggested Polydore Virgil version which would still more 
acceptable his employer. This protégé Pope Alexander 


conceived the idea giving lurid Borgian colouring, better 
suited the latitude Urbino than that Tewkesbury. Instead 
the king’s servants, substituted Clarence, Gloucester, and 
Hastings the assassins. Holinshed added Dorset. 

The question whether Polydore Virgil repeated tradition 
invented slander. Rous and Morton wrote with the object 
bringing every charge they could collect against Richard. Yet theyare 


silent about the murder young Edward Tewkesbury. there 
had been tradition the sort, they must have known it, and 
would have eagerly repeated it. the case Morton this silence 
damning proof against Polydore Virgil. For Morton was 
actually present Tewkesbury. young Edward was murdered, 
cannot have failed cognisant the crime. Yet book 
prepared with the object enumerating the alleged crimes 
Richard said nothing. had scruples. repeated all 
could think of, with the object heaping opprobrium 
Richard’s memory, but there not hint about assassinating 
Edward Lancaster. Morton’s silence, under these circumstances, 
amounts proof that the story was not based tradition, but 
that was fabrication the unscrupulous Italian. For any 
one knew all the details the battle Tewkesbury first hand, 
was Morton. was there. His silence explodes the fable. 
also convicts Polydore Virgil having fabricated exceptionally 
foul slander. The evidence such man worthless any 
point which his employer personally interested. 
Virgilii duo sunt: alter Maro, Polydore 
mendax ille poeta fuit. 

The charge against the duke Gloucester that murdered 

Henry insinuation rather than accusation. 
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says, ‘as men constantly say,’ Polydore Virgil, ‘it was the con- 
tinual report,’ Fabyan, ‘the common fame,’ Rous, many 
believe.’ must, therefore, treat it, the first instance, 
rumour only, and judge from probabilities. are asked 
believe that young Richard the age eighteen, when had just 
won great military renown, arrived the Tower the evening one 
day, with orders proceed active service early the next morning, 
that found time induce Lord Rivers, the constable, who was 
his political enemy, deliver charge him, order that 
might assassinate defenceless and feeble with his own 
hand, deed which was only remotely interested, and which 
might just well have been perpetrated any hired jailer; and 
that, although the act must have been done with the knowledge 
Lord Rivers and his officials, and Henry’s numerous servants, 
yet there was never any certainty about it. Rivers, remem- 
bered, was Richard’s enemy. 

This grossly improbable story bears the evidence its origin 
clearly marked. was put forward the reign and the inter- 
ests Henry VII. was rumour manufactured his paid 
writers. Gloucester was only the Tower for one night, 
namely that May, two his traducers, Fabyan and Wark- 
worth’s informant, saw the necessity for placing Henry’s death 
May. Polydore Virgil forgot this necessity and placed much 
later the month. that these Tudor authorities not agree, 
and are all unworthy credit. The truth the 
evidence Henry’s household accounts. The expenses and diet 
Henry and his ten servants were paid for fourteen days from 
May, that until May, the date his the 24th 
Gloucester was Sandwich. The only contemporary writer, 
letter the citizens Bruges, confirmed this date. 

Laing, his continuation Henry’s History Great Britain, 
mistook the day which the accounts were audited and passed, 
namely June, for the day which the expenses were incurred, 
and concluded that Henry was alive June. This was 
triumphantly pointed out Dr. Lingard. But although Laing 
made mistake, the date the auditing does not affect the 
question. The fact remains that the board Henry and his 
servants was paid, and that was consequently alive for fourteen 
days after May, His murder Gloucester 
thus becomes physical impossibility. 

Other charges against Gloucester before his brother’s death may 
dismissed more summarily. was said have forced Lady 
Anne Neville marry him immediately after had murdered 
Edward Lancaster, who was her husband. Edward was not her 
husband, and Gloucester did not murder him. the other hand 
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the two young cousins, Richard and Anne, were brought 
Years before, the inaugural feast Archbishop Neville, they are 
mentioned sitting one table together. Their union was most 
natural. Anne was her husband’s constant companion every 
important crisis his life, sorrow and joy, and there good 
reason believe that the marriage was happy one. The malig- 
nant slander involved the insinuation that Richard 
wife, due the brain the Italian priest, and peculiarly 
Borgian conception. Anne’s illness was lingering decline, during 
which she was assiduously cared for her sorrowing husband and 
her physicians. The calumny that she was poisoned was merely 
insinuation, but most the Tudor calumnies take the form 
insinuations. ‘It wrote Sir Harris Nicolas, which 
deserving attention for other reason than affords 
remarkable example the manner which ignorance and prejudice 
sometimes render what called history more contemptible than 
romance.’ But important affording further proof the 
untrustworthiness the authorities who made it, Polydore Virgil 
and Rous. 

The most elaborate and detailed part the indictment against 
Richard III refers the so-called usurpation, including the period 
from his arrival London his coronation. The events the 
interregnum had represented such way that might 
appear that Henry Tudor was righteously superseding tyrannical 
usurper. This was matter vital importance the intruding 
dynasty. Accordingly much art was devoted the preparation 
plausible story, while documents that would contradict were 
carefully but not always effectually destroyed. The narrative 
Richard’s accession mainly due Morton. was leading 
actor in, and eyewitness of, what described. was very 
able and clever man, and was intimately acquainted with the 
facts they really happened. Consequently every mistake that 
detected his narrative, every date that falsified, must have 
been inserted designedly, and with special object. 

Morton opens his case with the assumption that the duke 
Gloucester had always intended supplant his nephew. The 
truth exactly the reverse Morton’s version. Gloucester’s 
conduct was straightforward and loyal. After attending solemn 
obsequies his brother York Minster, called the nobility 
and gentry Yorkshire swear allegiance his young nephew. 
When arrived London ordered preparations made 
for his coronation, and sent summonses forty 
esquires receive knighthood the Bath the occasion. 
also caused the dresses got ready, which were worn 
his nephew the coronation. These preparations must been 
well known Morton who passed them over silence, because 
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they would tend give true impression, where wanted leave 
false This state things lasted for month after the Protector 
Gloucester arrived London with his nephew. June the 
protector had fixed the coronation for the 22nd. But now there 
came Onor June, Dr. Robert Stillington, bishop 
Bath and Wells, revealed the council the long concealed fact that 
Edward was married the bishop the Lady Eleanor Talbot, 
widow son Lord Butler Sudley, and daughter the first 
earl Shrewsbury, before went through secret marriage cere- 
mony with Elizabeth Woodville, the widow Sir John Grey. 
Dr. Stillington, when performed the ceremony, had been strictly 
enjoined the king not reveal it. The Lady Eleanor after- 
wards retired convent Norwich, where died, and was 
buried the church the Carmelites.’ 

Dr. Stillington was the second son gentleman good 
family, living his own land Acaster Selby Yorkshire. 
was churchman eminence, and 1466 became bishop Bath 
and Wells, and lord privy seal. 1467 was installed the 
high office lord chancellor, and delivered eloquent and states- 
manlike speech the opening parliament May 1468. After 
holding the office chancellor with dignity and credit for six years, 
resigned owing ill-health 1473. the Woodvilles had any 
knowledge the first marriage, Bishop Stillington would source 
anxiety and fear them. find that the duke Clarence 
was attainted February 1478, series charges, most them 
frivolous and none sufficiently serious account for his death 
the hands his own brother. There must have been something 
behind. Mr. Gairdner has suggested that the execution Clarence 
was due his having discovered the secret. Certainly that would 
account for it. The influence the Woodvilles was paramount, 
and would then necessity their continuance power that 
Clarence should cease live. very significant that, the 
very time Clarence’s attainder, Bishop Stillington was arrested 
and imprisoned for uttering words prejudicial the king and his 
state.’ was pardoned the following June, 1478. All this 
points the discovery the first marriage Clarence, and 
the utterance some imprudent speech the bishop, which 
expiated imprisonment followed renewed promises silence. 

Dr. Stillington appears have been pious and munificent 
bishop. founded collegiate chapel his brother’s land 
Acaster, for provost and fellows, and for free education grammar, 
writing, and music. was able statesman and diplomatist, 
and very loyal and faithful adherent the white rose. His 
one fault was that did not ensure his own destruction pro- 
claiming Edward’s secret before that king’s death. There was 
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urgent obligation so. But when the necessity arose, 
was bound come forward. Gloucester was only child 
when his brother’s matrimonial entanglements were formed, and 
knew nothing. was eleven and half when Elizabeth Wood- 
ville was taken into favour, and the Butler marriage was still 
earlier date. 

The announcement this previous marriage the council, 
Bishop Stillington, made inevitable that the matter should 
thoroughly sifted. The bishop instruments, proctors, 
and notaries the law, with depositions divers The 


majority the council must have seen once that the illegitimate 


son the late king could not succeed. Such proceeding would 
inevitably the precursor innumerable tronbles. The case was 
prepared laid before the parliament which was summoned 
meet June 25. There was, however, small but powerful 
minority the council, led Lord Hastings and Bishop Morton, 
whom the prospect losing the openings their ambition 
offered the succession minor was most distasteful. Both 
these statesmen had received bribes from Louis XI, and were not, 
therefore, men scrupulous integrity. Hastings, indeed, had been 
guilty the baseness accepting bribes both from Louis and from 
the duke Burgundy. These malcontents, with some others, 
commenced opposition, began meet apart, and intrigued with 
the Woodville faction. The protector became alarmed and ordered 
troops from York. The conspirators secretly issued 
ordering the members parliament not come London, 
prevent any decision from being arrived respect- 
ing the succession. Finally plot was formed seize the pro- 
tector. was probably question hours when, acting 
warning from Catesby, the protector arrested Lord Hastings, and 
broke the conspiracy. 

Morton relates these events with matchless cunning. His 
object was instil belief that Hastings worked against the 
Woodvilles throughout, and concert with Gloucester, thus endea- 
vouring to’show that there was conspiracy. order create 
this impression gives two false dates. makes young Richard 
leave sanctuary, join his brother Edward, June. The true 
date was the asserts that Lord Rivers was beheaded 
June, the very day the arrest Hastings, and makes 
great point it, observing, striking coincidence, that Hastings 
suffered death the selfsame day and about the selfsame hour 
Rivers, whose execution had approved. knew this 
false. Rivers made his will the 23rd, and was beheaded the 
25th. Morton had motive for falsifying these dates. wanted 
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appear that Hastings was enemy the Woodville faction 
the end, that was party the removal young Richard 


from sanctuary and the execution Rivers. Clearly 


because Hastings was not enemy the Woodvilles the 


with Morton and others, had entered into conspiracy 


with them against the protector. was important conceal this 
because justified the protector’s action against Hastings, and 
Morton did resorting falsification dates. 

The astute prelate’s minute description the scene when 
Hastings was arrested Friday, June, exceedingly clever. 
have the reminiscences eyewitness, who wasalso schemer 
dealing with the facts leave false impressions, clothed the 
semblance veracious recollections. The tale the strawberries 
masterly touch designed give air reality the scene. 
The withered arm fabrication intended conceal the real 
charge made the protector. charge was contained the 
proclamation which Morton professes give the substance. 
The seeker after truth would very much prefer the original text. 
But was destroyed. Its destruction strong presumption 
favour the protector, and justifies the conclusion that the real 
charge was serious one. incredible that Catesby merely 
revealed the nonsense about Jane Shore’s sorcery. Morton has 
inserted this rubbish order conceal the real charge made 
Gloucester. Morton further alleges that wife was all 
women the one the queen most hated,’ and that she was the 
mistress Hastings. She was really the mistress Dorset, the 
queen’s and the motive for bringing the queen’s alleged 
hatred this place conceal the real position Jane Shore, 
which was that secret agent between the queen’s party and 
Hastings. 

Morton would have believe that Hastings was beheaded 
the spot, without trial, and this story also told Fabyan, and 
adopted Polydore Virgil. was version industriously spread 
Morton, lawless cruelty and indecent haste against the 
protector. But was false. Yet Morton must have given publicity 
very soon after the accession Henry VII, and was obviously 
very anxious that should accepted true. The date June 
for the execution was given the credulous old Croyland monk, 
and was accepted Fabyan, who must have known have been 
false, with such zeal that added few extra touches the 
story. Fabyan was London and knew the truth. Yet 
clearly implies that the delivery young Richard and the 
execution Rivers took place before the arrest Hastings. 
also falsified dates reconcile the alleged date the execution 
Hastings with other events, following Morton this also. The 
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seems unavoidable that Fabyan and Morton were 
collusion. For both were aware the truth from personal know- 
ledge, and both perverted the same way. 

The testimony master Simon who wrote letter 
from London Sir William Stonor Saturday, June, 1483, 
quite above suspicion. said that ‘on Friday last was the lord 
Chambleyn (Hastings) hedded sone after noon.’ Saturday was 
the Friday last was the 20th. here have evidence that 
Lord Hastings was not beheaded until week after his arrest, and, 
there was indecent haste, may assume that there was 
trial and sentence before proper tribunal. has been suggested 
that when Stallworthe wrote Friday last,’ did not mean Friday 
last, but the Friday before Friday last. This theory disproved 
the very next line Stallworthe’s letter. there says that 
‘on Monday last’ young Richard came out sanctuary. 
‘Monday last’ meant Monday last, Friday must taken 
mean Friday last. 

The evidence that the story the hasty execution the Lord 
Chamberlain fable does not rest solely Stallworthe’s letter. 
Morton and Fabyan are convicted out their own mouths. 
must borne mind that have several fixed dates. Hastings 
was arrested June. certain that Thursday, June, 
was the date Richard’s accession. fixed the year 
book. Dr. Shaw’s sermon was certainly preached the previous 
Sunday, that June. well Stallworthe, tells 
that the execution Hastings was the previous Friday. These 
are fixed beacons and will lead the truth. 

Fabyan and Morton had manipulate these dates make 
appear that Hastings was beheaded the 13th, the very day 
his arrest. Fabyan tried get rid the week between the 
and the 20th. was bound recognise the fact that the execu- 
tion was the Friday before the Sunday Dr. Shaw’s sermon. 
brought the sermon back week. But the sermon was well 
known have been preached the Sunday before Richard’s 
accession. had move accession also, and 
placed June. his dishonesty detected, for the 20th 
was not Thursday, and that Thursday the 26th was the date 
the accession beyond dispute. 

Morton was course the same difficulty regards his dates. 
But was far more practised the manipulation evidence. 
Such old hand would commit himself dates little possible. 
would fear them thief fears detective. only gives 
one, and selects the right day the week, which Fabyan does 
not. But this quite enough convict him. chose the 19th 
for the day Richard’s accession, with the very same object 
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Fabyan, get rid the gap between the 18th and 20th; well 
knowing that the right date was the 26th. 

can now perceive the truth, both through the direct testimony 
Stallworthe and through the dishonesty Morton and Fabyan. 
Lord Hastings was ‘arrested June charge treason, 
tried and sentenced, and executed after decent interval Friday, 
the 20th. Richard committed fatal mistake not treating 
Morton and Stanley the same way. They richly deserved it, 
and their impunity was his ruin. Richard mourned for Lord 
Hastings, his old companion arms, soon the danger was 
over. This admitted his bitterest enemy. ‘The Protector 
loved him well and was loth have lost The duke 
Gloucester showed his respect and love for the memory Hastings 
once restoring his children blood, and granting the forfeited 
estates the widow. also liberally rewarded the brother 
Hastings for past services, and granted all his requests. 

The trial Lord Rivers, with Grey, Vaughan, and Hawte, 
followed that Hastings. They had intended keep the 
government their own hands main force, their baggage con- 
tained large quantities armour and implements war, which was 
proof that they contemplated the raising and arming large 
force, and their designs were undoubtedly treasonable. But the 
long delay bringing them trial justifies the belief that their 
capital punishment was not intended, fresh treason had not been 
brought home them, arising out the Hastings conspiracy. 
Morton brings forward the same accusation their case, and 
gives false date for the execution. would have believe that 
Rivers and his companions were also put death ‘without 
much the formality trial.’ But his untruthfulness exposed 
the evidence another Tudor witness. Rous inadvertently let 
out the fact that there was trial, not knowing that there was any 
reason for concealing it. certainly did not out any good 
will for King Richard. There was trial and the Earl North- 
umberland presided it. was not the sole judge, but the 
president acting with other probably sat com- 
missioner execute the office lord steward, with northern 
peers try Rivers. Morton falsified the date the executions, 
making them earlier twelve days. One his objects has already 


pointed out. The other was indicate such haste the 


executions would make the absence any trial appear 

The treasonable designs Rivers and his associates made their 
condemnation just, and their punishment was necessary for the 
safety and tranquillity the country. The accomplished earl 
philosophically prepared for death. had played for high stakes, 
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had lost, and was ready pay the penalty. showed his confi- 
dence the integrity and kindly feeling the duke Gloucester 
appointing him supervisor the will which made Sheriff 
Hutton June. The trust was not misplaced. appointed 
William Catesby, meritorious but shamefully maligned public 
servant, his executor. 

Morton next proceeds misrepresent the title King Richard 
III the crown. The point great importance and merits 
close attention. The statement Richard’s title the throne was 
drawn and adopted the Lords Spiritual and Temporal and 
Commons, between the 8th and the 25th June. The document 
was afterwards embodied act parliament, entitled the Titulus 
Regius, with which the writers employed Henry VII must have 
well acquainted. When Henry came the throne ordered 
this act repealed without quoting the preamble, with view 
its purport being concealed. caused destroyed, and 
threatened any one who kept copy with fine and imprisonment 
during his pleasure. spite this threat the monk Croyland 
told the truth, but his chronicle remained manuscript. Henry’s 
conduct affords strong presumption that the title King Richard 
was valid. For was not content with annulling the act. 
granted illusory pardon Bishop Stillington, who was the 
principal witness the truth the main statement the Titulus 
Regius. This was done with the object keeping silence the 
subject the real offence, which was telling the truth. Henry 
then arrested him another trumped-up charge, and kept him 
close and solitary confinement Windsor Castle until his death 
June 1491. 

These proceedings show the immense importance attached 
Henry VII suppression the truth relating Richard’s title 
the crown. the previous marriage Edward with Lady 
Eleanor Butler had not been true, the falsehood would have been 
eagerly exposed, and there would have been occasion invent 
any other story. the other hand, this marriage really took 
place, the evidence would have been suppressed and another story 
would have been invented and promulgated. The evidence was 
suppressed, and different tale was put forward. The conclusion 
inevitable that the statement previous marriage Edward 
with Lady Eleanor Butler was true. 

mere accident the original draft the Titulus Regius was 
not destroyed. was discovered long afterwards among the Tower 
records. Its tenor was given the Croyland monk, and 
printed more fully Speede’s History (1611). Richard’s title rested 
the evidence that Edward’s children were illegitimate owing 
the previous marriage with Lady Eleanor Butler, and that the 
children Clarence were incapacitated his attainder. 
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certain, therefore, that this and this only was the statement made 
inspired sermons and speeches the time for was the official 
case those who advocated Richard’s accession. impossible 
that one ground for the claim should have been put forward offi- 
cially, and another, which was not only different but contradictory, 
the sermons and speeches directed made the same 
time. 

Now all this was perfectly well known Morton and Polydore 
Virgil when they concocted their stories. But they believed that 
the truth had been effectually placed out reach that was 
safe for them adopt what tale they chose. Their business was 
conceal the truth. They, therefore, stated that Dr. Shaw 
preached sermon the Sunday before Richard’s accession 
which calumniated the duchess York maintaining that all 
her sons were some other man, except Richard who was the only 
son the duke, her husband. The object was throw the reader 
off the scent with regard Edward’s own connubial proceedings, 
bringing infamous and very absurd charge against his 
mother. 

This clearly the tale that Polydore Virgil was instructed 
put into Dr. Shaw’s mouth, and nothing alludes 
the common report that Edward’s children were called bastards 
Dr. Shaw, and declares that the report was voyd all truthe.’ 
But Morton contradicts this. also puts the slander about the 
duchess York into Dr. Shaw’s mouth, and goes further, 
making the preacher tell another tale which would make bastards 
Edward’s children. According Polydore Virgil the report that 
Dr. Shaw made bastards Edward’s children was all 
truthe.’ According Morton the preacher added that Edward 
was previously married woman named Lucy. will seen 
that these authorities contradict each other. Morton’s intro- 
duction the name Elizabeth Lucy was red herring drawn across 
the path. His great object was conceal the name Lady Eleanor 
Butler. The absurdity story respecting the woman Lucy 
will appreciated when call mind that she actually had two 
children Edward IV. are asked believe that Dr. Shaw, 
preaching sermon support Richard’s claim the throne, 
put forward statement which, true, would make two children 
legitimate, whose legitimacy would once bar any claim the 
part Richard. Such falsehoods alone discredit the authority 
Polydore Virgil and Morton. There can now doubt that Dr. 
Shaw his sermon, indeed ever preached it, simply explained 
the people the contents the petition stating Richard’s title, 
which was about presented him. know that neither 


the duchess York nor Elizabeth Lucy was mentioned that 
petition. 
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Morton and Virgil are wholly unworthy belief any point 
relating Richard III. One more instance their misrepresen- 
tations may given. They allege that the cause the duke 
Buckingham’s discontent was the refusal King Richard grant 
him the moiety the Bohun lands, that the duke’s suit was rejected 
with many spiteful words, and that there was ever afterwards hatred 
and distrust between them. the exact opposite this. 
Richard granted Buckingham’s petition the fullest and most 
generous manner, giving him the lands under the royal sign manual, 
and all the profits from the date signature until the formality 
was completed authority Morton must 
have had object making this misleading statement. was, 
doubt, conceal the true cause Buckingham’s discontent and 
subsequent treason which were due Morton’s own deceitful and 
unscrupulous persuasions working the weak mind ambitious 
and unprincipled nobleman. Assailed the insidious flattery this 
incorrigible intriguer was hurried into rash attempt which cost 
him his life. 

The last charge against King Richard that intended 
marry his illegitimate niece Elizabeth. unsustained any 
evidence, and contrary all probability. Such project would 
have stultified the act parliament which his title the crown 
was based. The king was politician and was not entirely bereft 
his senses. But there evidence that the scheme was favoured 
the girl herself and her mother, which accounts for the existence 
the rumour. Their ages were suitable, the king being thirty-two 
and his niece her twenty-first and the duke 
Norfolk, Elizabeth expressed strong wish become the wife her 
uncle, who, she said, was ‘her only joy and maker the world.’ 
But Richard himself can never have contemplated such marriage. 
Directly the rumour reached his ears publicly contradicted it. 
‘The whole tale,’ says Sir Harris Nicolas, invented with the 
view blackening Richard’s character, gratify the monarch 
whose reign all the contemporary writers who relate flourished.’ 
The same may safely said the various stories told about Henry 
Tudor, while Brittany, having promised marry Elizabeth. 
These stories were doubtless after-thought Morton, time 
when Henry and Elizabeth were actually married. Repeated 
Polydore Virgil, they were retailed, with the customary embellish- 
ments, Hall and Grafton. 


now arrive the main question round which all these 
accusations revolve, and settle which they were invented. For, 
attempting impartial consideration the question the fate 
King Edward’s sons, must always remembered that the main 
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argument against Richard rests upon the truth his previous 
alleged crimes. This argument destroyed Richard was not 
venomous hunchback born with teeth, was not cold scheming 
villain who had already committed two atrocious murders, drowned 
his brother butt malmsey, slandered his mother, poisoned his 
wife, and waded through the blood innocent men usurped 
throne. careful study the evidence establishes the fact that 
these accusations are false, and that they were invented the 
writers under new dynasty order blacken the character 
the last Plantagenet king, and make the charge against him, 
that murdered his nephews, more plausible. For was matter 
the utmost moment Henry VII, not only that the boys should 
have been put out the way, but that should believed that 
the crime was perpetrated before his accession. 

reality have deal with different man altogether. The 
real Richard, who accused the murder his nephews, was not 
previously steeped The accusation must now considered 
being brought against prince the fifteenth century, not better 
certainly not worse than the average his contemporaries. This 
once disposes the chief point the evidence against him. 

must approach the questions relating the fate the two 
young sons Edward IV, without having constantly before our 
minds the grotesque caricature portrayed the Tudor writers. 
Although not possible, especially this distance time, 
account for the workings any man’s mind, for the motives 
which may control his actions, yet necessary consider this 
phase the question with much light can bring bear 
it. Edward always evinced unshaken love and affection for 
his young brother, and showed the most absolute confidence him 
the time his death. returned this affection with 
devoted loyalty. had love for the Woodville faction, but 
must have felt some regard for his brother’s children, being such 
man believe has now been shown have been. This 
feeling regard would decrease the strength any motive pro- 
ducing desire put them out the way for his own ends. But 
there was such motive. The boys had been declared 
illegitimate the unanimous voice parliament. claimants 
the throne they had ceased dangerous. half 
dozen Lancastrian exiles, and few peers whose absence 
for extreme age youth the calls duty, the whole house 
lords was Richard’s coronation. Even the Woodville faction 
had submitted, and was represented the coronation Viscount 
Lisle and the bishop Salisbury. The mother Henry Tudor 
bore the train Richard’s queen, and his uncle Lord Welles was 
also attendance. There was absolutely party for the illegiti- 
mate sons Edward the time their alleged murder, and 
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consequently danger apprehended from them. the story 
had put the murders after, even just before, Buckingham’s rising, 
would little more plausible. But placed them two three 
months before the rising, when the king had not the shadow 
suspicion that any opposition was contemplated. There certainly 
was motive for the crime. 

may, however, argued that the workings men’s minds are 
inexplicable, and that Richard may have committed the crime from 
motive which would seem insufficient any reasonable man. 
decide upon this proposition can only turn consideration 
his conduct regards other persons the same relationship and 
position the two boys, and who might possibly give Richard 
trouble. There were seven such persons, namely, the five daughters 
Edward IV, and the two children the Duke Clarence. The 
king treated his nieces with kindness and consideration near 
relations, soon they came out sanctuary, and were placed 
under his protection. The young earl Warwick, son Richard’s 
elder brother Clarence, was far more formidable rival than the 
sons Edward. The former was incontestably legitimate, while 
the latter had been declared illegitimate both houses 
parliament. Richard knighted the earl Warwick, made him 
member his household and his council, and, the death 
his own son, made Warwick his heir. alleged Rous 
that subsequently displaced the son Clarence and put him 
prison, substituting another nephew, the earl Lincoln, 
heir. But this disproved the York records, where Warwick 
shown still member the council with precedence before 
Lincoln, only four months previous the battle Bosworth. 
Warwick was stil! Richard’s heir when the end came. there- 
fore know that Richard did not look upon the children his 
elder brothers enemies destroyed, but relations 
cherished. 

find then that the two young sons Edward went 
reside the royal lodgings the Tower June 1483. have 
the evidence Morton that Richard declared would provide 
for them, and maintain them honourable estate that all the 
realm ought and should the regulations King 
Richard’s household, dated July, 1484, some months after the 
death his own little son, ordained that the children are 
together one That these children were high 
rank shown the further order that livery exceed the 
allowance but only Lord’ (Lincoln ‘and the children.’ 
These children were probably Edward, son Clarence, and Edward 
and Richard, sons Edward IV, the three nephews the king who 
formed part his household. When the realm was threatened 
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with invasion, they would naturally sent places 
Warwick and Elizabeth Sheriff Hutton, Edward and Richard 
the Tower. 

There are other circumstances which tend confirm the belief 
that the king’s nephews were alive and well during the whole period 
his reign. barely credible that, there had been foul play, 
the mother could have been induced any promises throw her 
remaining children the protection one who had already violated 
the most sacred ties regards her two sons. is, however, just 
possible that weak and selfish woman, weary confinement 
sanctuary, might have been induced come terms with the 
murderer her sons, order obtain comfortable provision for 
herself and her daughters. But she did more than this: she sent 
her other son Dorset, who was safe France, advising him 
return home and reconcile himself with the king. absolutely 
incredible that she could have done this, her two sons had been 
foully murdered this very king, even she did not know that 
they were alive and well. She remained friendly terms with 
Richard until his death, and her daughters attended the festivities 
his court. Still stronger evidence, the same direction, 
afforded the letter the duke Norfolk, whether was written 
the king’s niece Elizabeth, her mother Mr. Gairdner 
suggests. Neither mother nor daughter could have spoken 
Richard her only joy and maker the world’ have said that 
she was ‘his heart and thought,’ had just murdered the 
sons one and the brothers the other. The thing quite 
impossible. this letter was written, the queen dowager 
sent for Dorset from France, which fact, the two boys must 
been alive and well. 

There remain for consideration the rumours which are alleged 
have prevailed during the reign King Richard, the effect 
that his nephews had been murdered. maintained that, 
these rumours were generally believed, Richard must have been 
guilty, because had been innocent would have taken some 
steps disprove the rumours, and took such steps—or 
rather such steps are recorded his enemies. The points for 
investigation are whether such rumours actually existed, and so, 
whether they were general reach the king’s ears, and make 
advisable that anything should done refute them. 

alleged that these rumours took shape during the king’s 
progress York, the summer and autumn 1483. 
nowhere alleged that they existed any other time during Richard’s 
reign. The authority for rumour about the fate the two boys 
the summer 1483 the Croyland Chronicle; and there can 
doubt that the statement was made good faith, although the 
writer may have been deceived. The statement the effect that the 
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remaining custody the Tower, the people the south 
and west England became anxious for their liberation, that 
meetings were held the subject, and that proposals were made 
arrange the escape the daughters Edward IV, that, 
anything happened his sons, there might still heirs his 
body. was also reported that the sons Edward were dead, 
though was not known what violent means they met their 
ends. far the Croyland Chronicle. 

doubt there were partisans the defeated factions 
Hastings and the Woodvilles who were ready spread any 
rumours injurious the king. The question whether the 
rumours which reached the ears the Croyland monk were ever 
generally credited the people, call for action from the 
government. true that they led loud murmurings from 
meetings and assemblages the people the south and west 
England, such would attract general notice? The only proof 
offered that officer named Nesfield was ordered watch the 
approaches the sanctuary Westminster, and see that one 
left secretly. But this was precaution which would have 
been taken under any circumstances. Virgil alleges 
that Richard himself spread report that his nephews were 
dead. know how much credit statement from such source 
deserves. 

There besides strong reason for rejecting the monk 
Croyland’s story. the rumours had really existed, and 
consequence there were mutinous assemblages the people point- 
ing insurrectionary movement, the vigilant and energetic 
young king would have made all necessary preparations meet 
the danger. Nothing more certain his history than that 
was taken absolutely surprise when received tidings 
outbreak Kent October 11, previous rumours can 
have reached him and they must have reached him they had 
gained the popular ear. must, therefore, conclude that there 
was rumour that the young princes had been murdered. The 
Kentish outbreak was part the plan for insurrection, arranged 
Buckingham and his friends. 

Yet the story had certainly been told the Croyland monk. 
had not reached him general rumour, must have come 
direct from some malignant enemy the king. Was there such 
man lurking the fen country round know that 
Morton had taken refuge the Isle Ely this very time. 
that unscrupulous intriguer was the chronicler’s elbow, the story 
fully accounted for. The rumours mentioned the Croyland 
Chronicle probably originated with Morton when was hiding the 
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fens, and ceased exist when sailed for Flanders. Morton and 
his slanders went abroad together. The rumours are heard 
more England, but soon Morton reached the continent 
they reappeared with him. left England the autumn 
January 1484 the murder the princes was alleged 
fact the chancellor France addressing the States General 
Tours. The chancellor may have been told this some other, 
Lancastrian exile, but more probable that came from 
Morton. was seized upon pretext for reviling the English 
king. Louis had hated Richard because opposed the peace 
which the French king bought from his brother Edward, and 
because disapproved the consequent desertion England’s 
ally, the duke Burgundy. The antipathy was inherited his 
daughter, the lady Beaujeu, who became regent the death 
Louis August 1483. The calumnious insult the king 
England, uttered the French chancellor, may not have reached 
Richard’s government. did, must have been apologised for 
explained away, for some months afterwards, July 1486, King 
Richard received embassy from the French regency treat 
peace. The calumny originated from the spite Morton, some 
other outlawed malcontent, and not from any general rumour. 

Fabyan, writing the time Henry VII, talked rumour 
and its having been the common fame that Richard put his 
nephews secret death. But this was really what Henry wanted 
‘common fame,’ and one dared gainsay it. the 
year after his accession the usurping Tudor ordered given 
out that the boys were murdered their uncle, and his paid 
writers had repeat the statement. André said they were killed 
with sword. Rous affirmed that they were put death some 
means unknown. Polydore followed Rous. the same time both 
Morton and Polydore Virgil inadvertently furnish evidence that 
general belief existed Richard’s reign that the boys were dead. 
The former says that remained doubt whether they were 
destroyed not Richard’s days, and the latter mentions 
rumour that they had escaped abroad. question arose before 
King Richard’s death. Many persons must have known that his 
nephews were alive and well treated. After Henry’s accession 
those who knew the truth had choice between silence and 
ruin, even death. Among the mass the people there was 
knowledge what had happened. course, many baseless 
rumours then became current. The statements accusing Richard, 
and the assertions that these rumours received popular credit 
during his reign, merely indicated what his successor wished 
believed the subject. 

has been used argument against Richard that his 
nephew Richard was duke Norfolk, and that, created 
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Lord Howard duke Norfolk, must have previously murdered 
his nephew. 

John Mowbray, duke Norfolk, died 1475, leaving one girl, 
named Anne, heiress the Mowbray estates. Edward saw 
opportunity enriching his family; so, Jan. 1478, his 
son Richard was contracted marriage Anne Mowbray, having 
previously been created duke Norfolk and earl Nottingham, 
the Mowbray titles. age was seven, Anne was some years 
younger. She died infancy. Lords Howard and Berkeley, 
sons sisters duke Norfolk, then became co-heirs the 
Mowbray titles and estates. would have been unjust and im- 
politic allow their inheritance absorbed young Richard 
the strength intended marriage with the deceased child. 
Richard III simply performed act ordinary justice giving 
the Mowbray titles Lords Howard and Berkeley, the heirs the 
Mowbray family. The former was made duke Norfolk, the 
latter earl Nottingham. 

necessary urge that this act justice could 
performed without the necessity murdering the little boy, because 
the dates the creations prove that young Richard was alive. 
The dukedom Norfolk was conferred upon Lord Howard, and 
the earldom Nottingham Lord Berkeley, June 1483. 
has never been pretended any writer that the young princes 
were not alive that day and for several weeks afterwards. 
Indeed, their deaths before the coronation Richard III July 
would upset the whole story their alleged murder his order. 

cannot, however, doubted that the young princes were 
made away with. King Richard was innocent, Henry Tudor 
must have been the criminal. After the battle Bosworth, the 
lucky adventurer marched London and seized the government. 
then became responsible for the surviving members the royal 
family England, legitimate otherwise. What did with 
them? were Edward and Richard, illegitimate sons 
Edward there was Edward, the legitimate son Clarence and 
rightful king England; and there was John, the illegitimate son 
Richard III. They all fell into his hands, and alone became 
answerable for their lives. There too much reason believe 
that they all met with foul play his hands. 

usurping the crown Henry Tudor found himself difficult 
position. His mother’s claim was worthless itself, and more- 
over had not yet descended him and never did, for she 
survived him. wisely refrained from stating such claim 
this, although alleged vague hereditary right some sort 
which did not explain. There remained the right conquest 
with the aid French mercenaries, and ventured put 

forward. But soon saw that would have find some other 
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prop support his usurpation. Henry was certainly man 
great ability, with acute but narrow mind. was suspicious 
and lover mystery, and not naturally cruel. Indeed 
showed natural affection when his own interests were not concerned, 
and recoiled from crime. Yet became capable any foul 
deed deemed necessary for his own security. But medi- 
tated over crime for months and even years, and stood trembling 
the brink for long time, before summoned courage 
act. Even then much preferred the forms law, thinking that 
shared the deed with others, the guilt became less. All that 
was done this subtle and cold-blooded tyrant was done delibe- 
rately. 

Henry had the wisdom perceive that, although his claim 
conquest and vague assertion hereditary right might serve for 
time, must establish some better title secure any stability for 
his throne. There was Elizabeth, the late king’s niece, whose 
person had secured. she was made queen might propi- 
tiate the powerful Yorkist party. But she was illegitimate. 
true that all evidence the illegitimacy might destroyed, but 
this would raise another difficulty, for her brothers would become 
legitimate also. finally resolved upon this course. The 
act parliament reciting Richard’s title was expunged, and orders 
were given destroy all traces it. But this was not enough. 
There was other work done from which Henry long recoiled. 
Yet without its perpetration his marriage with Elizabeth would 
worse than 

His first act, after assembling so-called parliament his out- 
lawed adherents, was pass act attainder against King 
Richard and his chief supporters. very significant that, 
although the late king here reviled general terms, not 
directly accused the murder his nephews. got posses- 
sion the Tower once. the young princes had been missing, 
certain that the usurper would have promptly accused King 
Richard having murdered them, the act attainder. But 
did not so. There can only one explanation this omis- 
sion. The young princes were not missing. 

Here then was Henry’s great difficulty. This fully accounts 
for the long delay marrying Elizabeth. was afraid. 
was ready commit any crime with the forms law. But 
recourse law was impossible this case. Whatever was 
do, must done profound secrecy. Yet his timid and super- 
stitious nature shrank from crime, the responsibility which 
could not share with others. hesitated for months. All 
evidence the illegitimacy had been hidden out sight. 
long stood the brink. length took the plunge. 
married Elizabeth 1486, nearly five months after his 
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accession. The die cast. became matter life and 
death Henry VII that the brothers his wife should cease 
exist. 

must now apply the same tests Henry applied 
Richard. Had Henry sufficient motive for the crime? im- 
possible that man his position could have had stronger 
motive. had denied the illegitimacy and had thus made his 
wife’s brothers his most formidable rivals. dare not let them 
live, unless relinquished all had gained. The second test 
applied Richard was his treatment those persons who were 
his power, and who might possibly threaten his position. Let 
apply the same test Henry. John Gloucester, the illegitimate 
son Richard III, fell into his hands. first received 
maintenance allowance But was soon thrown 
into prison, suspicion invitation having reached him 
come never came out alive. This active well-dis- 
posed boy, described Rymer’s Foedera,’ fell victim 
the usurper’s fears. The earl Warwick was also Henry’s 
power. The tyrant hesitated for years before made his 
mind commit another foul crime. But finally put the un- 
happy youth death, under circumstances exceptional baseness 
and infamy. His next supposed danger was caused the earl 
Suffolk, another King Richard’s nephews. prince was 
delivered into Henry’s hands under promise that his life should 
spared. evaded the promise enjoining his son kill 
him. That son complied, and followed the death Suffolk 
beheading five other descendants the Plantagenet royal 
family. These Tudor kings cannot stand the tests applied 
Richard III, and which passed unscathed. The conduct 
Richard the relations who were under his protection was that 
Christian king. The executions which Henry VII and his son 
were guilty were imitation the policy Turkish sultans. 

the young princes were the Tower when Henry arrived, 
his conduct analogous cases leaves doubt their fate. 
was the fate John Gloucester, Warwick, and Suffolk. 
They may not have been made away with before Henry’s marriage, 
nor for some months afterwards. The tyrant had the will but not 
the courage. hesitated long, but, for reasons which will appear 
presently, likely that the boys were murdered, order 
Henry VII, between June and July, 1486. 

Then, for the first time, the ‘common fame’ was ordered 
spread the report that King Richard ‘had put them under suer 
kepynge within the Tower such wise that they never came abrode 
after,’ and that ‘King Richard put them unto secrete death.’ But 
Henry feared detection. The mother knew that this was false. 

Rymer, xii. 265, 
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the boys were murdered July 1486, that mother must soon have 
begun feel uneasy. She was Winchester with her daughter 
when her grandchild Arthur was born Sept. 1486, and was 
present the christening. But she was London later the 
autumn, and before many months her suspicions must have been 
aroused. She must silenced. Consequently, February 1487, 
‘it was resolved that the Lady Elizabeth, wife King Edward IV, 
should lose and forfeit all her lands and possessions because she 
had voluntarily submitted herself and her daughters the hands 
King Richard. Whereat there was much wondering.’ She was 
ordered reside the nunnery Bermondsey, where she died six 
years afterwards. Once she was allowed appear court 
state occasion. Lingard and Nicolas brought forward negotiation 
with the king Scots, November 1487, the course which 
Henry proposed that James III should marry Elizabeth Woodville. 
suspected her, they argue, would not have given her the 
opportunity plotting against him queen Scotland. Although 
Henry may have momentarily entertained the idea getting rid 
woman who knew too much, this expatriation, soon changed 
his mind. She was safer his power, and the negotiations were 
broken off. The avowed pretext for her detention was not the real 
motive, for Henry had made grants manors her soon after his 
accession, when her conduct with regard Richard was equally 
well known him. The real reason was kept secret well 
might be. the boys ceased live July 1486, was high time 
for Henry silence the awkward questions the mother the 
following February. did condemning her lifelong 
seclusion nunnery. 

Years passed on. length, 1502 thereabouts, the first 
detailed story the murder the two princes was put forward, after 
the execution Sir James Tyrrel, and was subsequently published 
Polydore Virgil. was the effect that King Richard sent 
messenger Sir Brackenbury, lieutenant the Tower, with 
order procure the deaths the princes, before set out for 
York. Brackenbury deferred any action until Richard sent Sir 
James Tyrrel the Tower, who murdered the children but with 
what kind death they were executed not certainly known.’ 
probable that further details were added afterwards, 
more elaborate fable appeared the history published Rastell, 
and Grafton. alleged that ‘at the time when Sir 
James Tyrrel and John Dighton were prison for treason, they 
made confession August when his way Gloucester, 
King Richard sent one John Green with letter Sir Robert 
Brackenbury, ordering him put the boys death.’ will 
observed that here the story Polydore Virgil has been altered, 
the place where the king gave the order being changed from London 
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the road Gloucester. Brackenbury refused, the former 
story, and Green returning reported his answer Richard 
Warwick. ‘The same night the king said his secret page, who shall 
trust bidding?’ The page replied that there was one 
without who would not refuse. This was Sir James Tyrrel, who 
was despatched with letter Brackenbury deliver Sir James 
all the keys the Tower for one night. The princes were charge 
Will Slater Slaughter, called Black Will.’ Tyrrel appointed 
one the jailers named Miles Forest, fellow fleshed murder 
aforetime,’ and John Dighton, his horsekeeper, ‘commit the 
murders. Tyrrel caused the bodies buried the stair foot, 
metely deep the ground under great heap the 
king caused their bodies removed another place. Miles 
Forest, St. Martin’s Grand, piecemeal rotted away. Dighton 
lived Calais long after, less disdained than pointed at.’ The 
narrator concludes: ‘Thus have learned them that much 
knewe and little cause had lie, were these two princes murdered.’ 
This last sentence somewhat audacious. They ‘that much 
they ever existed outside the writer’s imagination, had 
very strong cause lie. The truth, they knew it, would have 
been their ruin. 

Such the detailed accusation which was finally put forward. 
concocted tale, and indeed this admitted. merely claims 
the most probable among several others which were based 
various accounts the alleged confession. there ever was 
confession, why should there various accounts it? would 
certainly have been published was ever made, and the silence 
Fabyan and Polydore Virgil conclusive against the truth 
the story confession. alleged that Tyrrel and Dighton 
voth confessed. Yet Tyrrel was beheaded for another offence, and 
Dighton was rewarded with residence Calais. the con- 
fessions had ever been made, Tyrrel and Dighton must have 
been tried and convicted for these atrocious murders, and duly 
punished. point fact Dighton was not arrested with Tyrrel. 
The names those who were concerned Tyrrel’s business 


are given the chroniclers, and that Dighton not one 
them. 


unnecessary to-dwell the absurdities and contradictions 
the story itself. But worth while refer the contention 
Sharon Turner and Lingard that the story must true, the 
grounds that the persons mentioned were rewarded King 
Richard. They mention that Brackenbury and Tyrrel received 
several grants Green was made receiver the Isle Wight 
and Porchester, Dighton was appointed bailiff the manor 
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Ayton, Forest was keeper the ‘wardrobe Barnard’s Castle. 
All this can easily Tyrrell and Brackenbury: were 
Yorkist officers rank, and might have been 
made them under any circumstances. regards the others, 
either the grants were made previous the alleged date the 
murders, there evidence show whether they were 
made before after, any way connect them with the 
crime. The statement that Green held the receiverships the Isle 
Wight and Porchester derived from unsupported note 
Strype, who gives authority. man named Dighton was made 
bailiff Ayton, but there nothing show this appointment was 
made after the alleged date the murder. Miles Forest asserted 
have been the Tower who was professional murderer, 
and rotted away piecemeal St. Martin’s Grand. These state- 
ments are certainly false. Miles Forest was keeper the wardrobe 
Barnard’s Castle Durham, 244 miles from the Tower 
London. There lived with his wife and grown-up son Edward. 
There not the slightest reason for believing that Forest entered 
upon his appointment after the date the alleged murders, but 
much disprove this assumption. died September 1484, and, 
his wife and son received pension for their lives, must have 
been old and faithful servant who had held the office for many 
years. 

Dr. Lingard suggested that the pension was granted the 
widow because Forest held the post for short time, assuming 
that was one the murderers the story. This certainly 
very odd reason for granting pension. Miles Forest was 
responsible old official royal castle, living with his wife and 
grown-up sons the far north England, where died, and 
his family received pension acknowledgment his long 
service. are asked believe that was, the same time, 
notorious murderer who was jailer the Tower London, and 
that died sanctuary St. Grand. 

How Forest’s name got into the story not possible, this 
distance time, surmise. But the author was quite unscrupu- 
lous, and the above considerations justify the conclusion that 
Forest’s name was used haphazard. There was desire give 
names and other details order throw air verisimilitude 
over the fable. the same chance adoption name the use 
that Dighton. was not Tyrrel’s horsekeeper, nor probably 
the actual murderer. But there was Dighton living 
Calais when the story was made up, who was known con- 
nected, some mysterious way, with the disappearance the 
princes. the author the story hit upon his name duty 
the groom who did the deed. The name Forest was doubtless 
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adopted owing some similar chance. Neither Forest’s nor 
Dighton’s names occurs the authorised version given 
Polydore Virgil. 

Henry first only accused Tyrrel the murders, but seems 
likely that subsequently put forward some further details. 
There indication the Green episode Polydore Virgil. 
is, therefore, probable that was sanctioned Henry’s authority, 
well the details respecting the interment the bodies. All 
the rest about Dighton and Forest, and the way which the crime 
was committed, fabrication based the authorised story which 
given Polydore Virgil. The Italian was supplied with the 
statement sanctioned the king, and distinctly tells that 
the mode death was not divulged. 

There remains circumstantial story which may really have 
been connected with secret tragedy. has very suspicious 
look having been parodied out something which actually 
happened. unlikely have been pure invention. The fear 
detection must have been always haunting Henry’s mind. 
would tortured with the apprehension that the vague rumours 
had set afloat against Richard were not credited and this would 
inducement promulgate more detailed and circumstantial 
story. could not and dared not accuse Tyrrel while was 
alive for reason which will appear directly, but soon was 
dead would safe the time when got rid 
Tyrrel his son Arthur had just died. The man’s mind would 
filled with fears retributive justice. Then terror detection 
would increase upon him. would long throw off suspicion 
from himself something more decisive than vague rumour. 
The notion imputing his own crime, its real details, his 
predecessor, quite keeping with the workings subtle and 
ingenious mind such know Henry’s have been. Hence 
Tyrrel, Green, Dighton, and Black Will may have been the accom- 
plices Henry VII, instead Richard soon Tyrrel 
was disposed of, the circumstantial story might divulged his 
confession, merely substituting the name Richard for that 
Henry, and the name Brackenbury for that Digby. 

With this clue guide us, let see what light can still 
thrown the dark question the murders. Sir James 
Gipping had been knight some distinction. had been 
commission for executing the office lord high constable under 
Edward IV. had also been master the horse, and was 
created knight banneret Berwick siege. King Richard 
him master the henchmen and conferred several favours him. 
But was not one the good men and true who stood their 
sovereign the end. His name drops out history during the 
last anxious months before Bosworth. was trimmer. 
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But could not escape the consequences his long service under 
the Yorkist kings. Henry VII deprived him his chamberlainship 
the exchequer, and his constableship Newport, order 
bestow those appointments his own friends. Tyrrel had wait 
patiently the cold shade. But was ambitious and ready 
great deal for the sake the new king’s favour. Here was 
ready instrument for such man Henry Tudor. 

The die had been cast. The usurper had married Elizabeth 
York and entered upon the year 1486. There dark deed 
which must done. Henry set out progress York, leaving 
London the middle March. the 11th the same month 
John Green received, from the new king, grant third the 
manor Benyngton For this favour Green had, 
doubt, perform some secret service which, satisfactorily 
executed, would more fully rewarded. know from the story 
what that service was. also know from the story that Green 
did not succeed. Henry VII returned from his progress June, 
only find that Green had failed him his need. 

Then Henry (not Richard) may well have exclaimed, Who 
shall trust bidding?’ ‘Sir,’ quoth secret councillor 
(called page the story), ‘there waiteth without one who dare 
well say will your grace’s pleasure.’ Tyrrel was taken into 
favour, and probably undertook perform Henry’s work with the 
understanding that was receive sufficient reward. 
became knight the king’s June, 1486, Sir 
James Tyrrel, late Gipping, received general There 
nothing extraordinary this. was ordinary practice those 
days grant general pardons various occasions. But marks 
the date when Henry VII found without’ who was ready 
his pleasure. Tyrrel, the story tells us, was given warrant 
the lieutenant the Tower, conferring him the needful powers. 
The murders were then committed, the story informs us, 
William Slater Slaughter, called Black Will,’ with the aid 
John Dighton. Slater was the jailer. Master John Dighton, however, 
was not Tyrrel’s groom. was priest, and probably chaplain 
the Tower. may have been only accessory after the fact, 
connexion with the interments. The bodies, are told 
the story, were buried the stair foot, deep the ground, 
where they were discovered July The tale about their 
removal and the death the priest was doubt inserted 
Henry prevent that discovery. 

July, 1486, Sir James Tyrrel received second general 
pardon. This would very singular under ordinary circumstances, 
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the second pardon having been granted within month the first. 
But not singular when reflect what probably took 
place the interval. There was crime condoned which 
must kept profound secret. Thus are able fix the time 
the murder the two young princes, between June and 
July, 1486. One was fifteen and half, the other twelve years 
age. 

Henry had length found courage commit the crime. 
may have excused himself from the absolute necessity his 
position. had been perpetrated profound secrecy. the 
mother, brother, sisters suspected anything, they could silenced. 
They were absolutely Henry’s mercy. The mother was stripped 
her property, immured Bermondsey nunnery, and left de- 
pendent her son-in-law for subsistence. She was effectually 
silenced. The Marquis Dorset, half-brother the murdered 
boys, was committed the Tower; but succeeded convincing 
the tyrant that there was nothing fear from him, and was 
eventually released. The eldest sister was Henry’s wife and his 
wife man who, his admirers mildly put it, was 
not She was within two months her confinement, 
and doubtless for that reason her mother kept all misgivings 
herself. Henry married the next sister Cicely, that very year, 
his old uncle Lord Welles, who would ensure her silence. The 
other sisters were still children. Others who knew much, and must 
have suspected more, had the choice between silence and ruin 
death. 

Yet the guilty tyrant could have known peace. must 
have been haunted the fear however industriously 
might cause reports spread, and histories written, 
which his predecessor was charged with his crimes. Then there 
was the horror having deal with his accomplices. Here 
fortune favoured him. Green died the end though 
hush-money seems have been paid Black Will’ for some time 
John Dighton was presented Henry VII with the living 
Fulbeck near Grantham, Lincolnshire, May, 1487.% But 
was expected live the other side the channel. 

Sir James Tyrrel received ample recompense. was appointed 
the office constable Guisnes immediately after the date 
his second general pardon. was sent ambassador 
Maximilian, king the Romans, conclude perpetual league and 
treaty. 1487 received grant for life the stewardship 
Ogmore Wales.” 1493 was one the commissioners for 
negotiating the treaty Etaples with France. Henry, although 
was obliged reward his accomplices, was anxious keep them 
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the other side the Channel much possible. Dighton had 
reside Calais. Tyrrel was induced make exchange, giving 
his estates Wales the king, and receiving revenues from 
the county Guisnes equal 1498 Henry still 
addressed him his well-beloved and faithful councillor. 

The long-sought pretext for getting rid found 
1502. The usurper dreaded the earl Suffolk, King Richard’s 
nephew, claimant the crown. heard that Tyrrel had 
favoured the escape the ill-fated young prince Germany. 
Henry would naturally terrified the idea Tyrrel taking the 
side another claimant, and publicly denouncing his misdeeds. 
ordered the arrest his accomplice, but Tyrrel refused sur- 
render the castle Guisnes. was besieged the whole gar- 
rison Calais. Treachery was then resorted to. 
false promises, and the pulchra verba Dr. Fox, lord privy seal, 
unwisely put himself the power his enemies. was safely 
locked dungeon the Tower, and beheaded without delay, 

length Henry could breathe freely. his accomplices only 
Dighton remained, who could useful false witness. But the 
tyrant suffered for his crimes. The secret removal his wife’s 
brothers, and young John Gloucester, did not complete the 
catalogue. The earl Warwick was the next victim; for was 
living reminder his wife’s illegitimacy. Elizabeth had been 
legitimate, there would have been danger Henry from the 
existence Warwick. That young prince would have been far 
removed from the succession. His wife’s illegitimacy made her 
cousin the rightful heir, and hence another crime seemed necessary. 
Henry delayed its perpetration for years. length committed 
it, the dictation Ferdinand Spain. But remorse gnawed 
the tyrant’s heart. The Spanish ambassador noticed the change 
that had taken place Henry’s appearance since the murder 
young Warwick. Don Pedro Ayala had been Scotland 
during the interval. The king had come look many years older 
month. Yet contemplated another crime make 
his position safe. could not get the earl Suffolk into his 
clutches without giving solemn promise spare his life. 
evaded the promise enjoining his son commit the crime. 
Murderous designs thus occupied his mind his deathbed. 

Henry became haggard and restless. Prosperous and successful 
the world deemed him, may upon that his crimes 
were not unpunished. His cowardly nature was peculiarly suscep- 
tible the torturing pangs remorse. died, full terrors, 
prematurely old and worn out, the early age fifty-two, 

Mat. for reign Hen. ii. 251, 252, 258, 254. 
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April, 1509. accumulated riches plunder and extortion. 
cleared his path rivals. established despotic government. 
are told that inaugurated new era—era benevolences 
and star-chamber prosecutions. all these things was suc- 
cessful the world counts success. slanderer was pre- 
eminently successful. succeeded blackening the name 
far better man than himself for all time. 
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The Date and Authorship the 
‘Examination Complaints’ attributed 
Stafford 


1581 was printed London treatise entitled 
Briefe Examination Certayne Ordinary Complaints 
Divers our Countrymen these our Dayes,’ gentleman. 
The book was reprinted 1751, and its editor endeavoured 
expand into William Shakespeare. This attempt was refuted 
attention statement Anthony Wood? that the book 
was the work one William Stafford, concerning whom gives 
further information; and subsequent endeavours discover 
more about William Stafford have not proved satisfactory. The 
book, however, has been regarded authority considerable 
importance for the economic history the beginning Elizabeth’s 
reign. was reprinted vol. ix. the and 
1876 the New Shakespere Society.’ 

None the editors the treatise seem have been aware 
the existence any manuscript copies, but there are least two, and 
examination them shows, think, that the work was not writ- 
1581, but much earlier period, and did not its 
form refer the condition England under Elizabeth, but the 
reign Edward VI; and further, that was not written Stafford, 
though its actual authorship may still matter some un- 
certainty. 

these two manuscripts one the Bodleian Library (Add. 
273) and was formerly the possession the Earl Jersey. 
was noticed the Report the Royal Commission 
Historical Manuscripts’ (App. part and con- 
siderable extract was made from it, but was not recognised 
connected with the treatise attributed This manuscript 
written paper and bound contemporary binding. 
entitled Discourse the Comonweal thys Realme Eng- 
lande,’ but bears name. The other manuscript now 


Fasti Oxonienses, ed. Bliss, 378. 
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the possession Mr. Lambarde, Beechmont, Kent; also 
written paper and bound itself.* Both manuscripts are 
good preservation. 

comparison the two manuscripts showed that they were 
practically the same. They are different handwritings, the 
spelling differs, and occasionally two three words vary. The 
Bodleian omits few lines the end and the 
Lambarde has table contents. But when the manuscript 
version compared with that the printed treatise are con- 
scious once number differences which run through the 
book and alter its character. might have been difficult de- 
termine the relation between these two versions; but fortunately 
the Lambarde manuscript contains note the handwriting 
its original owner, William Lambarde, the antiquary, author 
‘The Perambulation Kent,’ who held the office keeper the 
records during the reign Elizabeth. Lambarde has written, 
Note that this booke was published printe under the Title 
brief conceipte Inglishe Policie, one the yeare 1581, 
whereas was long synce penned Thomas Smythe (as some 
say) Jhon (as others thinke) eyther the reigne 
Ed. the myselfe have long had this copie which 
caused written out the yeare 1565, William 

the presence such evidence are justified assuming 
that the printed treatise redaction the manuscript original, 
with such changes were necessary adjust the date 
which was published, all events with the omission re- 
ferences which were longer applicable. The printed volume 
contains dedication Queen Elizabeth, which not found the 
manuscripts. comparison the opening paragraphs the 
introduction they appear the manuscripts and the printed 
volume may serve specimen the redaction which the 
original has been subjected. 


Manuscript. Printed copy. 


Considering the manyfolde com- 
plaints our men touching the de- 
cay this comonwealthe that 
in, mayde more this present than 
long time past have bene harde, 
some imputyng one thyng and 
some anothere. And albeit 
not the kyngs counceile whom 
the consideration and reformation 


Considering the diverse and sun- 
dry complaints our countriemen 
these our daies, touching the great 
alteration this commonwealth 
within the compasse these few 
yeares lately past, thought good 
this time set doune such probable 
discourse for the occasion hereof 
have hearde oftentimes uttered 


indebted the courtesy Mr. Lambarde for opportunity examining 


fully. 


The last nine lines the edition published the New Shakespere Society, 
this edition reference will, for convenience, made. 
This mentioned Nichols (Bibliotheca Britannica). 
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the same doth chieflye. belong, yet 
the same common weale and can lok 
one the comen house where 
such things ought treated of, 
cannot reckon selfe mere 
straunger this matter, not more 
than man that were shippe 
whiche being daunger wracke 
might say that because not 
the maister Pylate the 
same, the daunger therof doth per- 
tayne nothing all tohim. There- 
fore having nowe some vacacion from 
other businesse mee thought coulde 
not apply study better 
thynge than make some discourse 
wyth 


AUTHORSHIP 


men sounde learning and deepe 
judgement. And albeit 
whom the consideration re- 
formation the same doth espe- 
cially belong yet, knowing myselfe 
bee member the same com- 
mon weale, and further all 
the wayes that possibly may, 
cannot reckon and account myself 
meere straunger this matter, 
more than man that were 
shippe, which being daunger 
wracke, might say, that because 
not (percase) the maister Pylate 
the same, the daunger thereof 
dothe pertayne nothing all him. 
Therefore having now suffycient 
leasure from other businesse, mee 
thought could not apply study 
better end than publishe 
and make relation such matters 
have hearde thoroughly dis- 


puted herein. 


will seen that everything relating the personality the 


writer has been carefully toned down, and the reference the 
out the manuscript have the terms highness,’ kynges 
grace,’ where the edition 1581 find omissions equi- 
valent expressions applied queen. 

have not far the comparison before find clue 
the date which the original treatise was written. The book 
itself the form series dialogues between knight, mer- 
chant, husbandman, capper, and doctor. The first dialogue 
begins— 


Manuscript. 

After and Fellowes the 
Justices peace this county had 
the other day declared the kynges 
highness commission touching in- 


Printed copy. 

After and Fellowes, the 
Justices peace thiscommonalty, 
had the other day declared the 
Queenes highnes commission touch- 
ing divers matters and geuen the 


charge the inquest. 


The change from definiteness vagueness here more strongly 
marked. may leave the printed copy aside and pursue the in- 
dications given the manuscripts. The commission touching inclo- 
was important matter and can tolerably easily identified. 
June 1548 six commissioners were appointed hold inquests 
several the midland counties where the practice inclosing 
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the commons pasture sheep was carried extent. 
Immediately following the inquests came the rebellions 
Devon, Hertfordshire, Somerset, Wiltshire, Hamp- 
shire, Sussex, Surrey, Worcestershire, Essex, Kent, Oxfordshire, 
Berkshire, Yorkshire, Norfolk, which were great measure due 
the inclosures, although the changes religion also gave rise 

the treatise there are several allusions social disturbances. 
The doctor, when discussing the inclosures, says 


This thinke minde that that kinde inclosing doe asmuch 
increase twentye yeares come hath done twentye yeares past, 
may come the great desolation and weakening the kinges strength 
this realme, which more feared then dearth and thinke 
bee the most occasion any thinge yee spake yet, these wilde and 
unhappy vprores among for reason these Inclosures many 
the kynges Subiects haue Grounde liue vppon, they had before 
time and occupations not always set worke all alike, and therefore 
the people still increasinge, and their liuings diminishing must needs 
come passe that great part the people shalbe idle and lacke liuinge, 
for hunger bitter thing beare. Wherefore they must needes when 
they lacke, them that haue plenty and stirre these 
tumultes.’ 


The capper, the other hand, attributes the disturbances 
differences religious matters: contention not also the 
least cause theyse wild vprores the people some holding the 
one learning and some the 

Besides these occasions discontent, which agree with what 
know the opinions the rebels 1549, the manuscripts tell 
third. When the discussion turns the benefit that arti- 
ficers bring not only their masters but also the king,® the 
doctor says 

perceyue that there many greate men that opinion this 
realme, els they had not had doubled the custom the clothe nor 
charged all clothes made within the realme with euery pounde 
the laste subsidie which was the verye highe waye make clothiers 
give theyr occupying feare hath done, and brede moche the 
inconvenience that sawe here this last sommer, and like occa- 
sion more they holde that opinion. 


The unusual experiment subsidy cloth was tried the 
third year Edward reign. Bill for the Relief Subsidy 
Goods, Sheep and Clothes for Three Years’ was passed 
but was sooner enacted than steps were taken repeal it. 
Nov. 1549, Bill was exhibited diuers clothiers Devon 
for remitting the Act Relief for Making the 
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18th the same month there this entry the Commons Journal 
That Mr. Speaker, with the King’s Privy Council the House, and 
twelue other the House, shall Suitors know the King’s 
Majesty’s Pleasure his Council, upon their humble Suit, they 
may treat the last Relief for Clothes and sheep, four the 
clocke after The petition was and Dec. 
new Bill for the Discharge the Branch for Payment for Sheep 
and Clothes the last Act relief, and another Relief Goods, 
granted for one other year,’ was read the Commons for the first 
rapidly passed its stages, and passed the lords 
The summer 1549 was therefore the only one which 
such subsidy existed, and there seems reason doubt that 
the one mentioned the doctor. 

Another event the same summer noted the treatise. 
one the first speeches put the mouth the merchant com- 
plains that though many -things which were expense 
have been put down prosperity has not increased. The occasions 
expense which names are Stage playes, interludes, May games, 
Wakes, Revels, wagers shooting, wrestling, proclamation 
was issued Aug. 1549 for the players.’ The kinges 
majestie commandes all and every his majestie’s subjects that 
from the ninth day this present moneth August, untill the feast 
All Saints next coming, they, nor any them openly secretly 
play the English tongue any kinde Interlude play, dialogue, 
any other matter set forth form play, wrestling, 
Wriothesley’s Chronicle,’ under the year 1549, the entry: 
Memorandum, was ordeyned Court that the 
wrestling should put down and left for this yeare because the 
commotion Norfolk and other partes this the 
following year the wrestling was and 1551 wrestlinge 
and shooting.’ 

The causes increasing poverty and misery which the mer- 
chant complains are enumerated the doctor First, this universal 
dearth griefe that all most on. Secondly, 
the exhausting the treasure this realme. Thirdly, turnyng 
erable Grounde pasture. Fourthly, decaying Townes, Towne- 
shippes and Villages, and last, deuision and diuersitie opinions 
All these points were matters complaint the reign 
Edward VI, and have accounts them from well-authenti- 

Journals the House Lords, 16. 

Proclamations, printed Grafton. 

Wriothesley’s Chronicle (Camden Society), 21. 
Ib. 42. These entries about wrestling refer only London, but they seem 
show that the inhibition was merely temporary expedient. Local information would 


necessary confirm the conclusion. 
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cated sources worth while notice how very closely some facts 
the treatise coincide with these statements. 

Touching the dearth, the writer calls attention the fact that 
dearth spite plenty. neuer sawe more plenty Corne 
grasse and all sortes, than wee this present, and haue 
had these three yeares passed ‘There was neuer 
more plenty Cattell then there nowe all sortes; and 
thinges which commonly make dearth. This mar- 
uaylous dearth that such plenty cometh contrary his 
Provisions and wares all kinds, says, have risen price within 
the last few yeares with one exception Thanked God, Corne 
good cheape and hath bene these three yeares past continually.’ 
These three foure yeares past through the great bounty God, 
haue had much plenty Corne whereby hath beene good 
cheape, one acer bearinge much corne two most commonly 
were wont When the commissioners inclosures were 
making their circuit 1548, one them, John Hales, gave charge 
the people when read the proclamation and the articles 
inquest. The full interest giving account the 
evils connexion with the inclosures. one sentence mentions 
the plenty and the dearness everything but corn. things 
this present, saving corn (which reason that poor mens 
hands who cannot keep it, good cheap) dear neuer they 
victual and other thinges that necessary for mens use. 
And yet said, there was never more cattel, specially sheep, 
year ‘corne beganne wax very and continued 
rise price throughout the reign, and not only did rise price 
but became scarce that had imported from the continent,” 
and 1550 commissioners were appointed inquire into the 
prices other things also continued rise, and 
spite all attempts lower them forbidding exportation, and 
issuing proclamations fix prices, everything remained dear. 

The second cause the dearth, the exhausting the treasure, 
touched considerable length. The doctor states that 
soon the price the coin was enhanced the merchants collected 
the old coin and had conveyed April 1549 
proclamation was issued which stated how diuers persones had 
conveyed gold coyne, and especially the old coyne out the realm,’ 
and forbad this under severe The same proclamation 


The charge extant the Lansdowne which was printed 
Strype. Mem. vol. ii. 


Strype, op. cit. 
Proclamations. 
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also declared that ‘sundery persones the parties beyonde the 
seas, haue now late attempted counterfeict the Testors, Shil- 
lynges, Grotes and other the kinges maiesties coynes and 
greate multitude priuely bryng them into this Realme,’ and 
charged diligent search made for the The base coin 
from abroad also mentioned the The manuscript copies 
compare the current angel with the pure angel. ‘In the old coyne 
itself not the aungell that was before but grotes nowe xxx, 
and all other olde coyne after the same rate, but thynke there 
more siluer geven the xxx grotes now than was before 
angel was valued 8s.; the proclamation above quoted (April 
1549) was raised 9s. 8d.; 1551 was coined angel ten 
shillings. This last would first sight seem the aungell 
xxx grotes,’ which the writer alludes, but has remembered 
that before the angel was issued ten shillings there had been two 
falls the valuation the groat, and the angel 9s, 8d. might 
easily pass ordinary transactions for least thirty groats 
debased issues. July 1551 the groat was called down from 
fourpence threepence, August the same year from three- 
pence twopence, and the following October groats were called 
in, and the new coinage that month, which the angel ten 
shillings formed part, there was groat; least fourpenny 
threepenny twopenny pieces were issued, and the term groat 
was now applied the twelvepenny The angel xxx 
more likely have been that 1549. 

the third dialogue the manuscripts have the following passage 
this subject the coinage, for which shorter one was substi- 
tuted 1581 

Nowe what remedie (q, for all these thinges 

see the doctor) now the meane yourself, this the efficient 
cause think And knowe none other meane amend. any- 
thinge that amisse, but other other president that well, 
arte. And take the first waye may haue eyther our common 
weale whan president, other common weale that 
see well ordered, whose example might conforme our thinges. 
the other way like better arte, muste then seke out 
the right causes these effectes, and taking away the chiefe and 
efficient cause the effectes taken awaye that procede thereof, haue 
ofte said. 

pray you (q, tell playnly your deuise, what causes that 
wolde haue taken awaye, and howe these thinge may amendid. 

Compare the entry Edward’s Jowrnal for October 1551: ‘The for 


the making fiue shilinges, hauf-five shilinges, grotes and sixpences fine and 
pence with haupence and fardings foure ounces was followed and 
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tell your phantasies it, and reiect it, like any parte therof 
use your pleasure. meane (q, he) that all the coyne nowe currant 
shoulde after certayne daye not currant, but men lust take them 
after the estimation the stuffe, the olde coyne newe after like 
value and quantitie, and names onely currant, and the coyne 
throughly restored the olde goodnes and value. 

All the treasure (q, this realme not able that and 
ones, except might amendid little and little some this yere 
some the nexte. [Howe meane youe that? meane thus amend 
the grote one halfpeny this yeare, the next yeare other.] 

Godd forbidde the doctor) that sholde aduise the kinge 
so, for that sholde meane (as hath bene alredy) putt the king 
charge and the matter neuer whitt the better amended. 

Howe (q, I). 

Mary (q, the Doctor) will shewe you. meane one waye thus, 
this that nowe haue being currant, the kinge wolde mend his 
coyne that makes from henceforth portion, ob. pece, 
will graunt that that coyne, whan commeth abrode the same shall 
iuste value better ob. than the other, that haue nowe. 

Yes doubte I). 

Than the Doctor) shall not the other olde coyne currant, 
abrode 

Yes (q, I). 

Well than (q, the Doctor) when goldesmithes, merchauntes, and other 
skilled persones mettall perceaue that the one grote better than 
the other and yet that shall haue asmoche for the worst grote for 
the better, will not laye the better grote alwayes turne some 
other vse, and put forth the worst, being like currant abrode? Yea 
doubt, even they haue done late with the newe golde, for they 
apperceauange the newe coyne golde better estimation than 
the newe coyne siluer that was made counteruayle it, picked out all 
the golde faste came forth out the minte, and laid that aside 
for other uses. haue nowe but litle newe golde more then the olde 
currant. And both the kinges highnes deceaued his treasore and 
the thinge entended neuer the more brought passe; and all because 
there dewe proportion kepte betuene the coyne, while the one 
better then the other his degree. And ment [to shew] you another 
the kinges highnes sholde call sodenly, all this coyne nowe 
currant, and sett forth newe coyne some what better, but yet not all 
pure the olde, take like decepte shall growe the king the 
minters, for while the mettalles beinge confounded together cannot 
iustly proporcioned without resoluing agayne euery one his owne kinde, 
the minters maye what deceipte they luste, and use that incertayntie 
for their owne lucre. And ounce twoo they shold founde 
faultie, than they might say they melted together greate quantitie and 
that lackes our standarde this porcion supplied another. And 
they can neuer well burdened their dutie, but leste, 
their owne conscience, which feare will large inoughe, yet this 
waye were but patchinge the thinge: and moche mended 
one thing one waye, shoulde paye another waye. 
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Than (q, what and the kinge make the grote lesse, and make 
pure, and other coynes 

All sholde than come one matter, for had lieve haue 
brasse, one ounce siluer. And not the poure pointe 
make the ounce siluer worth twayne, nor yet golde, nor other 
metall. And had lieue haue halfpenny called halfpenny, 
haue halfpenny that sholde called man maye chaunge 
the name thinges, but the value cannot any wise endure for 
any space, except were suche countree Utopia was imagined 
be, that had traffique with another outwarde countree. And therefore 
wolde haue the iust proportion kepte this coyne, not onely qualitie, 
but also quantitie for sholde admitte alteration other the one 
the other, must bringe withall many absurdities, for albeit the 
prince might strike coynes other quantities and other names then 
they were before tyme—though they were neuer pure: yet because 
the accompte mens liuinges, rentes, stipendes, debtes, and duties vseth 
the names coynes heretofore accustomed, poundes, markes, nobles, 
royalles, and shillinges, and all writinges made these cannot 
alter any the same, but must bring moche alteration withall 
euery mannes reuenues, debtes, and duties, nowe appeareth well the 
alteration the goodnes the coyne hath done: which the kinges 
highnes chiefly, and nexte his grace the noblemen and gentlemen may 
well finde their accompte they consider the matter well. 

That fele (q, true myselfe thoughe knowe not the reason 
why, for albeit may spende more nowe then coulde xvj. yeares ago yet 
not able kepe like howse that did than. 

meruayle (q, the Doctor) shoulde so, remember, trowe, 
that sayd daye morning vnto you, that the coyne called Aris- 
totle the common measure all thinges? Than putt case that had 
rent money but payde you suche necessaries, muste nedes 
occupie, many busshels corne, and many yardes clothe, 
the busshell and the yearde beinge the measure they nowe, when 
did sell forth your lande. busshel and the yearde shoulde after- 
warde made less the one halfe, and then were payd out many 
busshels corne many yeardes clothe, had before number, 
but yet after that measure was after made lesse, might then feede 
many persons, and clothe them did before. 

the one halfe, for moche taken awaye the stuffe, 
that shoulde withall your reckeninge, but the coyne common 
measure counted saye, that may take moche diminution abridge- 
ment other measures maye. 

witte that ever was, said before. 

Mary that true, the kinge himselfe moste loser, and than 
his nobles and gentlemen, which his chiefe strength time nede 
and all other that are paid this measure being olde appointed 
certaine number poundes, markes shillinges. And perceaue they 
that pay this newe measure, and yet but after the olde number must 
nowe nedes greate gainers. 
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doubte. perceaue nowe (q, the doctor) fele the matter 
yourselfe. 

doubt must thus But one thinge more muste aske 
you howe they than flaunders where they haue both brasse 
coyne, mixt coyne, pure silver, and pure gold currant together. 

warrant you (q, the Doctor) kepinge due proportion euery 
metall towardes other, brasse toward siluer one hundred one, 
siluer towardes golde twelue one, for this proporcion siluer towardes 
golde thinke cannot altered thauthoritie any prince, for 
might haue bene shoulde haue bene ere this some nedy prince 
other within this two yeres, for long since Plato that other 
greate philosopher was which for his excellent wisdome was called diuine 
Plato. his dialogue called hipparchus sheweth that the said pro- 
porcion was his time betwene siluer golde the same continueth 
nowe still, for xij ounces siluer worth but one ounce pure golde 
this day. And whan six angells made ounce gold grotes 
pure siluer making two siluer counteruaild the angell. And 
xl. siluer answered the xl. [sic] golde. 

Still wolde haue returne our olde pathe, from whense 
strayed: but all the masterie the deuising the meane howe. 

Surely requireth some sharpe and prouident deuise (q, the Doctor) 
but that nothing harde, nor the inconveniences growing thereof 
whiche muste nedes buisily prouided for these, and are 
like more more growe the suffering the coyne the 
case nowe. And thinges naturally reuerte with lesse 
difficultie their olde trade, than any rare insolent usage. And 
people must nedes pleased with that, they were accustomed before, 
and wilbe contented beare some payne bringe thereto. 

Well (q, sett the case wolde haue it, and lett frendes 
here what inconveniences may growe therof. 

put nowe the Doctor) greate matter, exceding 
simple witte. That wolde deuised the great wise heades the 
counsell the parliament, some piked number lerned and wise 
men chosen them putt together consulte this matter greate 
space. haue percase waded farther than part was, speak farre 
tell the thinge must ones done. 

What harme though imagined here whole common 
weale among our selues, not sett forth, though wolde nede 
haue after our deuise.. This good may percase do, that here you 
(maister Doctor) maye heare some sensible reason, that when come 
the parliament (whereof unworthie) maye there declare 
might enter into some mens eares, that might good herein. And 
therefore throughe and tell your deuise. shall further for us. 

daungerous (q, the Doctor) meddle the matters, and 
specially maye haue any liklihood minishe his profite. 

harme dede and that intent. 

not meane the Doctor) but all the best purpose. take 
god record, and the kinges highnes most proffit, honor, and safetie 
yet some percase will saye, that pertaynes not studie 
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for. Yes subiecte and owe hym not onely obeysaunce but also the 
obsequie can other dede and therefore will putte the case 
thus: Graunt the kinge sholde make proclamation, that after michaelmas 
next comminge there sholde more monye currant within this realme 
but onely after the olde rate, that euery man sholde bring his newe 
coyne the kinges mynt, and there haue that for euery 
newe coyne brought in, the king geue them betwene Michaelmas 
Christmas next after, such tyme aungell noble other good 
golde, good siluer the olde value, that say grotes the 
ounce siluer, and six the ounce golde: aske what 
harme sholde come thereof 

Mary (q, harme all, might brought passe. But 
where shoulde the kinge haue treasure withall? His grace hath 
nother moche his owne treasure, nor yet percase all his subiectes, 
wolde make coyne sufficient for the traffique the whole realme. 

denye not (q, the doctor) but wilbe yere, three the realme 
full furnished was before: and that the kinges highness shall haue 
some want treasure for time this withall, but the difficultie 
not great semes, and that that shoulde all the beginning, 
for firste the kinges maiestie shoulde haue some treasure tried out 
this newe coyne, that shold brought into the mint; some olde coyne 
there yet the realme lefte which wolde come into the king for rent, 
were his iust estate: some plate also lefte that men wolde 
gladde bring coyne, they might haue agayne pure siluer 
they were wont haue. And prouision might the meane tyme 
made, that woll cloth, tinne such sholde 
forth the realme, but sholde paid good golde siluer after the 
olde rate. And his grace did prouide that men might haue bullion 
coyned better chepe then euer they had it, yet good chepe, men 
wolde bringe siluer apace the minte. 

This (q, wolde require longe time moche siluer golde were 
brought coyned wolde serue for all the realme. Howe shoulde the 
people the meane tyme vse their traffique hauinge not coyne inough 
therfore. 

exchaunge thinges he) partely, and partely suche proportion 
the corrected coyne, went abrode till more were made. 

Howe shoulde the kinge and gentilmen paid their rentes the 
while 

The kinges highnes the Doctor) might paid his rent his 
owne nowe currant, and those gentilmen commodities growinge their 
tenauntes landes, being estemed certaine prices lew their rent for 
the first halfe yere, and the next halfe yere after there shoulde come 
ouer for our wolles, felles, tinne, lead, and other commodities moche 
wolde paye the kinge, and all other lordes their rent good siluer and 
golde, for thinke this that euery tenaunt rereth yerely some com- 
moditie other asmoche may pay the lordes rent. And the lordes 
agayne may spare moche the commodities which they receaue 
their will suffise paye the kynge maiestie his rent the 
leaste. And there were nothing els make this matter with all: yet 
this thinge onely wolde one whole yere bring asmoche good coyne 
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wold serue the the realme, for there tenaunt 
can well spend more than gettes, nor landelorde more than his 
reuenues. And one amonge many excede, another will spare 
moche that comes to. And yere not furnishe the realme 
sufficient coyne, another will, and the third will make rich 
were, for not inoughe for prince realme haue sufficient 
for one yere, and liue they saye from hand mouthe nowe, 
but haue some store for sodeyne euentes either warre, dearth, 
for shoulde haue warres haue had, and shoulde nede eyther 
artilarie municions, other aid straungers, not the coyne that 
haue nowe coulde prouide that. And like wise shoulde haue 
greater scarcitie corne within the realme that should driuen 
fetche from outwarde parties, not our mony that wolde purchas it. 
Than our commodities were not able notable scarcitie counteruaile 
it, sith nowe plenteous yeres doth bring but scant inoughe 
thinges necessary. Than both warre and dearthe shoulde come together, 
hath this, howe shoulde do. Surely shoulde verye 
harde case, and moche the daunger straungers. thother side 
there were some store treasure the realme, though there shoulde 
happen both warres and dearth, yet were able abide them for yere, 
two, three, for had lieue thousand men had dere yere 
pound amonge them good coyne, thousand barnes 
full corne worth li. apece—for the mony wolde fetche 
moche corne all these barnes come to. And mony were 
store house any commoditie. wolde haue (as haue sayd our 
communication before noon) which maye longest kepte without 
corruption easiest caried fro for all exchaunges, and moste 
vniversally curraunt golde siluer. Neuerthelesse but for the 
cumbrance cariage had lieue haue moche brasse, tinne, leade 
value the said mony shoulde come vnto, for they mete abide 
the long kepinge and are receyued their value, but they are 
uery cumberous carye. man lacked commoditie that were 
London himselfe dwellinge Barwicke, were not greate ease for 
hym had ware exchaunge for the same which might carry 
his sleve the value vpon little nagge London with small costes, 
rather than had ware that value, which wolde require carte 
two carye thither 

Yes doubte that (q, but yet shoulde surest this waye, 
which speake last from robbing. 

That true the Doctor) and surest all, haue nother both. 

haue harde diuers learned men your sort this exclame 
agaynst the firste inuenters golde siluer because they were occasion 
moche murders, felonyes, and mischiefes, soo lucre that driues 
men all kind mischiefe. 

wote well they the Doctor) well agaynste the founders 
golde siluer, also iron and stele, because also the instru- 
ment moche murder slaughter amonge men. And wolde wishe 
sholde cast awaye our tooles weapons, and not other nations that 
about, shoulde make ourselues naked all defence, and subiect 
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their spoile: alone shoulde cast away our golde and siluer, 
because the harme commes not them, but the euill vsinge 
them, and other countrees shoulde retaine them still, shoulde weken 
ourselues strengthen them moche. Thoughe commendable 
some priuate man for contemplation sake sette aside moche 
maye all vse monye: not necessarie for the common weale, that 
all men shoulde so, more then for all men uirgines, thoughe 
priuately some very commendable. 

haue harde (q, the princes this haue coyned lether and made 
currant time nede. 

may say well (q, the Doctor) that was greate nede than 
and for small time. And yet neuer redde that more then one did 
called friderike surnamed Aenobarbus one the emperours 
Almayne, which liued about the yere our lorde ones his 
warres time greate neede whan his mony was done, and his souldiors 
redie depart from him, strake coyne lether, and fixed naile 
siluer pece with his marke, desiring his soldiors take them for the 
time lieu goode coyne, promising after the warres finished wolde 
restore them good currant mony for the same, did indede. 
which meanes reteyned his souldiors together and atchiued his 
enterprise. And toke the lether coyne, and paid them good for it. 
And princes kepinge their credit and promise may wonderous 
thinges amonges their subiectes tyme nede, which they not 
shoulde bringe them seke helpe straungers handes their greate 
losse, experience hath declared not long ago. 

But here returne where lefte the king shoulde pay 
forth good aungell¢ speake for euery x.s. this newe coyne brought 
into the mint, his graces reuenues for one whole yere wolde scant serue 
therto. 

were reuenues well bestowed saue the doctor) and 

were honest purchas with one yeres rent, twayne purchas the 
grounde for euer. the kinges maiestie paye his subiectes 
good new aungell for the noble nowe currant, his grace shoulde but 
friderike did. And yet his grace had lenger the vse his subiectes coyne, 
reason (necessitie requirynge) wolde, yet more than this 
ordinaunce his grace shoulde winne the thirde parte, whan for euery 
his grace payeth forth but noble. 
Than men shoulde haue their coyne forged, coyned for litle 
nothinge, but for the workemans labor, the kinge highnes which hath 
nowe aduauntage the coynage, shoulde your wayes greate 
loser. 

doubt not) the coyners will beare the kinge and his counsaile 
hande. beleue them aswell herein wolde that they 
promised before well failed that howe they coulde make brasse, 
siluer, siluer golde, which thinge howe well they haue brought 
passe. reporte vnto you. More like dreame, that chaunces con- 
trary, for they haue turned the while our siluer brasse, our golde 
wote not what. And yet one way must confesse they haue turned 
siluer and siluer golde, that themselueswarde but 
the meane time they haue exhausted the princes cofers, and his treasure 
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house, which the realme: these were wont with 
priuate men, promisinge them multiplie when trouth they did 
minishe, yet they will beare them hand they still multiplie. And 
they number, but minishe the value twise moche agayne, for 
instede one pece they geue forth twayne, but that one was worthe 
three the sorte they putt forth. And though they porswade the prince 
that the gaynes all that comes his graces, yet the moste gaynes 
cleaueth their owne fingers. And why? Because the proporcion 
the kinges officers cannot euenly charge them kepe certayne stan- 
derde, and they did, weare not moche the kinges profite, 
beareth the face: but moste the clere gaynes comes them was 
wont come Alcumistes, and multipliers. And that appereth well 
suche haue this feate hand, haue had, howe they wexte 
sodaynly riche, thoughe they had founde Giges ringe, the saiyng is. 
And this specially appeared one honest man [called which 
knewe had office awhile about the mynt, and continued there, 
heard say, but about two three yeres, and then fell sicke and died, but 
his death bedde, was uery honest man good constancye, 
perceauinge that had gotten the office moche more than his fee, be- 
quethed the king (as herde saye credibly) about two marks 
satisfaction his vnlafull gaynes had from the kinge, more like men 
were wonte geue their parishe churches for their tithes forgotten. 
Then such honest man coulde gette thus moche suche shorte 
tyme, what may another that hath consciens gettinge his 
goodes. But answere your obiection the kinge gettes not moche 
his coynage, loseth his yerely revenues, customes, subsidies, fynes, 
and such other proffites, when the same coyne reuerted his graces 
cofers agayne. 

Well had your deuice that all men after Michalemas next 
should bounde paye all duties after tle olde coyne pure golde 
siluer, then put this cese that sins the receuinge this coyne man 
had taken landes yere, which before thenhaunsinge the 
was worth but twenty nobles yere, more than should nowe 
the coyne were reformed tholde rate, howe shoulde and suche other 
vndone, they should forced paye their yere after the rate 
tholde coyne. 

That well remembered you (q, maister Doctor) Many shoulde in- 
curre greate inconuenience, that case were not prouided for. Albeit 
were not uniuersall hurte lette fewe paye that case, was 
all landelordes generally throughe the realme paid their rent¢ 
after the rate the coyne that nowe. Neuerthelesse this wolde 
prouided for, seing may easily done, thus all men, that take any 
landes possessions ferme sins thenhaunsinge the coyne, paye 
for euery shoulde paye from Michaelmas forwarde aungell the 
corrected coyne the value the olde aungell, and nor lord 
shoulde greued, nor bargaynes altered. 

Than put you this case man were bound nowe paye 
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other after Michaelmas nexte cominge muste paye than 
the coyne that should then currant which shoulde more value 
hundred nobles, than the was the time the entrie the 
said obligation, and than shoulde greater loser, which were 
reason, seing ment paie but after the coyne newe corrected. Howe 
shoulde suche agayne. 

Euen like prouision wolde made (q, the doctor) thother 
case afore. That such debtors shoulde paye for euery did owe 
any bond entred syns thenhaunsment the coyne aungell noble. 
And the hundred poundes that shoulde pay force the said 
obligation discharged paiment markes this corrected 
coyne, nother partie greued. 

Howe shoulde men that toke landes farme, entred into 
bandes debte before thenhaunsinge the coyne 

[Doctor] for suche landes were sette out afore this enhaunsinge 
altering the coyne debtes knowleged, man ought greued 
pay after tholde rate, for was otherwise ment the time the 
bargaynes made yet this prouision was not taken whan the coyne was 
altered first, which made all noble men and gentilmen smarte. And 
percase diuers other cases like these may occurre upon this alteration 
rather restitution for making any newe ordinaunce were 
harde make perfecte, hit shoulde hinder particular person, 
for that were impossibile. inoughe made (as the politique 
Senator Tully sayeth) that maye profitable the most number, and 
hurt but the fewest. But suche cases wolde prouided for they 
appeare. And thus haue tolde you simple opinion, howe thinke 
this vniuersall dearth may easilyest remedied which caused our- 
selues and not the sending god, for whan god disposed send 
derthe any thinge corn cattell any other victuall, there 
nothing can helpe that deuised man, but onely prayer and amendement 
life, for whose punishment sendeth the same. 


this again have allusion the proclamation April 1549 
concerning the picking out the gold, and reference seems 
made the coinage 1551, and the mention plenteous 
years and the necessity importing corn should scarcity arise 
appears justify the conclusion that this passage was written 
before 1550. The conduct the officer the mint who made 
satisfaction for his ‘vnlaful gaynes’ brings Sharrington our 
minds, but the restitution this case was, least according 
the doctor, purely voluntary. The officer’s name not given 
the Bodleian manuscript, but Lambarde’s copy adds that was 
‘called Knight.’ This, however, conjecture. There wasa 
William Knight, assay master the mints the Tower and 
Southwark the reign Edward VI; but, held that post 
the thirty-sixth year Henry and also the second year 
Philip and was office more than two three years; 
Thomas was treasurer the mint the thirty-sixth 
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year Henry VIII, but the identification must remain unsettled 
until fuller information can obtained. 

the third and fourth grounds complaint the manuscripts 
give further information, but the discussion the fifth 
point, divisions and diversity opinions religion, they have 
passage which was later omitted. This occurs the 
second speech the subject. 


What credite asks] will any man gieue our doctrine, whom 
they see light what reuerence will they gieue our personnes, 
whose manners they see grauity 


and goes on— 


Hetherto haue spoken out the abuse our liuings that was due 
lawes: nowe lett touch somewhat the lucre, deuise 
ourselues beside the whiche while moche inuented vndue 
loste moche that was due us, was there any sacrament 
holy, freely instituted god, but deuise waye gette some 
lucre the same yet Christe bad geue freely, that receaued freely. 
the blessed sacrament the bodye blood Christe, 
haue not made sale the administration thereof, sold masses 
some tale, some grosse trentalle which thing hath brought 
this holy mistery wonderfell contempte throughe our abusinge the 
same. there any matrimonye knitte, but some fees must come 
No, not christeninge, but there somewhat deuysed growe 
vnto thereby. Confession was also meane greate instrument 
bringe profit us, when penaunce enioyned men 
some what ouer our churches other for this for that thinge. Also 
think there decres orders geuen, but some fees muste come there- 
fore our chauncelors their clerks. Than howe diriges and prayers 
were solde, not dissimuled, but that that gaue moste money 
therefore had moste sayde thereof, yet prayers had ensued the almes 
voluntarye, and vnprescribed, thinke the same had not done amisse 
but limited daye hyre, think they coulde not vayleable, for 
that they proceded not deuotion, but for the lucre, and were not 
estemed after the worthynes the doinge therof, mochee the 
number quantities the same. But that referre estemed 
the Diuines. discommend nothing but the sale these holy 
thinges, which cannot any wise alowe: not moche any 
semblaunce thereof, that might bringe the people any suspection the 
same. And therefore the gatheringe that goddes borde Easter, 
albeit for the iiij offeringe dayes, for breade wyne wolde wish 
collection forborne that tyme, thoughe the parsons, vicars, 
proctors shoulde lose some profit thereby. small 
losse monye, then one soule that might offended therwith, which 
wolde percase thinke that coulde not haue the communion excepte 
had payde for it, heare what these poore folke saye, when they 
begge for monye bring them home from goddes table. This among 
other thinges greater weyght was complayned this for reformation, 
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and yet nothingamended: byreason whereof ensued greater inconueniences. 
And passe ouer all these matters with deafe eares, thoughe they 
touched nothinge. And not reforme these that 
notorious all, manifestly contrary our canons laws, for 
residentes, singularitie benefices, the right ministration the sacra- 
mentes, howe can there any hope, that will reforme these thinges 
that are secrete betwene god. 


complayned this for reformation’ the doctor 
may refer the Supplication the Poore Commons,’ some parts 
which bear strong resemblance the passage just quoted. 
Thus, the Supplication— 


see daylye great increase theyre vnsatiable desire, that fear 


lest process time they wil make begge brynge them all that: 


can thinge the poore impotent creatures begge 
Easter pay for the Sacrament when they receaue it. 
commune see men begge for such dead corpses haue nothinge 
the pristes duitie Theyr coeutouse growne into this prouerbe, 
peny, pater noster.’ For they wyl not that thyng whych euery 
Christian bounde for other, onles they may waged for money 
they wedde bury, synge ful mery, but all for money. your Highness 
would call acompt them cause them showe the bokes the names 
them that haue ben buryed and maried with thys yeare, conferringe 
that numbre wyth the summe money they take for euery such burial 
mariage you should easily perseaue how lytle neede they haue oppresse 
with double triple tenths. 


The supplication was 1546. Edward’s reign the same 
complaints could still made; the articles visitation which 
enforced the use the First Prayer Book Edward the third 
item enjoined the clergy not buy sell the holy communion, 
trentals and such and the bishop London issued 
similar injunction 1550.” 

The other parts the doctor’s discourse the state the 
church are all also peculiarly applicable the reign Edward VI, 
when the restraint pluralities, the enforcement residence, the 
better examination candidates for holy orders, and the restoration 
diocesan synods were objects aimed various schemes for the 
reformation the church. 

Another evil the times touched the doctor was the 
neglect learning and the decay the That this 
evil existed Edward time have good evidence; was 
mentioned sermons Latimer, Lever, and Gilpin, and indeed 
was serious if, according Latimer, there were 20,000 students 
less the universities than there had been the twenty previous 
years. 

Such the evidence the manuscripts the date the 


Wilkins ,Concilia, iv. 32. Burnet, 309. Pp. 20, 27. 
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treatise. There seems reason doubt was written the 
reign Edward VI; not before 1549, when the disturbances con- 
nected with inclosures occurred, while the way which these dis- 
turbances are referred to, the mention the subsidy cloth, the 
proclamation against plays, and other apparent allusions the 
state affairs 1549 seem justify the conclusion that was 
written the autumn that year. 

the point authorship also gain something from the 
manuscripts. The writer does not give his name, but the preface 
tells that although ‘not the Kinges Counceile,’ yet 
‘called member the Comen This all can 
sure of, but careful perusal the preface seems give fair 
ground for the supposition that the writer presenting himself 
his readers the character the knight. the knight have 
some personal particulars. possessed lands that had belonged 
religious houses was justice the peace and concerned the 
commission and was, least had been, 
member From this scant information alone would 
impossible arrive any conclusion the author, but 
great interest when come consider the claims the two 
possible authors mentioned Lambarde. 

Lambarde’s note was evidently written when the treatise 
appeared tells that then was looked the work 
either Sir Thomas Smith some other person. Unfortunately 
Lambarde’s handwriting leaves some uncertainty the 
surname this person. read Yates, but the last 
four letters are undoubtedly ales. The capital letter badly 
written resembles but Lambarde uses another form that 
letter immediately below yet other letter prefixed that part 
the name which can read produces more likely person the 
writer the treatise than John Hales. 

Sir Thomas Smith had written the coinage, but 1547 
his life had been passed chiefly Cambridge, where had held 
several university 1547 was secretary 
state, and held the office till Oct. 1549, when was 
had not been member parliament, and was one the privy 
council the time when the treatise was probably written. While 
employed the government had taken active part work 
connected with the reformation religion, but not find his 
name associated with amy remedies remove the social evils 
the day. 

was otherwise with John Hales. was member for Preston 
1548, and that year brought three bills for the relief the 


See above. 14, Pp. 41, 53, 83. 
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poorer inhabitants the country. The first was for the rebuilding 
decayed houses and the maintenance tillage, the second against 
regrating and forcing the markets, the third encourage the rearing 
cattle. These bills were the subject much discussion, but none 
them were two these bills the knight the 
dialogue would seem refer. 

pray you shewe the remedies these great Inclosures, whereof 
the realme complaineth much, hath complained long vpon. 
For you haue well perswaded how meane greate desolation 
this realme, that longe the great profit that men haue pasture, 
ouer that they haue tillage, that they turne much pasture. Now 
woulde fayne heare how might bee remedied againe for haue hearde 
this matter long time, often reasoned vpon aswell Parliament 
Counsayles yet small remedy found therefore that tooke 


the same year Hales was appointed one the commissioners 
and entered with great zeal into the discharge the 
duty that thus devolved him, and was his custom opening 
session read charge the people explain the object the 
commission. The charge does not seem have been printed 
the time, but has been and interesting note how 
close resemblance some passages the treatise bear some parts 
the charge. One these resemblances seen the quotations 
already given touching the plenty and the dearth which prevailed 
the time the commission. Again, find that Hales did not 
condemn all inclosures. First, declare unto you what meant 
this word inclosures. not taken where man doth enclose 
hedge his own proper ground, where man hath commons. 
For such inclosure very beneficial the The 
good side inclosures discussed the doctor and the knight 
the first dialogue. 

Experience quoth [the knight] should seeme proue playnely, 
Inclosures should bee profitable not hurtfull the common 
weale for see the countryes where most Inclosers be, are most wealthy, 
Essex, Kent, Devonshire such 

meane not all Inclosures, nor yet all commins sayd the Doctor, 
but onely such Inclosures turneth common erable fields into 
pasture, violent Inclosures commins without iust recompence them 
that haue right commen therein for lande were seuerally enclosed, 
the intent continewe husbandry thereon, euery man that hath 
right commen had for his portion piece the same himselfe 
inclosed, thinke, harme, but rather good, should come there of, 
euery man did agree 


This discussion extends the relation between private profit 
and public good, and here have another resemblance the 


See above, 289. Strype, op. cit. 361. 
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charge which Hales strongly condemns private profit’ the 
‘most hurtful disease the commonwealth,’ and exhorts the people 
‘to haue this godly opinion,’ ‘that nothing can profitable that 
not godly and honest nor nothing godly and honest, whereby our 
neighbours Christien brethren, the commonwealth our 
country hurted harmed.’ 

Such resemblances may course mere coincidence, but some 
other statements the treatise, may take them facts, 
strengthen the claim Hales its author. There reason 
identify the scene the dialogues with city with which was 
intimately connected, the local allusions appear point 
Coventry. The city was visited the inclosures 
and thus described the capper This citye which was heretofore 
well inhabited wealthy (as know every one you) now 
for lacke occupiers fallen great poverty desolation and 
his statement confirmed the The circuit the 
inclosures commissioners embraced counties Oxfordshire, 
Berkshire, Warwickshire, Leicestershire, Bedfordshire, Buckingham- 
shire, and Northamptonshire. The cities these counties are 
Oxford, Coventry, and Peterborough. Oxford and Peterborough 
were not centres industry the Tudor period, nor find 
them mentioned any the statutes Henry VIII’s reign for 
the re-edifying decayed towns. This was not the case with 
Coventry; several woollen industries were established there, and 
until the Reformation was prosperous and flourishing city. 
The destruction its monastery and other religious houses wrought 
change which has been graphically described ‘To 
low ebbe did their trading soon after grow, for want such con- 
course people that numerously resorted thither before that fatal 
dissolution, that many thousands the Inhabitants, seek better 
lively hoods, were constrained forsake the city: insomuch, 
Ed. was represented unto the Duke Somerset, then 
Protector, John Hales, person great note those daies whose 
memory still famous here: that there were not that time above 
Inhabitants, whereas within memory there had been 15,000.’ 
This passage also shows Hales’s connexion with Coventry: 
had acquired the lands and possessions St. John’s Hospital and 
the house the White Friars, both the and after the ac- 
quisition made the place his home. 

One other speech the dialogue seems refer Coventry. 


true quoth the Marchaunt, yee knowe likewise what other 
notable acts men myne occupation haue done this City. Before this, 


The decay Coventry also mentioned the treatise, 89. 
Dugdale, Warwickshire, 180. 
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yee knowe the hospitall the townes ende, wherein the freemen decaied 
are releaued, how was founded, not very long agoe, one our 
occupation, and the Customs this citye how was redemyde 
father law, supposing therby that the city much releaued, 
which then was some decay yet decayeth still euery day more 


The hospital here mentioned may well Hospital 
Coventry, which with its beautifully carved timber gables still remains 
testimony the bounty its founder, William Fourd, merchant 
the staple, who built provide for the relief five men and one 
woman, who had fivepence week given them for their main- 
built near the house the Grey Friars, and was 
the end,’ according the boundaries Coventry 
those days. 

These apparent allusions Coventry give some ground for the 
supposition that Hales wrote the treatise. was the author, 
the delay publishing easily accounted for. The action 
Hales the inclosures commission was means universally 
approved of, and anything had say the subject was not 
likely meet with favour. Mary’s accession left the couniry, 
and did not return till the following reign, and then soon in- 
curred the royal displeasure publishing tract the succession, 
offence for which was imprisoned for 

The subject publication surrounded much obscurity, and 
the consideration gives rise many questions. The printed 
edition 1581, has been pointed out, differs from the manuscripts, 
chiefly the omission allusions which were obviously abuses 
longer existing and the substitution phrases referring 
Elizabeth for those only applicable king. The only addition 
the text passage the third dialogue, which the doctor 
gives two causes for the rentes,’ and 
treasure,’ owing the importation gold and silver from the New 
The greater part the treatise appeared its 
altered form was substantially what had been written some thirty 
years previously, but while possible that was applicable 
the reign Elizabeth, yet its value account England 
that time would chiefly depend the discrimination and position 
the person who made the alterations. Supposing John Hales 
have been the author, still possible that the alterations may 
have been made him; may have noted the effect the 
increased supply the precious metals and have introduced the 
passage about it, and taken out all allusions which were not appro- 
priate the times. could not, however, have seen the publica- 
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tion the treatise, died 1572. the same time itis clear 
that the alterations were not made with care, nor way 
should expect from the author. cannot here compare what was 
left with other accounts which have the time, but one point 
may noted which some passages remain which were alto- 
gether true Elizabeth’s reign, and seems improbable that 
the writer them should have left them in. These are the pas- 
sages complaining the disregard learning and the decay the 
universities.” These complaints were true both with regard Oxford 
and Cambridge the reign Edward VI; but learning prospered 
under Elizabeth, and from the time her accession there had been 
steady increase the number students 

the edition 1581 was prefixed the dedication Queen 
Elizabeth, which not found the manuscripts. throws 
light the subject publication, and far internal evidence 
goes contains nothing that might not have been written the 
author, and may noted that the misdemeanour 
alluded may well apply Hales. The strange fact that 
Lambarde had copy the treatise made, and yet did not know 
who the author was, shows that was some circulation manu- 
Some other copy may have found its way the hands 
whose initials are appended the dedication the edition 
1581. Various conjectures have been made his identity, 
but none them have proved it. Whoever was, may have 
issued the treatise already revised Hales, and, without 
absolutely claiming his own, have allowed appear with his 
initials but the more natural supposition seems 
that some means other had come into possession copy 
the treatise its original form and altered it, but not with such 
that his edition, now that know more the original form 
the work, can regarded good authority for description 
the condition England Shakespeare’s youth.’ 
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The the English 


Commonwealth 


ALF acentury has passed since Carlyle declared that puritanism 
was the last our English heroisms. only time 
when the mind people strung higher tension civil and 
social difficulties, great threaten destruction, that isolated 
spirits among its individuals search more intently into the promise 
which the present contains, and consolidate their faith that 
promise into ideal. Then, however, thought can outstrip 
mechanical processes and leap invention. The normal 
activity social thought quickened degree that frequently 
renders clear judgment the contents the present equivalent 
prophetic forecast the capacity the future. If, spite 
this, progress moves slowly sinuous courses, have bear 
mind that every age, like every individual, while superior 
worst elements inferior its best. The aggregate the 
practical which carry the progressive movement in- 
ferior that right the world’ which implies more 
profound insight into the accomplished present. The age, there- 
fore, continues its own doubling, twining, and frequently retrograde 
motion, until finally, after long interval, its serpentine movement 
the upward trend progress’ brings round into close proxi- 
mity previous point departure. this hour are close 
the ideals two centuries and half ago. 

All the different phases the progressive movement to-day are 
the puritan revolution, from the most severely practical 
the most nebulously ideal, from the party whose notion was 
prohibit all reform and rivet the political machinery together 
stood those who, seeing that collapse the old machinery 
was inevitable, sought, like the pioneers the French revolution, 
invent and establish new ideal government sense com- 
plete all its working details. There was, moreover, ideal 
present the political atmosphere the time, and alike those 
who favoured the king’s cause and those who opposed him were 
affected its inspiring influence. not purpose trace 
the practical history this revolution, but developing its literary 
aspects shall find that even under the king’s cause there lay 
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philosophy, while the facts history show that the opposite 
ideal was only and rendered impotent the force and 
tendency the practical aggregate. Massing together all the 
forces the side the Commonwealth, find that they were 
bound together, however much they varied among themselves, 
sincere determination found free English commonwealth. 
Opposed this republican ideal there was the converse ideal 
the times, that associated with the monarchy which was just pass- 
ing away. The former was the ideal liberty, once represented 
and perverted Cromwell; the latter the ideal strength, 
once represented and perverted Wentworth. addition 
these there was the via media the constitutional party, whose 
practical view was simply remedy abuses, prerogative, and 
render law supreme; and there was the further complication 
the religious ideal the ironsides and the saints, whose blazing 
imaginations all law and statecraft they were great 
measure Carlyle, ‘mere leaden have, 
therefore, (1) strength, represented (a) practically the king’s 
government, (b) theoretically Hobbes and Filmer; (2) liberty, 
represented (a) practically Eliot and the Hampden brotherhood, 
(b) theoretically Sidney and Harrington. The religious ideal was 
represented the one side Laud and the High Commission, 
the other the New Model and the Westminster Assembly. 
Milton and Cromwell must still remain individuals. 

begin, then, with the party constitutional resistance 
the king, which concentrates itself the Petition Right. The 
aims and ideas men like Coke, Selden, and Eliot were clearly 
defined, and were simply directed devising effectual restraints 
upon the crown, that the government might limited 
monarchy upon the old basis the constitutional liberties the 
subject. They presented nothing high-flown theoretical, and 
later the action the same party the civil war indicates 
their unwillingness proceed far. Falkland even abandoned the 
parliamentary side and joined the king’s cause. That which they 
opposed, however, speedily developed itself into active force 
which demanded stronger nerve than that constitutional resist- 
ance. The action the petition-of-right men proceeded entirely 
raising definite issues parliamentary rights and privileges 
that the king’s men rose sweeping general principles the 
paramount rights the crown. The former appealed some old 
violated statute; the latter answered the words Justice 
Berkeley that rex lex. manner which the conflict 
worked itself out the dissolution the monarchy belongs 
civil and constitutional history, but must here remark the 
difference ground upon which the king’s men took their stand. 
Their appeal was longer law legal right. had risen 
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beyond these justification founded the intrinsic authority 
kingship and the divine right kings. Charles had inherited 
notions absolute right from his father, and his advisers, who 
sedulously fostered these notions, even proclaimed from the bench 
their justification the king’s most illegal acts appeal 
natural right. Here reach basis theory, and are very near 
the arguments philosophy. When the attorney-general 
Banks declared Hampden’s trial that absolute power lay the 
persons the kings England, added the philosophic maxim 
that ‘all magistracy nature, and obedience and subjection 
nature,’ thus leading the very porch the Cive,’ 

The mischievous perversion which government had now become 
makes ridiculous speak Charles I’s monarchy any 
sense the embodiment ideal; but when turn Hobbes 
discover that something like ideal had sprung out rever- 
ence for strong monarchy well from visions liberty under 
free commonwealth. And Hobbes’s philosophy rises beyond 
the wretched tyranny the second Stuart shall find still 
stronger antagonism between the perverted Commonwealth 
Cromwell and the republican ideal men like Harrington. The 
movement towards republic was partly reaction against the 
absolute government Charles Hobbes, coming between the 
overthrow this absolutism and its partial reinstatement the 
person Charles upon the ruins the puritan ideal, represents 
the reaction against that anarchy which Cromwell only succeeded 
holding down with armed heel. this sense belongs 
logically the Restoration period, chronologically the Common- 
wealth But his work, beginning with the treatise ‘De Cive’ 
1642, and virtually finished with the Leviathan’ 1651, was 
philosophical protest against the whole puritan movement, 
psychology and religion well politics, and such protest 
must understood. 

His politics are piece with his philosophy. Basing his argu- 
ment the social contract theory, drew different conclusion 
from that Rousseau. Men, says, their natural state are 
equal and free, but they are savages; ‘man man wolf.’ 
They are inclined peace from three motives—(1) the fear death, 
(2) the desire such things are necessary commodious living, 
and the hope obtaining these They accordingly 
combine live peaceably among-themselves and protected 
among other men. Here begins the state, when society compact 
appoints one man, several, rule. This governing body the 
sovereign, and according Hobbes the true sovereign the 
monarch. this social compact men have thus alienated their 
natural rights, which only led state war, and have constituted 
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over themselves for their own bénefit power which the require- 
ments peace and prosperity render essential and henceforth 
absolute. Having formed this contract, men cannot lawfully make 
new covenant among themselves without the sovereign’s 
sion; new covenant, even with God, illegal except through 
him. subject, moreover, becomes henceforth part author 
all the actions and judgments the sovereign, because either the 
minority must coincide with the majority, and become responsible 
for the compact, any man protest left the condition 
war was before, and may without injustice destroyed. 
Hence the king can wrong, because all personal responsibility 
removed from him the social contract, and every particular 
man author all the ,sovereign does. All authority too 
centred him. There can such division power that 
supposed exist between king, lords, and commons, else the state 
becomes house divided against itself. Vox populi there not 
merely Dei, but becomes the guarantee the sovereign’s divine 
right; while the sovereign, being facto the embodiment all 
the people, the true and only representative God’s person. 
henceforth absolute. cannot censured without injus- 
tice. They that are subjects monarch cannot without his 
leave cast off monarchy. once judge and lawgiver, dictator 
and pope, and must obeyed all his commands, though his 
commands were that his people should curse God and die. 

the tone one thus arguing for 
seem hear something the world-weariness one crying out 
time trouble, that breaks forth painfully Dante’s 
Monarchia.’ Dante, Hobbes, trace the ruin princi- 
palities; have the same longing for peace, born the same 
weariness strife and willing purchase rest the same cost. 
But the difference great. Dante looks back the Roman 
empire and laments how seamless robe suffered rending 
the talons ambition,’ how, like beast many heads, she strives 
after contrary things, and how unanswerable reasons, and the very 
light experience, and even the sweetness divine persuasion 
can neither heal, nor convince, nor charm, utters, true, 
merely distressed cry for peace. But with Dante there more 
than the cry the pained creature for rest. Hobbes can hardly 
said have more than low utilitarian ends view his theory 
absolute monarchy Dante’s temporal monarchy means 
secure that peace which shall enable man fulfil the chief end 
his being. Man’s chief end, according Dante’s philosophy, 
not mere existence under any conditions, might according 
action the whole capacity that understanding which capable 
development, first the way speculation and then its 
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extension the way action.’ regarded, according that 
word, ‘Thou hast made him little lower than the angels,’ the 
proper work humanity becomes almost divine, and peace 
Dante’s vision, was the hymn that sounded the shepherds 
Bethlehem, associated with glory God the highest. 

The difference between the monarchy Hobbes and that 
Dante is, word, the difference between theory and ideal, 
between philosopher’s scheme and poet’s creation. Dante’s 
logic close and keen that has all the pedantic 
formalism his treatise externally more monu- 
ment dialectic than imagination. But the same time 
suffused with the light that shines through the Divina Commedia,’ 
and invested with something the glory that illuminates the 
unbinding Prometheus. Obedience Dante’s monarch becomes 
obedience the power whose service perfect freedom. his 
ideal leads servitude, from the perverting influence attendant 
circumstances, whereas servitude the very nature Hobbes’s 
political creed. Dante, with poetic frenzy repeated later age 
Victor Hugo, could embrace all men and nations the union that 
was realise his dream temporal monarchy. Living before 
the new heavens and the new earth were discovered, could unite 
all men one brotherhood for the fulfilment their spiritual exist- 
ence under monarch who was once the servant all his people 
and the representative God. Hobbes the contrary was unable 
rise beyond the divine right claimed the heirs the Tudors. 
But had Dante seen the full flush the European springtime 
which the Florentine magnificence was only mild February 
morning day that closed tears and frost, had felt the 
quickening breath the Renascence and the strong sea breeze 
that blew across the Atlantic Columbus, might, instead 
casting idealising, regretful look backwards Roman imperialism, 
have seen the dawn new hopes and possibilities they appeared 
the author the Utopia,’ and might have joined hands with 
him who had travelled unknown shores with Hythlodaye. 

the revolution which was progress during the reign 
Charles the driving-wheel the political machinery was trashed, 
and the collapse which ensued political speculators were thrown 
back beyond the mere question mending examination 
the very fundamentals government. Finding that the 
moral forces which give solidity government were altogether 
loosened and set variance, men sought for those first principles 
which complex governments are but embodied development, 
those simple natural laws which furnish government with its gua- 
rantee. This the simplicity Hobbes’s political 
philosophy. sense political reformer, only worked back 
what considered the fundamentals human society. Hence 
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his work simple and clear, because his political theory one based 
few simple and clear ideas. But his philosophy contains 
practical statesmanship and offers remedy for evils. The same 
simplicity foundation was sought Filmer his Patriarcha,’ 
and the same conclusion reached. The Patriarcha’ founds the 
king’s right absolute power the patriarchal basis society. 
Adam father the human race got supreme rights from God, 
and kings inherit those supreme rights from Adam. The book 
furnished occasion for Algernon Sidney’s Govern- 
ment.’ Written refutation the patriarchal theory 
government, Sidney’s work illustrates the tendency other specu- 
lators this time argue from the most elementary first principles, 
and seek solution from these. But Sidney’s solution was the 
opposite that arrived Hobbes and Filmer. That the 
sovereign exists for the people and not the people for the sovereign, 
that general presumption that sovereigns will govern well not 
sufficient security for the nation—these and similar propositions 
which insists upon vehemently and length through large 
folio have for passed outside the range political discussion. 
With America and France before are perhaps too much con- 
cerned with the pitfalls republicanism: Sidney focuses his argu- 
ment against the claimsof monarchy. But when wrote, dynastic 
ideas predominated. These had first overcome before the 
people could establish its own freedom, and these which the 
1640 and the succeeding years had indeed overthrown the 
dynasty, but the dynastic ideas still prevailed. The revolution had 
brought man blood Charles Stuart’ his but 
had also his place established Spenser’s blatant beast, upon 
whose head there were already proposals fix the crown Charles 
had forfeited. the same time Sidney not merely negative. 
One least the principles which maintains not quite 
rudimentary nor too familiar, viz. the people’s right rebellion. 
Submission the powers that be, simply because they are powers, 
finds place with Sidney. All power must proceed from the people, 
and when governors have forfeited the sympathy which alone 
their power must finally rest, the people have right withdraw 
the power they have bestowed. Even with regard individual 
rulers Sidney maintains that not well they should glorious 
powerful rich their own person else the seeds will sown 
popular decay. This last republican idea has grown into 
multitude ramifications since the date the English Common- 
wealth, most notably the French Commune, but Sidney’s assertion 
Selden had for his motto—which had flashed 
through England like forked lightning through the storm-cloud. 
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Sidney, however, more remarkable man than writer. 
His principles were written his life and sealed with his death. 
His only writing, the Discourse Government,’ was not published 
till 1698, fifteen years after its author’s execution, but the deed that 
done frequently more potent than the word that spoken, and 
literary estimates critics are too apt undervalue overlook 
the operative influence the acted life. That enthusiasm for 
republican ideas which finally brought him the block made 
Sidney from the first consistent adversary Cromwell’s protec- 
torate. When Worcester had been fought and the shadow the 
sword fell upon every corner England, Sidney felt that could 
nothing. Approver and defender was the execution 
Charles, and capable signing his name when envoy foreign 
court with the appended quotation— 


Manus haec inimica tyrannis 
Ense petit placidam sub libertate quietem— 


had only scorn for the principles that found vent such pam- 
phlets Killing Murder.’ Retiring Penshurst, wrote 
the manuscript afterwards produced against him his trial. Still 
hopeful, shall find Harrington was, and certain extent 
also Milton, that England was capable better things than 
Cromwell had given her, emerged from his retirement the 
abdication Cromwell’s son and became member the couneil 
state that was settle the future government. was ap- 
pointed ambassador Denmark negotiate peace, and during his 
absence the Restoration was quietly accomplished. Too proud and 
uncompromising profit from royal hands amnesty for 
principles which required pardon, refused even own himself 
the subject Charles II, and remained exile for seventeen years. 
returned only his father’s dying request, still republican, 
and entered parliament direct his invective against the minis- 
terial party. The issue know. His story leads one the 
brightest and one the most odious records the revolution 
period, the martyr’s crown that encircles the brow Sidney and 
the martyr’s blood that reddens the hand Jeffreys. 

the same effect and practically the same language 
Sidney, Milton had already expressed himself his first political 
pamphlet, ‘The Tenure Kings and Magistrates.’ Written some 
time before Sidney’s work, and published immediately, was the 
first free and unqualified defence the action taken the army 
executing Charles. landmark the immense advance 
opinion had made since the conflict began with parliamentary 
debates upon monopolies and ship-money. flames the civil 
war had reduced everything state Cromwell 
and his independents had come the front breathing fire, and all 
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the old outlines had melted away. strong republican party was 
now power, but was party regulated none the restraints 
constitutional forms and directed political wisdom. The 
king had fallen into the hands men whom his divine right 
was more than sounding brass, and himself appeared only 
‘tyrant, traitor, murderer, and enemy his country.’ The 
people large would still have fondly distinguished between 
Charles and the king, and would have revered the office while they 
denounced the man. But the army was different temper, and 
with them the issue rested. The execution the king, while 
effectually laid open the road for the establishment common- 
wealth, produced only the most disastrous results the cause 
liberty. gained nothing and alienated much. had the 
effect reducing the leaders the Commonwealth party their 
ultimatum. They had finally said deed more eloquent than 
words: This what mean.’ 

They had their champion ready Milton. The Tenure 
Kings and was not written reply any defence 
kingship: was spontaneous vindication. motive, 
therefore, writing and publishing becomes more characteristic- 
ally that which governed his life throughout—to avow his principles 
without fear giving offence and defend whatever conceived 
have been nobly done. Most was written during the king’s 
trial, and appeared fortnight after the king’s execution. 
contains the basis all Milton’s political tracts, for the 
and the two Defences’ only enlarge the same principles 
with interlude cannonades uproarious abuse. The one root idea 
from which they all spring that stated the thesis the first 
pamphlet—‘ that lawful, and hath been held through all 
ages, for any who have the power call account tyrant 
wicked king, and depose and put him death, the ordinary 
magistrates have neglected denied also goes back 


stupid deny that all men were naturally born free.’ 
one with Hobbes his axiom that society founded compact, 
that ‘men agreed common league bind each other from 
mutual injury and jointly defend themselves against any that 
gave disturbance such agreement.’ But Milton’s society 
kingship mere with Hobbes the keystone ‘the 
arch. Like Sidney, Milton gives the king’s power only derivative 


value, and too reserves for the people the right rebellion. 


maintains that the people any country, they see 
may depose their sovereign, whether the sovereign just wicked 
and unjust and tyrannical, one who, regarding 
neither law nor the common good, reigns only for himself and 
faction,’ this right becomes duty. More than this, the ordinary 
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magistrates have neglected punish the wicked king lawful 
for any who have the power. There reason doubt 
that Milton would have signed the death-warrant Charles 
readily defied the laws licensed printing. Republican 
the last, sent forth, only few months before the Restoration, 
final determined protest against the now inevitable Stuart return 
his Ready and Easy Way Establish Free Commonwealth.’ 
Then retired, beaten but unsubdued. 

Idealist and republican was, Milton was still the man 
Cromwell’s was not removed from the puritan 
ranks like Sidney, and, shall see, like and being 
one party, however far other respects rose above it, 
made his defence liberty politics, like his defence liberty 
religion, case special pleading for those with whom had 
allied himself. seems rise, indeed, the inspiration 
the greatest theme that ever was.’ 


relate how most potent king, who had trampled the laws, 
given shock religion, and was reigning his own pleasure, was 
last vanquished the field the people who had served long servitude 
under him, was then cast into prison, and finally, when gave 
ground all for hoping better things him, was condemned death 
the supreme council the kingdom and beheaded the axe before his 
own palace gates. Iam relate also what right, especially accord- 
ing our law, this was adjudged and done, and shall easily defend 
valiant and upright countrymen who have deserved most conspicuously 
well the united citizenship and nationalities the world. 


But there droops. independent who has pledged himself 
away the party the independents, has not the clear eye 
Harrington distinguish between the actual and the possible. 
England with him has accomplished her work: the country has 
liberated itself. does not recognise that the liberators furnished 
guarantee that this liberty would not interfered with, whether 
matters religious, political, The form into which 
the constitution was settling was, his own words, such 
might wished, but such the disaffection bad citizens would 
allow The Commonwealth was still labouring under the 
perplexity factions and obliged defend itself arms; but 
Milton failed see, Algernon Sidney saw, that the pikes the 
Commonwealth were beaten, not into ploughshares, but into 
fetters. Blind though had now fallen the public service, 
nevertheless bated jot heart hope, but looked confidently 
Cromwell the one stay England, the impersonation new- 
found liberty, the father his country. His panegyric upon the 
leaders the revolution crowned with his panegyric the 
Protector. Parliaments had met and nothing: 
Cromwell alone remained. 
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all yield your insuperable worth, one having word say 
the contrary, unless some one who seeks equal honours for himself 
with unequal title, grudges their bestowal one higher desert, 
understands not that human society there nothing more pleasing 
God, more agreeable reason, nothing fairer and more useful the 
state, than that the worthiest should bear rule. 


did not, true, hesitate warn Cromwell, the patron and, 
were, the tutelary god liberty,’ against the fatal con- 
sequences that would should afterwards invade that 
liberty which had vindicated. But seemed recognise 
such danger. was jealous parliaments Cromwell him- 
self. And certainly did not appreciate the extent which his 
own words, directed against Charles and his ministers, were applic- 
able Cromwell and his sectarian supporters, about the glory and 
the duty tyrannicide the case sovereign who reigns only 
for himself and his own faction.’ 

Milton’s ‘Tenure Kings and Magistrates’ brings the 
practical politics the Commonwealth. have shown that 
ideal was more less present all men’s minds this time, 
meaning the deeper insight into the real. The various 
forms this ideal constitute the different solutions men were 
prepared advocate for the right settlement affairs, or, 
Cromwell put his parliaments, for the healing and settling’ 
the nation. The practical conclusion arrived those power 
was the subversion the old constitution and the establishment 
free commonwealth. Two months after the king’s execution 
edict was passed, bearing that 


the people England and all the dominions and territories thereunto 
belonging are, and shall be, and are hereby constituted, made, established, 
and confirmed be, commonwealth and free state, and shall hence- 
forth governed commonwealth and free state the representatives 
the people parliament and such they shall appoint officers and 
ministers for the good the people, and that without any king house 
lords. 


would see something what England was capable 
realising this memorable epoch, may turn book which 
has hitherto received far too little attention, James Harrington’s 
‘Oceana.’ This book remarkable not merely product the 
Commonwealth thought, also remarkable 
ideals. book essentially the same character the 
Republic,’ the Monarchia,’ the Prince,’ the Utopia,’ and the 
‘New Atlantis.’ ideal formed time when England 
had violently cut herself adrift from her political traditions, and 
entered unfettered upon the inauguration new era. belongs 
moreover that time when the immediate realisation ideal 
was the practical determination those who were masters the 
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country, and was promulgated whilst this other ideal, which bore 
less ambitious than the establishment Christ’s 
kingdom upon earth, was actual process realising and destroying 
itself upon the ruins what had gone before. The distinguishing 
feature the book its solid practical worth: mere ignorance 
romance.’ differs from other political ideals being model 
commonwealth presented complete all its working details both 
foundation and superstructure, and the work statesman 
who thoroughly understands both law and politics. Harrington 
turns the past, not, Dante does, with the sorrowful eyes 
one contemplating golden age now lost, but with the healthy 
one who sees the experience the past the most 
enduring hopes the future. His model not the work one 
sickened the perversion government around him, who turns 
for solace rear fabric dreamland. The shadow despair 
does not even with its borders touch the ‘Oceana.’ far from 
any way resembling the fanciful Arcadias earlier age,' the 
work practical from beginning end. the expression 
his established hopes for the England his own days, inspired 
throughout fixed faith that now was the time for England 
develop into republic once strong and free, solidified 
direct and true insight into the principles government, and 
enriched historical experience that has drained the wisdom 
the past. 

Historically, therefore, the work prime but has 
more vital interest still, and one that, far aware, 
one has taken the trouble allude to, viz. its anticipated solution 
many the problems our own age. education Harrington 
contrived solution quite similar that which have only 
recently adopted. Abandoning the impossible dreams Milton, 
propounded entirely practicable theory national schools 
under government inspection, with state support, rates, and com- 
pulsory clause, all clearly defined, without many words, 
the acts and codes now force. Indeed, herein ahead 
us, for provides thoroughly organised system secondary 
education, which are yet only slowly approaching. religion 
has profoundly tolerant and far-reaching provision settle- 
ment—a national church directed and controlled council 
religion and convocation divines, the council, however, 
exercise coercive power, but guarantee liberty conscience 
all. ‘No gathered congregation shall molested interrupted, 
but vigorously and vigilantly protected and defended the enjoy- 
ment, practice, and possession’ their worship; and every congre- 
gation shall have right appeal the council, and need 


Mr. Edmund Gosse hopelessly sea here (From Shakespeare Pope, 26). 
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the senate parliament. politics has serene confidence 
the silent instincts popular wisdom, that might abash our 
modern caucusers, and conception England’s expansive mission 
that might honour Professor Seeley. But most striking 
all are his conclusions the question accumulations, particularly 
accumulations landed property. this question landed 
accumulation him the foundation the whole, and common- 
wealth must look have the seeds permanency decay 
according has accepted just unfair upon 
this point. Upon this founds his commonwealth first all, 
and the debate upon the Agrarian Oceana’ reads like report 
from the house commons. 

all the political writers and thinkers this age none had 
juster eye for the new possibilities that were opened for the 
England the puritan revolution, and the same time none saw 
more distinctly how far the actual Commonwealth fell short what 
was then possible. Personally less interesting figure than 
that sword flame Sidney, but his ideas contained far deeper 
wisdom than those Sidney; carried more intellectual ballast, 
while had hardly less enthusiasm; and what wrote 
vastly greater interest and worth. Yet embodies the same ideal 
the time, the same that inspired Cromwell’s disastrous and 
effort, the same that inspired the utterance well the 
action the furious latter-day saints whose hot gospelling zeal 
turned the Commonwealth into Christian Juggernaut, that in- 
spired alike the dreary logic Hobbes and the fiery eloquence 
Milton. This last erred defect completeness. His moral 
idealism was too intemperate for his sagacity, and made himself 
the champion single deeds without appreciating their connected 
issues. All them had their observation either perverted 
rendered incomplete the partial issues the time. The im- 
mediate struggle was prejudicial neither Harrington’s lucidity 
mind nor his trustfulness, for never allowed its warping 
influences take effect. may have warmer admiration for 
some who struck doughty blows the heat the battle and who, 
they fell, fell with something starry splendour. But when 
observe the unbiassed temper with which Harrington approached 


the intricate questions the time, the perspicacity which 


brought disentangle them, and the breadth wisdom with which 
elaborated his solution, may find atonement for that aloof- 
ness which not always fault. 

For Harrington too remarkable man. From his early 
years evinced that habit observant self-possession which gives 
authority opinion. Even boy, Toland, his admiring 
editor, tells us, had natural gravity which kept his teachers 
awe.’ Born into this stormy epoch, marked out his own 
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work early period his entrance into the university. Set- 
ting aside academic routine, devoted himself under the tutorship 
Chillingworth preparation for foreign travel, and his 
father’s death quitted England study continental government 
and politics—a step which indicates the same motive that led Falk- 
land institute the conviviums Tew, viz. that might come 
rational determination.’ Holland, now flourishing after 
its liberation from the Spaniards, had occasion study military 
discipline well government. had high favour shown him 
the prince Orange, visited the court the queen Bohemia, 
and entered the service the prince elector. Regarding those 
political studies which formed his main occupation used say 
that before England knew more monarchy, oli- 
garchy, democracy, other forms government ‘than many 
words the dictionary.’ Before returning home also visited 
Denmark, Flanders, Germany various parts, and France, but 
his most fruitful field study was Italy. there acquired that 
minute and extensive acquaintance with the medieval republics and 
with the existing Italian governments which conspicuous 
every page his writing. Italy also furnished him with valuable 
political library, with one writer who never fails elicit his admi- 
ration, Machiavelli, prince politicians,’ the only politician,’ 
‘the greatest artist the modern world,’ and with working ex- 
ample one commonwealth that was then for him better than all 
others the world,’ the commonwealth Venice. his return 
England first entered the service Charles one the 
privy chamber extraordinary (the struggle was just then coming 
head), and accompanied him his first expedition against the 
Scots but, loth suffer the twist partisan action, retired into 
private life bring the fruit his travels maturity. 1646, 
when the first conflict had been decided and Charles was now 
prisoner, emerged out curiosity,’ and was thereon appointed 
wait upon the king’s person ‘one known the king and en- 
gaged faction.’ From this time, with one short interval 
separation, due his refusal take oath against assisting the 
king’s escape, attended Charles until his last moments the 
scaffold. was ‘very acceptable the king,’ who found him 
‘an ingenious man,’ and conversed with him preference others 
the suite about books and foreign countries and government. 
After the king’s execution again withdrew his study, this time 
mould his expectations and ideas about this new-born England 
into his Commonwealth.’ had been studying civil go- 
vernment both from books and from practical observation ever since 
his student days Oxford, and now had reached his determi- 
nation. 

The work, being completed, experienced difficulty publica- 
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tion. Its views were distasteful both parties. The royalists 
thought him unfaithful the king; the Cromwellians were 
enraged. Paul Athens had shown them what they 
ignorantly adored, and his ideal commonwealth was severe 
comment upon theirs that Cromwell had the book seized the 
printing. very pretty story related Toland about his 
touching and quaint appeal Lady Claypole, Cromwell’s favourite 
daughter, for the liberation ‘his child,’ fondly termed it, 
and her interest and intercession its behalf. The manuscript 
was restored and the book published with dedication Cromwell 


_himself and the motto, Quid nomine fabula 


narratur. Cromwell said have laughed that ‘the gentleman 
would like trepan him out his power, but what had got 
the sword would not quit for little paper shot.’ Yet there 
little the work directly obnoxious Cromwell; the great 
offence lies the difference between Harrington’s statesmanship 
and the Protector’s. Whatever direct offence there springs from 
Harrington’s hope and trust that Cromwell might prove England’s 
saviour. was not essential that should have acted 
Harrington pointed out, but had possessed the philosophic 
and political insight and the constructive genius revealed 
Harrington’s work might, with those administrative talents 
which possessed such high degree, have accomplished for 
England something very different from that sword-and-bible despot- 
ism. work, fact, not merely model 
free commonwealth impassioned argumentum hominem 
Cromwell himself, who had such opportunity scarcely 
ever man had, opportunity equal that Lycurgus for Sparta, 
Washington for America, either reforming what was amiss 
the old government establishing one altogether new. 

The Oceana’ model equal commonwealth, made 
one who has something the instinct artist. divided 
into four parts. The first consists preliminaries, which 
investigates the fundamentals government and arranges his 
materials. the second council legislators assembled 
found the commonwealth—something like the assemblies that 
gathered round Mirabeau and George Washington, and actually 
representing the council state which aided Cromwell drawing 
the instrument government 1653. the third part the 
work performed. The fourth corollary reflections. 

his nomenclature and method discussion there anti- 
quated pedantry, which gives the work clumsy appearance, but 
the pedantic husk worth peeling off reach the kernel. 
begins the preliminaries distinguishing the two kinds power, 
material and intellectual. proper adjustment the former 
depend the justice and equality state; the latter depends 
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its continual and ever renewed freshness. But both must 
listed commonwealth preserve its health. -In these two 
strikes the dominant chord his equal commonwealth.’ That 
one which (1) equal its foundation,’ i.e. one based 
equable distribution the power accruing from the possession 
material wealth, and (2) equal its superstructure,’ i.e. maintain- 
ing similar balance the distribution power proceeding from 
intellectual authority. With regard the former, Harrington 
believed that had made discovery, viz. that EMPIRE FOLLOWS 
THE BALANCE PROPERTY, Whether that lands, commodities, 
money. Property the last two kinds much ‘on the 
wing’ that Harrington limits his criticism chiefly the question 
property land. 

long the agrarian balance unequal, disturbance sure 
arise. Proceeding this first principle examine the causes 
the distempers his own day, concludes (and his 
sion was developing what some extent had already been 
sighted Bacon) that these troubles were ‘attributable neither 
wholly wilfulness nor faction, neither the misgovernment 
the prince nor the stubbornness the people, but change 
the balance property, which ever since Henry VII’s time was fall- 
ing into the the commons from that the king and the 
lords.’ The which thus traces the dissolution 
the Stuart monarchy one whose lucidity and grasp give him 
title stand the van our philosophic historians, and one that 
makes regret that did not write complete history the 
period. But his ambition took different flight. His aim was 
not merely write diagnosis but prescribe cure, provide 
method preventing such distempers.’ Accordingly, after show- 
ing how the policy the Tudors had made the balance incline 
the commons; that when the commons had once raised its head 
nothing more was wanted than that the people, knowing their own 
strength, should made feel it; that when prince came 
stiff dispute the nerve monarchy was slack’ dissolution 
was inevitable; that was this dissolution the government 
which caused the war, and not vice versa—he introduces Cromwell 
the person that virtuous captain and incomparable 
patriot Olphaus Megaletor,’ who henceforward figures Lord 
Archon and master genius the new commonwealth. Chancing 
upon the following Machiavel, ‘Thrice happy that people 
which happens have man able give them such government 
once may secure them their liberties,’ concluded try 
the occasion, and with council fifty aid him his labours, 
representing the commonwealths Israel concerning which 
man wrote common sense before Athens and Lace- 
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daemon, Carthage, Rome, the Achaian league, Venice, Switzer- 
land, and Holland, proceeded establish the commonwealth upon 
the principles laid down the author his preliminaries. the 
thirty which the constitution consists traverses the 
whole field civil polity, and introduces his ‘Model Common- 
wealth complete form. 

has one leading object throughout, that com- 
monwealth equal and free—equal, i.e., both its foundation and its 
and free, one whose government shall consist 
the empire laws, not men. foundation, then, 
begins with adjustment dominion property. Bacon had 
said, Let states that aim greatness take care how their nobility 
and gentlemen multiply too fast, for that makes the common subject 
grow peasant and base swain, driven out heart and 
effect but gentleman’s Harrington’s provision against 
the evil one which modern reform has rendered tolerably familiar, 
that cutting down large property holdings legal enactment. 
Not that foe aristocracy, for upon this point resolute 
and peremptory—that country can rightly healthy without 
But will have the balance property the hands 
the many, not the few. ‘Keep the plough hand the 
owner and not mere hirelings.’ Then you will have terra potens 
armis atque ubere gleba. briefly provides that one shall own 
land the extent greater annual value than 2,000/. Estates 
exceeding this shall divided the first generation and surpluses 
forfeited: uncompromising foe entail. 

the introduction this land bill the right hon. Philautus 
Garbo, young nobleman with 10,000/. year and four junior 
brothers, assails with the vehemence and argument now 
familiar—that uncalled for, dangerous the state, will not 
effect its purpose, destructive families, destructive industry 
that will never passed. The answer these arguments 
curious forecast the economy our own land agitators. The agra- 
rian necessary ensure the equality and fixation the state. 
not well for any government that few landlords should over- 
balance populous country; there then tendency degenerate 


certain amount danger, for there greater danger from the 
absence just agrarian than from reform which, though severe 
the time, provides antidote against this poison. its 
ruination families, how many families are there whose yearly 
revenue exceeds few that their interest cannot 
balanced with that the whole nation. No: monarchy has 


animadverts idea that gentry galling that is, only when 
the gentry 
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made bold with many for the sake few, the commonwealth 
ventures make bold with few for the sake More 
than this, the agrarian will for the benefit families. 


Truly, when consider that our countrymen are the worst 
nature, marvel how comes pass that should use our children 
our puppies—take one the lap and feed with every 
and drown four. And this that interest family for which 
are think ill commonwealth that will not endure it! But quiet 
ourselves! The land through which the river Nile wanders one stream 
barren; but where parts into seven multiplies its, fertile shores 
distributing, yet keeping and improving, such propriety and nutrition 
prudent agrarian well-ordered commonwealth. large 
estates suck from the people better digested small estates into the 
blood the commonwealth. 


Neither true that this reform will destroy industry 
body not rendered fitter for industry having one gouty. 
existence class that have need for trading, whilst others are 
unable follow it. The agrarian will rather encourage industry 
through its provision for the dissemination wealth. The supe- 
rior limit fixed does not strike industry, but only 
for where there some riches man may hope 
become rich, but where there none the way only opened 
avarice. His closing words upon the practical difficulties 
passing the bill convey warning that might have been. stirred 
the recent risings Ireland and Skye. would safe 
make too much those difficulties such time, for the people 
see intemperate postponement the reform evil which 
their eyes are once drawn they will take reform into own 
hands. Wherefore, you will not fix this, the rest blood; for 
without blood you can bring other.’ 

From the general tenor his debate, well from desultory 
remarks elsewhere, apparent that under the which 
this agrarian was provide Harrington included limitations 
private fortune capital well land. His references capital 
are subsidiary, because England was for him characteristically 
‘commonwealth husbandmen.’ But reference 
Genoa makes the balance treasure hold the same function 
the balance land England. holds rigidly his balance, 
whether between men and classes between the state and the 
individual. Though his ideas run socialistic lines, stops ‘short 
socialism. stops short, for instance, land nationalisation, 
though coming very near it, for fear the private balance should 
lost. Individual accumulations capital, beyond certain point, are 
opposed, for the twofold reason that they destroy the balance 
the commonwealth and injure the health the social body. Livy 
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quoted with great approval: ‘Of late riches have introduced 
avarice, and voluptuous pleasures abounding have, through lust and 
luxury, begot desire blasting and destroying all good orders.’ 
the same effect Aristotle: wealth, where one man 
the few have greater possessions than the equality frame 
the commonwealth will bear, occasion sedition,’ whence 
ostracism. harmony his droll provision that daughter 
shall have dowry more than does not care see 
the daughters England exposed the designs cut-purse 
husbands. And what evils may not follow from this wretched 
custom marrying for money when even the nobility are willing 
forget their blue blood and see the tallow chandler 
into that beauty which required bride’ 

Equal its basis and equal its superstructure.’ The former 
supplied the agrarian, and the commonwealth being thus 
founded, proceeds frame such superstructure will render 
this basis exempt from the contingency perverting misgovern- 
ment. The second his fundamentals rotation office and the 
ballot. The ballot necessary insure that purity suffrage 
which ‘the health, not the life,’ popular government. 
Election most free where made such manner that 
can neither oblige nor disoblige.’ Rotation office necessary 
prevent the growth vitiating overbalance individual authority. 
Prolongation magistracy, trashing the wheel rotation, destroys 
the life natural motion commonwealth.’ These two, which 
are the superstructure what the agrarian the foundation, 
are the means securing liberty and equality that. The super- 
structure itself consists three orders, the senate, the popular 
assembly, and the magistracy, the government proceeding equal 
rotation and elected through the suffrage all the people, given 
ballot. 

and democrat. would impossible have more implicit 
confidence the virtue popular assemblies properly managed 
would equally impossible more profoundly convinced 
the necessity aristocratic body. the one hand hear 
him affirm with pride that for popular government ‘he has more 
say than Leviathan has said will say for monarchy;’ the 
other asserts roundly that ‘an army well without generals 
necessary the natural mixture well-ordered commonwealth. How 
else can you have commonwealth that not altogether 
Your mechanics, till they have feathered their nests like the fowls the 
air, are busied their private concernment that they have neither 
the leisure study the public public business] nor are safely 
trusted with it. But man’s share such gives him leisure 
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his private advantage reflect that the -public, what other name 
there for this sort men leur aise but nobility, especially when 
their families come such are noted for their. services done the 
commonwealth, and take into their ancient riches ancient virtue 


another place— 


vain imagination suppose that politics can mastered with- 
out study, that the people have leisure and for divines and 
lawyers, let their incurable running their own narrow bias serve for 
instruction. will stand more the judgment lawyers and divines 
this work than that many tradesmen. There remains only 
the nobility and gentry. 


Into their hand accordingly relegated the chief business 
government the senate upper house. 

This upper house, however, elective, not hereditary 
chamber. aristocracy whom his faith thus reposed not 
one whose title constituted claims founded merely 
tary right the greatness estates class the possession 
privileges beyond those education and leisure for the 
public, furnished ease and competent riches. The 
recognised shall natural right, ‘the possession excellent 
parts;’ and their intrinsic worth, according that comes 
hold weight the judgment suffrage the people, shall their 
only way honour preferment. would thus not abolish the 
house lords, but only its hereditary privileges, and the same 
time would take care that the legislative chambers should not 
open all and sundry. This house consist members, 
whom one-third retire every year. alone possess powers 
debate, but its decrees receive ratification from the popular assembly. 

The lower house, 1,050 members, merely vote bills 
sent down it. Harrington seems believe that the members 
will have enough opportunity for discussion outside the walls 
parliament. The tribes are take oath neither cause nor in- 
troduce debate into any popular assembly this government. 
The commonwealths Greece were all ruined shaken the 
intemperance their comitia. good heed not taken this 
point, commonwealth will have bad legs.’ Sparta, till Ly- 
sander, the people had power debate: therefore was steady. 
Venice. ‘Nor will any commonwealth where the people its 
political capacity talkative ever see half the days one these.’ 
Debate popular assembly becomes ‘no better than game 
football.’ has implicit faith the great body silent wisdom 
the people, but believes also that those who embody this 
popular wisdom have liking for debate. ‘You will never find 
they have assumed debate for itself, but for something else,’ some 
wrong, and then not art nature debar them. his 
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very faith silent popular wisdom which makes him such foe 
‘your glib tongues, your demagogues and grandees,’ because 
knows that free and healthy state will easily rebound from any 
partial exercise the dictatorial power, but finding itself the 
region deleterious gas bewildered how proceed. 

Senate proposing, people resolving, magistracy executing 
these together form the superstructure. addition these 
provides his scheme education, already alluded to, national 
endowed schools every parish, and attendance thereat com- 
pulsory from five fifteen years, when youth must take 
trade study further. Technical education also forms part his 
scheme, and military drill compulsory. There the council 
religion, prevent sectarianism bigotry from springing into 
social evil, and rule the church. lords, you know not 
how rule your you will most certainly, like man that 
cannot rule his wife, have neither peace home nor honour abroad.’ 
There the board trade, sort board practical political 
economists, whose duty shall have right understanding 
those trades that feed the veins the commonwealth and those 
that exhaust the same, and acquaint the senate that encourage- 
ment remedy may applied. There are provincial assemblies 
for the local government Scotland, Ireland, and Wales. There 
dictatorship reserve for cases emergency—a dangerous 
provision, but one without which commonwealth can safe. 
has also national land scheme for the devotion surplus 
revenue the purchase lands for the state, which time yield 
return for the abolition taxes. has, further, scheme 
colonisation, which indicates that saw the England the 
future the possible mistress the world. for relation 
colonies mother country that which George III tried force 
upon America; nor yet for mere agglomeration the differ- 
ent parts the empire, which that hung together like 
bobbins without hand weave with them.’ scheme 
imperial federation similar that which proposed present 
and extension imperial federation this kind that 
conceives England’s noblest mission consist. words that 
recall Milton’s asks, ‘What can you think but the world 
should see the Roman eagle again she would renew her age and 
her flight?’ And continues, ‘If you add the propagation 
civil liberty the propagation the liberty conscience, this em- 
pire, this patronage the world the kingdom Christ.’ But 
if, the other hand, 
you, having attained your own liberty, shall bear the sword your 
magistracy vain, and fold your arms, or, which 
worse, let out the blood your people tyrants, you not only turn the 
grace God into wantonness, but his justice into 
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commonwealth this make minister God upon For which 
cause the orders last rehearsed are buds empire such as, with the 
blessing God, may spread the arms your commonwealth like holy 
asylum the distressed world, and give the earth her Sabbath years 
rest from her labours under the shadow your wings. our 
religion anything else but vain boast, scratching and defacing 
human reason, which, being the image God, makes kind murder, 
here that empire whence justice shall flow down like river and judg- 
ment like mighty stream. 


all this last eloquence observe his appeal the actual 
founders the Commonwealth, whose high ambition was make 
kingdom Christ, but whose religion was only too accurately 
described scratching and defacing reason. There the 
same comment the actual state affairs his descrip- 
tion what ensues Oceana. Now began the native spleen 
Oceana much purged, and men not affect sullenness and 
pedantism. The elder remembered that they had been youths. 
Wit and gallantry were far from being thought crimes them- 
selves that care was taken preserve their the 
converse what was happening England. speaking 
national theatres says, ‘These things are sure enough 
censured, but only such not know the nature common- 
for tell men they are free, and yet curb the genius 
people lawful recreation which they are naturally 
inclined, tell tale tub.’ does not signalise the 
puritan censors, but observe the side stroke his animadversion 
upon the French clergy, who forbade dancing. There the same 
indirect cut Cromwell himself the reference the close 
Timoleon, such hater tyrants that slew his own brother 
Timophanes. exhorted Timoleon that restored 
the Sicilians liberty would acknowledged that 
destroyed tyrant; otherwise must expect hear that had 
only murdered king. 

Oliver Cromwell did not destroy the tyrant: only murdered 
the king. not purpose enter into criticism 
the manner which Cromwell and those who worked with him 
failed the realisation their ideal. historical fact that 
ideal was the high-born aim not only these, but immense 
section the better-minded Englishmen the time. fact 
also that ideal such that Harrington could, far truerand 
nobler sense, claim the kingdom Christ than that Cromwell 
and the saints. see further that those who held the keys and 
the sword succeeded not accomplishing the liberation free- 
but establishing cruel and narrow despotism— 
all the crueller when consider that was more. tyranny over 
souls than over bodies, and that the nation was called upon 
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its devotion not the long-desired commonwealth free 
citizens, but only sort The causes 
this failure were not mere mistakes assaults faction. 
Faction was effect rather than cause, and the true source 
failure must sought the very nature the forces which 
operated the Commonwealth, whether these forces 
religious political principles those who worked along with 
Cromwell, the character and capacities the Protector himself. 
thies, prejudices, and associations, his temper and his abilities, 
Cromwell was unfitted accomplish the liberation which at- 
tempted with what light had, unswervingly kept 
view. Indeed, himself felt his own inadequacy 
before him, may seen from his demission authority into 
the hands the parliament, from his 
take the from his begging leave relieved his 
charge, ‘begging again and again;’ when was 
prevailed upon accept with limitation 
parliament, was only heavily and doggedly that one 
upon forlorn hope, and then would ‘sooner 
willing rolled into his grave and buried with than 
budge one jot. 

every fresh move plunged him deeper 
and deeper the bog political difficulties, and while every change 
made was not preparing the way for the collapse his ad- 
ministration, but was bringing England step step back the 
old forms and gradually nearer the Restoration, 
every change proceeded originally from the rudest destruction 
violation those old forms, was realised through inter- 
ference with parliamentary privilege, and was assoeiated throughout 
with derisive contempt for constitutional deliberation. the 
negative aspects his work and the new model accomplished 
genuine good they demolished the government 
and they prevented equally government 
the presbyterians. But when came and settling’ 
never was, and from his mode operation be, successful. 
With high genius for administration possessed gift states- 
patience with them, tolerance bodies opinion 
seeking the truth together. Debates were him mere sittings 
and proceedings,’ ‘mere delay settlement,’ and ‘talking 
the other,’ or, Carlyle puts it, mere hide-bound 
pedantry careful only the sheepskin formulas.’ expected un- 
the proposals himself and council, and 
when the parliament declined mere tools, ‘Get you gone!’ 
was his sole remedy, been that Charles before him. 
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Then, like Charles, was thrown back upon administration 
right force. would idle discuss length his parlia- 
mentary fiascos when consider what his parliaments represented. 
Charles worst only refused bound the will the country 
parliament Cromwell’s first object was prevent 
parliament from representing the will the country. Urgent his 
for settlement the nation, took sure means pre- 
venting the nation from settling itself, even speaking its mind 
free parliament. Later laid further interdict upon liberty 
speech securely gagging the press. threw upon parliament 
the responsibility ‘healing and settling,’ but reserved 
himself the right saying who should enter parliament and who 
should not, and thereby excluded from the deliberative assembly 
nearly all the best and certainly all the most liberal the con- 
structive political ability which was open consulted. 
reserved the right selection, and having selected neither the best 
nor the wisest, but only such represented decimal fraction 
the nation, thereupon rated his political remnant for coming 
wise conclusion dismissed them fits anger. His 
convention was only sectarian representative, and his parliaments 
were only rumps. According his theory none but people 
God’ had claim appear the new representative, and his 
rights election were all for close minority. ‘We had good 
deliver our cause into the hands any those who have 
deserted are neuters.’ And not only excludes catholics 
and malignants and objects the bringing neuters,’ but pro- 
ceeds lines that lead more hopeless alienation and further 
exclusiveness. the note the jealous sectary, and his 
God’ rapidly become only the extremer puritans. 
passed through one failure after another learnt something 
political wisdom and gathered breadth view when was too late, 
but his speech the convention merely that heated sectarian 
enthusiast. bears more resemblance salvation-army harangue 
than the political address sane statesman the head 
affairs. never looked see such day this, when 
Jesus Christ should owned this day this work. 
‘Be faithful with the saints.’ ‘Truly it’s better pray for you 
than counsel you.’ ecclesiastical synod kirk session 
addressing, not the parliament ofa great nation. ‘Have care 
the whole flock,’ i.e. the saints for know with 
what kind care the Anglicans and Catholics were guarded. En- 
courage the ministry,’ i.e. the preaching sects. ‘God’s people,’ i.e. 
the sectarians and fanatics, ‘are called 
‘Would all were the Lord’s people, the Lord’s ‘Own your 
you are the edge the promises and the prophecies! 
were choose any servant, the meanest officer for the army 
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the Commonwealth, would choose godly man that hath 
principles. And would all our magistrates were chosen.’ 
They. were finally chosen after the fashion implied this principle, 
and the choice only put premium upon cant and hypocrisy, 
even though apes the Dead Sea covered with owl-droppings 
think so. 

With sufficient force support him any man may govern 
empire even Claudius could govern Rome. But force alone cannot 
legislate, and Cromwell’s Commonwealth after all was one void 
legislation its blank space the statute books. adminis- 
tration his autocratic spirit found full scope, and the settlement 
affairs after fashion passed under his hands with the swift pre- 
eision and determined triumph his battalions Naseby and 
But his attitude both legislating and administering 
was the same that the absolute monarch whom beheaded. 
had learnt the power the sword, and upon that rested. 
compare his method procedure with that laid down 
Harrington, observe how realised the possibilities the 
time. Both administration and legislation was all for 
class. Harrington declares— 


the commonwealthsman excludes any party not truly such. 
There reason that commonwealth should favour any party remain- 
ing fixed opposition it: but fixes them that opposition 
its own fault, not theirs. you will trampling they fight for 
liberty, though for monarchy you for tyranny, though under the name 
commonwealth. 


Revert, again, Cromwell’s appeal the saints, and then hear 
Harrington. 


Those all the rest are most dangerous who, holding that the saints 
must govern, about reduce the Commonwealth party. The 
world full examples men pretending saints civil power and 
never failing dishonour that profession. 


Cromwell’s basis, again, was not the people, Har- 
rington’s reply the major-generals his animadversion upon 
Hobbes: The right the militia the sword, the govern- 
ment what will let change how can, inseparable from 
overbalance dominion’ (i.e. with Harrington material power) and 
avails other end than destruction.’ Harrington says that the 
secret setting new state lies retaining the image the 
old. Cromwell began violently destroying the old, and through 
dismal failure slowly working back it. But the time had 
worked back the possibility starting anew the Commonwealth 
had already, the operation the very forces which gave 
existence, worked out its own destruction. had been common- 
wealth nothing but the name, and thus, Toland says, ‘the 
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people England came hate commonwealth without loving 
liberty less.’ When reflect how capable England showed herself, 
and consider the she had ready hand that time, when 
observe what Cromwell succeeded doing and what failed 
do, when compare for moment the meagre parochialism his 
administration with what Napoleon did for Europe, incline 
believe that would have been better for England Cromwell had 
never meddled with her polities all. What succeeded doing 
led straight the Restoration and the Clarendon code; and 
what failed reduced England the necessity fighting 
over again the battle for constitutional liberty through the Revolu- 
tion 1688. the spirit liberty was stirred England 
had never been before, degree that men under its stimu- 
lating influence could realise their own minds not merely vague 
prospect possible civic liberty and civic health, but the very 
details ideal which now, after two centuries 
and half, are still working out the particular items well 
the broader lines forecast those pioneers political idealism. 


Dow. 
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The Second Partition Poland 
(1793) 


fact not very generally recognised that, late last 
decade the eighteenth century, Poland might have been 
saved. The first partition, Aug. 1772, rough but 
awakening, and during the ensuing twenty years’ respite the 
startled nation broke deliberately with the past and recast her whole 
political system correspond present needs and obviate future 
perils. Circumstances singularly favoured the courageous reform 
well-considered alliances cemented it: seemed absolutely 
certain, when the cowardice the king ruined, the last moment, 
the hopes the nation, and was irretrievably lost. 

this catastrophe that shall now briefly consider. The 
literature the subject naturally voluminous enough, and shows 
sign but, the main sources (Polish and 
Russian) are necessarily tainted passion prejudice, must 
depend upon the more less fragmentary reminiscences 
foreign ministers Warsaw during this Conspicuous 
amongst these diplomatists was the Swedish envoy Johan von 
whose special mission was counteract Russian 
intrigues, stimulate Polish patriotism, and possible bring about 
alliance between the republic and Sweden. was aman 
solid rather than brilliant talents, who, lacking the graces and 
despising the artifices the conventional diplomatist, trusted 
entirely his native shrewdness and intense character. 


The latest contribution the Polish side Kalinka’s Sejm czteroletni. 

Supplemented, course, such works Les trois Dé- 
membrements Pologne, Brueckner’s Katharina die Zweite, Briiggen’s Polen’s 
Auflisung. Particularly valuable, too, Khrapovitsky’s Diary, 1782-93, 
containing the private, utterances the empress. far the best 
Russian historical work the subject Solovev’s Pol’shi, which, 
however, must read with caution; and the same remark applies the Polish 
Szkic historyczny 301 étniego panowania Stanislawa Augusta and Paszkowski’s 
Daieje Tacheusza the Polish character analysed with 
usual acumen great critic Brandes his recently published 
Indtryk fra Polen. 

Swedish minister at. Vienna, Warsaw, 91; 
1794-95. Minister State, 1809-10. 
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has left us‘ vivid picture King Stanislas and his court, and 
all questions relating contemporary speaks with 
the authority eye-witness. The lighter side Polish society 
depicted, con amore, the famous Gustavus Maurice who, 
1779, passed through Warsaw his way Paris while the brief 
Gustavus III, 1782, still incomparably the best work the 
economic situation Poland the end the eighteenth century. 
Engestrém arrived Warsaw Jan. 1788, and few days 
later was presented King Stanislas, whom thus describes 


The king Poland had the finest head ever saw, but expression 
deep melancholy took away from the beauty his countenance. 
looked miserable and his hair was already quite was broad- 
shouldered, deep-chested, and such lofty stature that his legs seemed 
disproportionately short. had remarkably vigorous constitution, but 
trouble and his mode life had undermined had all the 
dazzling qualities necessary sustain his dignity public. spoke 
the Polish, Latin, German, Italian, French, and English tongues perfectly 
and his conversation filled strangers with admiration. grand 
master the ceremonies would have done the honours most brilliantly. 
gave presents learned men, who kept him well supplied with extracts 
from new books, that could criticise without taking the trouble 
read them. also had well-paid spies everywhere, and was certainly 
one the best informed princes Europe. Although spendthrift 
was not did not want make gifts, but could never 
say No. Moral courage altogether lacked and allowed himself 
completely led his entowrage, which for the most part consisted 
women. Gallantry was his besetting passion. His eagerness lay 
hands upon women, and the levity with which afterwards 
abandoned them, procured him many enemies, for, ladies this country 
have great political influence,'! the forsaken beauties generally lend their 


Minnen och antekningar, vol. ch. iv. 

General, afterwards Field Marshal, Toll, born 1743, died 1817, Gustavus III’s 
greatest and worst-treated minister. Toll was sent secret mission Warsaw 
1782, and was accredited minister there 1794. 

Stanislas was now fifty-seven years old, and had already reigned twenty-five years. 

Compare Armfelt: ‘He [the king] speaks Latin, French, Italian, German, and 
like his mother tongue. One can scarcely imagine man more amiable 
society, but was certainly never meant wear crown.’ 

Engestrém, however, admits the king’s generosity his friends, and the follow- 
ing anecdote his lavishness recalls the legends the Caliphs: ‘He had often 
visited the famous Madame Geoffrin Paris, After his accession invited her 
Warsaw, where, her arrival, she found rooms provided for her the palace exactly 
like those she had left Paris—the same size, the same kind carpets, the same 
furniture, down even the very book which she had been reading the evening before 
her departure, the same binding and placed exactly she had last left ‘with 
marker the very place where she had left off.’ 

This true now then. Bismarck regards the Polish women greater 
danger the unity the German empire than the Polish 
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strength and bitterness the opposition. This would often have proved 
dangerous but for the influence Russia and the means corruption 
which the king always had his 

But, whatever might thought the king, all connoisseurs 
were agreed that his court was the most delightful spot Europe. 
Armfelt enthusiastically pronounces ‘an enchanted island,’ ‘an 
earthly paradise,’ where all the men were models chivalry and 
courtesy, and all the women were divine. The social graces 
Versailles, the refined philosophy the Age were here 
combined with that naive, original, half-oriental element peculiar 
the Polish character, and the result was indescribable but 
irresistible charm met with nowhere else. true that 
Polish society was corrupt was brilliant. Armfelt was one 
day select salon, where out twenty-five noble married ladies 
less than fourteen were living apart from their The 
Saxon minister Von Essen complained that could not put his 
hand three Poles who were the same time honest and eminent, 
and was uncommon thing for ministers state pawn their 
plate for palatines abstract their neighbours’ watches. But 
should always remembered that decentralised country 
Poland the influence the court was confined almost entirely 
the capital. The mass the country gentlemen was much the 
same had ever been. 

And the gay capital itself was sporting the edge precipice. 
The Polish magnates might comport themselves sovereign 
princes, but the proudest them could humbled single 
glance from the Russian ambassador, Count Stackelberg. This 
tremendous personage had for the last ten years been the virtual 
ruler Poland, and all Warsaw cowered before him. The ministers 
state took their orders from him daily, and was the source 
all preferment. His pomp and splendour eclipsed the king’s. 
Whenever took the air was carriage and six with out- 
riders. Whenever entered ballroom the music ceased, the 
company pressed forward kiss his hand, and one dared sit 

Stanislas was one the richest princes Europe. His private annual income, 


guaranteed Russia, amounted eight millions gulden. Yet was always 
debt, and therefore dependent the bounty Catherine who gave lent millions 
her cast-off lover. 

Armfelt’s own liaison with the countess married woman, most 
characteristic the time and place. The first billet containing the words, 
serai toi, was thrust into his hands church, the lady subsequently explain- 
ing that she regarded promise made the temple the Lord’ more binding. 
Let add that the first assignation was made the chapel monastery, the walls 
which Armfelt had scale midnight. 


tells that the princess Sangusko once said him, ‘Everyone 


our court friendly towards Sweden except the doctor.’ fancied she was speaking 


the Polish court—nothing the sort. She alluded her grandfather’s court 
for all the Polish magnates call their houses adds that eyen their menials 
were noble birth and ate their table. 
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down till taken his customary armchair. Engestrém 
describes Stackelberg fat little man who had ruined his digestion 
habitual over-eating, pleasant enough his toadies but insuffer- 
ably insolent else. The Swedish minister very soon 
had the misfortune offend his Russian colleague, and social 
ostracism was the immediate consequence. Ifthe king himself dared 
not notice the man upon whom the satrap frowned, can readily 
believe that every door Warsaw was closed against the presump- 
tuous offender. Fortunately Engestrém’s enforced seclusion lasted 
only few months. October 1788 the sejm, diet, assembled 
Warsaw, and the whole face things was swiftly and completely 


The death Frederick the Great (17 Aug. 1786) had quite 
deranged the balance power Europe. The long-standing 
accord between Prussia and Russia came end, and while the 
latter drew nearer Austria the former began look the 
western powers. August 1787 Russia and Austria provoked 
the Porte declare war against them both, and two months later 
defensive alliance was concluded between Prussia, England, and 
Holland counterpoise against the alarming preponderance 
Russia. June 1788 Gustavus III Sweden also attacked 
Russia, invading Finland with 50,000 men, while the south the 
Turks held the Muscovites bay beneath the walls Oczakov, and 
drove back the Austrian invaders into Transylvania. Prussia, 
emboldened Russia’s difficulties, went far invite Poland 
also the Russian alliance, and placed army corps 
40,000 men her disposal. 

was under these exceptionally favourable circumstances that 
four years’ diet’ assembled. Its leaders, Malachowski, 
Kollataj, and Ignatius Potocki, were men character and capacity, 
and its measures were correspondingly vigorous. Within few 
months its assembling had abolished the council state, 
means which Russia had hitherto ruled raised the army 
100,000 men—on paper direct negotiations with the 
western rejected alliance which Russia, alarmed the 
rapid progress events, had hastened offer; declared its own 
session permanent, and finally settled down the crucial task 
reforming the hopelessly vicious constitution. But the difficulties 
the patriots were commensurate with their energies, and although 
the new constitution was drafted early December 1789 was 
not till May 1791 that could safely presented the diet. Mean- 


The expenses mobilisation were defrayed fresh land tax; but the 
estates the gentry were found encumbered that the army was ultimately 
reduced 65,000. Still this was the 18,000 fixed the first 
partition. 
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while Poland endeavoured strengthen her position 
tageous alliance with Prussia, the only state which seemed able and 
willing help her. 


the beginning 1790 [says the position Prussia 
was the most brilliant imaginable. Her army was better than had ever 
been. The ravages caused Frederick II’s long wars had been repaired: 
Her generals were able. Her treasury was full. The condition her 
provinces was flourishing the poverty the soil would 
Prussia was closely allied with England and Holland; and.the three 
powers acted concert. The emperor [Leopold peace. 
The German Bund was devoted Prussia. Russia was involved 
war with Turkey and Sweden the same time. The first these wars 
cost her much men and money, and the second was being waged the 
very gates St. Petersburg. Prussian army corps lay Nimmersat, 
the Russian frontier, and all the border provinces were defenceless. 
the king Prussia had then declared war, the Polish light troops could 
have penetrated into the very heart Russia without meeting any resist- 
ance. fact, the king Prussia held the fate both empires, Russia 
and Austria, his hands. 


But the old pedant who then directed the councils 
Prussia, was incapable even conceiving imperial policy. 
His plan was grab land gratis from his neighbours means 
intricate and speculative system international barter and 
exchange. Thus Sweden was cede her part 
Prussia, and take Finland and Livonia from Russia; Poland was 
surrender Dantsic and Thorn Prussia, and receive back 
Galicia from Austria, who, her turn, was compensated 
the expense Turkey, who was then left settle best she 
could with Russia. Such plan, which required its very first 
condition success the support England and Holland, the 
acquiescence Austria and Russia, the alliance Poland, and the 
benevolent neutrality all the other European powers, was 
obviously impracticable, yet Hertzberg clung with fanatical 
tenacity, and, hoped obtain most from Poland, was. 
Poland that his diplomatic activity was particularly noticeable. 
The Prussian minister Warsaw, the marquis Lucchesini, was 
instructed caress and flatter the Poles the top their bent 
and insinuate the Dantzic-Thorn exchange project every con- 
venient opportunity. But although the subtle Italian exhausted 
all the artifices diplomacy, and although very strong pressure 
from without was brought bear upon the Poles, they could not 


Oginski, the Polish minister the Hague, was summoned London, where 
Pitt endeavoured persuade him that Thorn and Dantsic were useless the republic- 
and the protection Prussia well worth small sacrifice. will speak plainly,’ 
Pitt reported have mean coerce Russia you will oblige Prussia.’ 
Fox, however, prophetically warned Oginski put trust Prussia. 
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made see the expediency exchanging their only great com- 
mercial cities for treaty commerce and vague expressions 
benevolence. last, fearful lest Poland should escape him after 
all, and alarmed the growing interest Austria the welfare 
the republic,'* Hertzberg took the extreme step entering into 
definite political alliance with Poland. March 1790 
defensive treaty was concluded between the two powers, whereby 
they engaged guarantee each other’s possessions, and render 
mutual assistance case either them was attacked. The Poles 
were jubilant, and Lucchesini received from the republic the order 
the White Eagle set 

But external aid was next useless long Poland was 
hampered with the vicious and anarchical constitution which had 
been the cause all her misfortunes. The patriots but 
they also knew that expect diet noblemen abolish the 
very constitution which guaranteed all their extravagant and 
exclusive privileges was expect too much from human nature. 
Nor had the proceedings the diet hitherto been encouraging. 
The most indispensable reforms had been frantically opposed. 
war commission could only appointed after six months’ wran- 
gling, and the debates the reorganisation the army lasted still 
longer. was only audacious surprise that Kollataj and 
his associates contrived carry through the new constitution, 
which they felt necessary the salvation 
Taking advantage the Easter recess, when most the 
tent magnates were out town, they May 1791) suddenly 
brought the question before the diet, and demanded urgency for 
it. Before the opposition could remonstrate the grand marshal 
produced the latest foreign despatches, which unanimously predicted 
another partition, and while the sensation caused thereby was 
its height Ignatius Potocki arose and solemnly adjured the king 
provide for the safety the republic. Stanislas Augustus, 
perfervid speech from the throne, forthwith exhorted the deputies 
accept the new constitution the last means saving their 
country, and himself set the example taking the oath defend 
copy the gospels. The diet, access enthusiasm, 
followed suit, whereupon the whole assembly marched procession 
the church St. John, where Deum was sung amidst 
salvos artillery. 

The revolution May 1791 converted Poland into 
tary limited monarchy, with ministerial responsibility and duen- 


the congress Reichenbach 1790 Austria offered restore most her 
Polish territory Prussia would the same, but Prussia refused. 

the demise King Stanislas the crown was pass the family the 
elector Saxony. 
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nial parliaments. The liberwm veto and all the intricate and 
obstructive machinery the anomalous old system were for ever 
abolished. invidious class distinctions were done away with. 
The franchise was extended the towns. Serfdom was amelio- 
rated, preparatorily its entire abolition absolute religious tolera- 
tion was established, and every citizen declared equal before the 
law. The most eminent foreign critics pronounced the new con- 
stitution admirable. Burke described calm and majestic 
Fox considered work which all friends rational 
liberty ought take heart.’ The king Prussia officially 
congratulated the king Poland the success ‘the happy 
revolution which had last given Poland wise and regular 
government,’ and declared that should henceforth his ‘chief 
care maintain and confirm the ties which unite us.’ But the 
alarm Russia was the most flattering testimony the wisdom 
the new Polish constitution. Cobenzl, the Austrian minister 
St. Petersburg, writing his court immediately after the 
reception the tidings the Russian capital, describes the 
empress full consternation the idea that Poland under 
hereditary dynasty might once more become considerable power. 
For the present, however, Catharine dissembled her wrath. Although 
the peace (14 Aug. 1790) had enabled her draw one 
paw out the Turkey, with whom she was now engaged 
still remained unvanquished. She was therefore 
obliged watch silence the collapse her party Poland, and 
submit the double humiliation recalling her ambassador and 
withdrawing her army from that country. Even when the peace 
Jassy Jan. 1792) finally freed her from the Turk, and she had 
involved all her neighbours war with revolutionary France, 
she waited patiently for the Polish malcontents themselves afford 
her pretext and opportunity for direct and decisive inter- 
ference. She had not wait long. The constitution May 
1791. had scarcely been signed when Felix Potocki, Severin 
wuski, and Xavier Branicki, three the chief dignitaries Poland, 
and therefore most affected the recent changes, hastened 
St. Petersburg, and there entered into secret convention with 
the empress, whereby she undertook restore the old constitution 
force arms, but the same time promised respect the terri- 
torial integrity the republic. May 1792 the conspirators 
formed so-called confederation the little town Targowicz, 
the Ukraine, protesting against the constitution May 


Concluded with Gustavus III Sweden immediately after his signal naval 
victory Svensksund. 

Catharine Potemkin. 

Austria retired from the struggle Aug. 1791 the peace Sistova. 


consisted, the first instance, only ten persons besides the three original 
conspirators. 
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tyrannous and revolutionary, and almost simultaneously the new 
Russian minister Warsaw presented declaration 
war the king and the diet. The diet met the crisis with cha- 
racteristic dignity and firmness. The army was despatched once 
the the male population was called arms; Ignatius 
Potocki was sent Berlin obtain the assistance stipulated 
the treaty March 1791, and, after declaring the king dictator 
long the war lasted, the diet dissolved, the 
executive perfectly free. few days later Ignatius 
from Berlin empty-handed. The king Prussia, direct violation 
his oaths and promises, now declined defend constitution 
which had never had ‘his concurrence.’ Poland therefore could 
longer count upon him. This shameful apostasy was terrible 
but even now the situation Poland, though most critical, 
was not absolutely desperate. yet she had only one open foe 
deal with her own resources were sufficient have kept that 
foe bay for least two campaigns, and two such campaigns 
would have encouraged foreign intervention and thrown well-nigh 
insuperable difficulties in. the way fresh partition. Had the 
king Poland only done what everyone expected him do—had 
the patriotic the nation, formed camp 
close the capital, called out the reserves and hastened their 
head the assistance the hardly pressed army—the first invasion 
would have been repelled and the bogus confederation would have 
instantly collapsed. 

What might have been done under favourable may judged 
from what the army actually did under the most unfavourable 
The Polish forces actually the field, 46,000, had 
defend frontier extending from Riga Moldavia against 
100,000—an obviously impossible task. fall back slowly the 
capital, give the king time come with the reserves, 
was therefore the Polish generals’ best strategy, and they carried 
out with equal courage and success. For three months the 
southern army, under the king’s nephew, Prince Joseph Ponia- 
and Thaddeus kept back the con- 
stantly retreating, indeed, but disputing every vantage point and 
turning the pursuer whenever pressed too Polonna 


estimated that, with the means actually his disposal, the king could have 
raised 100,000 men three months. The gentry offered pay double the subsidy 
demanded them, besides giving personal service. 

Created marshal France, much against his will, Napoleon October 1812. 
His heroic defence Elster bridge, February 1813, with 800 Poles (the fragments 
his corps 8,000), cover the retreat the Grande Armée, comparable the 
defence Thermopylae. Had escaped the river would have died his wounds. 
Toll 1782 describes him noble young fellow, manly, agreeable, unaffectedly 
polite, liberal and upright, reliable friend, and natural all his ways deserve 
the love and esteem all 
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the Russians were repulsed, with the loss 3,000 men. 
Dubienka Kos¢iuszko with only 4,000 men defended the line the 
Bug against 20,000 for five days, and Kochowski’s unsuccessful 
attempt cut off the hero’s men. The 
northern army too, under Judycki, made good its retreat through 
the fens and forests Lithuania, against even greater odds but 
with somewhat less fighting, and both armies, perfect order, 
finally converged Warsaw, and were preparing for general 
engagement when courier from the capital informed the generals 
that the king had acceded the confederation Targowicz, and 
had the same time guaranteed the adherence the whole army. 
All hostilities were therefore suspended. This base and 
cowardly defection was decisive. After indignant but fruitless 
Joseph Poniatowski, and most the other 
officers threw their commissions the rank and file were parcelled 
out all over the country Russian army entered Warsaw Ignatius 
Potocki, Kollataj, and Malachowski were forced fly, and the con- 
federation Targowicz, emboldened the adhesion the king, 
abolished the constitution May dangerous novelty.’ 
Throughout the autumn the Russians poured. into eastern Poland, 
while Prussia the beginning occupied Great Poland. 
The mask was then thrown off; the two powers publicly declared 
their intention annexing the occupied territory, and summoned 
selected assembly renegades and reactionaries 
Grodno, come amicable understanding the subject.’ 
The Grodno assembly was the merest effigy 
only seventeen out thirty-two palatinates. 
members, carefully selected beforehand from among the 
promised partisans Russia, were either insignificant infamous. 
Interned the midst Russian army corps, they were abso- 
lutely the mercy the ministers the partitioning powers, and 
every conceivable means intimidation was unscrupulously used 
against them. Yet even this helpless and debased assembly 
revolted against its tyrants. Only after six weeks the most 
brutal violence could the Grodno diet brought consent 
formal cession the territory demanded Russia, and for six 
weeks longer still refused reward the treachery Prussia 
with some Poland’s fairest provinces. last, the night 


Joseph Poniatowski told his uncle that was not too late save the country, 
the army was ready shed the last drop its blood. 

late the autumn 1792 the attitude Prussia was uncertain, but the 
failure the first coalition against France, and the sudden collapse the Polish 
defence, decided her indemnify herself the expense the unfortunate republic. 

The fifteen occupied palatinates were not allowed send deputies the diet. 
one who had consented the new constitution blamed the confederation 
Targowicz was allowed vote the remaining provinces, and there were conse- 
quently few electors that they had recruited from the prisons. 
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Sept. the Russian minister Sievers seized four the 
recalcitrant deputies surrounded the castle Grodno with two 
battalions grenadiers, pointed cannon the doors, and demanded 
the instantaneous signature the partition treaty with Prussia. 
The diet retorted requiring the release its deputies and sus- 
pending session which was longer free. Sievers, beside him- 
self with rage, ordered the Russian commandant, Rautenfeld, 
enter the chamber and not allow deputy leave till the treaty 
was signed. house received this fresh menace with 
silence. Rautenfeld then pressed the king open the discussion, 
but Stanislas declared that could not make the deputies speak 
against their wills. Finally, three o’clock the morning, 
Rautenfeld arose bring his grenadiers, when Ankwicz, the 
deputy for Cracow, implored the marshal put the question the 
diet whether approved the treaty with Prussia, and receiving 
answer declared that, there being opposition, the treaty 
might signed. then thrust pen between the 
fingers and guided his hand while signed the treaty. Thus 
was that Poland lost 5,600 square leagues more her territory 
and nearly 5,000,000 her remaining population. 

The second partition irrevocably sealed the fate Poland. 
Even prodigies the following year could only save the 
honour but not the life the nation. The conditions the 
struggle were too unequal, the odds against Poland far too over- 
whelming. Yet was better, perhaps, that the most chivalrous 
nations should die fighting, sword hand, behind her shield, rather 
than slowly bleed death ignominious bonds. There one 
feature, however, the last struggle which too often overlooked. 
was purely popular. The king had nothing whatever with 
it. Cowardice the one vice which the Poles are absolutely in- 
tolerant, and after his adhesion the confederation Targowicz 
the cowardice Stanislas Augustus was patent all his country- 
men. During the rising, therefore, the king was simply 
ignored, and, though treated with outward respect the dictator, 
was absolutely forbidden appear the camp. Toll, then 
Swedish minister Warsaw, had this from the king’s own mouth, 
and Stanislas added, with unconscious irony, ‘It duty tell 
you this, that impartial persons may know the true cause the 
singular circumstance that not show myself the army the 
very moment when sacrificing everything for the fatherland.’ 
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Ulysses Swiss Captain the 
Seventeenth Century 


the Grisons, from the frontier Val Bregaglia 

the Engadine and down Coire, one meets with the name 
the Salis. Their crest, the weeping willow, seen every 
turn, carved walls great and small, lordly mansions, 
crumbling towers. The annals the canton record their lives, 
May’s Military History their prowess soldiers 
the service foreign states. Others the race were famed 
law and diplomacy, many renowned for eloquence debate, some 
dignitaries the church, until the spread the Reformation 
throughout their valleys the sixteenth century converted most 
the family into ardent champions the new faith. later 
days they gave their canton its only poet. 

They were representative Swiss nobles, combining intense 
family pride and keen sense honour with the strenuous, pushing 
energy and eye the main chance commonly attributed their 
countrymen. They always seem have had their wits about 
them, alertly bending circumstances and winning fortune from 
adversity. Yet they were prompt self-sacrifice when national 
family repute was stake. 

The original nest the race was the Salis’sche Burg Castel- 
latsch, Castellazzo, Val Bregaglia. According old au- 
thority the family was settled the valley depuis nuit des temps, 
and according local tradition the first the line was foundling 
discovered under willow tree, and who therefore bore the name 
Salicibus, changed his successors Salis. But there are 
authentic documents concerning the family earlier date than 
the fourteenth century. That the Salis were then both pro- 
minent and powerful proved declaration war against them 
the part Jonathan Vatz and the counts Werdenberg and 
Sargans, dated 1830,? and from that time their wealth and import- 


von Miiller, Histoire Confédération Suisse. 
Codex Diplomaticus, recently published Coire, 
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ance continually increased; they became feudal lords the Val 
Bregaglia, were powerful the state, and led many Swiss contin- 
gents foreign battle-fields. Not few them were famed for 
prodigious stature and strength, and wonderful tales are told 
the exploits two brothers Salis Soglio, Rudolf the Long’ 
and Dietigen ‘Sampson,’ the wars the Sforza. When Rudolf 
fell the bloody retreat from Marignano, Dietigen said have 
avenged him with Berserker-like fury, slaying less than seven- 
teen foes with his own hand. 

Another warrior the line, Colonel Hercules Salis, who had 
served with distinction France, was outraged the news 
the massacre St. Bartholomew that, although very burdened 
with years, straightway mounted his horse and rode from Soglio 
Coire, return his pension the French resident there, and 
swearing never accept another doit from sovereign who had 
barbarously slaughtered true servants Christ. 

Regarding the Salis typical Swiss, both their qualities 
and defects, they assist comprehend the part played 
Switzerland the world’s history, and the sound, stubborn core, 
enabling that small country hold its own against the pressure 
formidable neighbours. And find typical Salis need 
only consult the Ulysses Salis, marshal France, 
born 1594, died 1674, giving account the greater part his 
life and detailed history the Valtelline This sturdy 
captain was man letters, having, says, always preferred 
arms learning,’ and his original manuscript Grisons Italian 
was probably still rougher than the published German translation. 
Nevertheless affords vivid picture the career Grisons 
soldier 250 years ago, and its historical worth has won its author 
the title the Polybius the Leagues.’ 

Great-grandson the man who had indignantly rejected the 
gold Charles IX, Ulysses was the third son Ritter Hercules 
Salis Soglio and lady the Von Ott family and was 
probably born the mountain home Val Bregaglia. Ritter 
Hercules was man mark—had served his country the field, 
was the chief civil authority the Valtelline, Podesta Tirano, 
and being gifted with eloquent tongue and much diplomatic ability, 
was frequently sent political missions Venice, Milan, and more 
distant was staunch supporter the Venetian alliance, 
deeming his country’s best safeguard against Spanish and Austrian 
intrigues, and envoy Sedan succeeded winning 
assurance active help from France, should the Leagues 
attacked Spain. the same occasion gained the friendship 


Denkwiirdigkeiten des Marschalls Ulysses von Salis von Marschlins, aus der 
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the duke Bouillon and promises the latter’s patronage for 
one more his sons. Accordingly, 1608, Ulysses was sent 
Paris and enrolled among the pages the duke, fitting pre- 
liminary his military career. gives few details his Paris 
life and even the great event the assassination Henry only 
mentioned propos riot between his comrades and the train 
German count, when all princes and nobles were flocking court 
condole with the widowed queen. One the Germans was killed 
the fray and all the pages were put under arrest. ‘We had 
certainly drawn our blades,’ says Ulysses; ‘but they were short 
broadswords, and the man had been stabbed Anyhow 
the boy was implicated the affair and owed his pardon the 
duke’s friendship for his father. 

1611 his term service ended, and, enriched the usual 
recompense handsome sword, excellent horse, and hundred 
thalers,’ the lad seventeen rode gaily back his mountains, 
reaching Chiavenna just time for the wedding his elder 
brother, Rudolf. All the notables the land being bidden the 
feast, gaiety merged into clamorous debate, and the ex-page was 
enlightened the political questions Ritter Hercules 
made eloquent speeches the necessity forgetting private dissen- 
sions and uniting secure fresh treaty alliance with Venice. All 
seemed agreed this but, Ulysses remarks, ‘men’s tongues 
not always express their inmost thoughts.’ Soon, though pining 
win his spurs, the young man was forced comply with family 
arrangements and accept the hand his kinswoman Violande 
Salis Sondrio. But 1616 the boy husband escaped from the 
domestic yoke and joined the Venetian service with company 
200 men. This step almost caused rupture with his father, for, 
although the Ritter was leader the Venetian party, dreaded 
the results his son’s act ata moment when Austria and Spain were 
protesting against the enrolment troops for Venice infringe- 
ment their own treaties with the Leagues, and even France raised 
objections. The poor little republic, hemmed menacing 
neighbours, could scarcely dare have will its own, and its 
policy consisted futile attempts conciliate all the powers 
once. 

Nothing interest occurred during this first Venetian campaign, 


but served train Ulysses the details his profession and 


the good discipline and equipment his men won him the approval 
his chiefs. was chiefly employed garrison duty the 
mainland, while the home government, instigated Spain, was 
vainly summoning all officers Venetian pay before the tribunal 
Coire, and condemning them heavy fines. His next year’s 
work was more stirring sort. Floating down the Adige from 
Verona Chioggia, his company was shipped over Friuli, 
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shared the second unsuccessful siege Gradisca (1617), and 
endured terrible hardships from fevers and floods. when 
our young captain was down with ague, his quarters were inun- 
dated, and was the point being washed away, when his 
men dragged him out the water and into hayloft, where 
lay all night, drenched the skin and battling with army 
rats. 

the end the war returned Sondrio, took part the 
strife between the Spanish and Venetian parties then distracting 
his country, ran various perils during outbreak Coire, and 
joined several skirmishes against the Planta faction. All the 
troubles the Leagues were caused, says, the foreign politi- 
cal agents, who, residing the country for long terms years, 
gained too intimate knowledge state complications, and 
dint bribes and threats won over the government this that 
side. 

word must now said the causes the lengthy war 
which the Leagues were about involved. For more than 
century they had been absolute lords the long-coveted Valtelline, 
and were first received there 1512, deliverers rather than 
conquerors. The inhabitants had groaned for twelve years under 
the misgovernment and tyranny France, into whose hands they 
had been betrayed 1500 the mercenaries Ludovico Sforza 
therefore, panting for release from this power, the Valtellinese 
the rule the Leagues and consented pay them 
annual tribute, still regarding them allies and confederates rather 
than masters. But the honeymoon this union was 
serious differences soon broke the new rulers proved less 
despotic than the old; and when the treaty perpetual peace,’ 
arranged Fribourg between France and Switzerland 1516, 
clenched the sovereignty the Leagues over the Valtelline, the 
last dream friendship and equality disappeared. Then arose 
still stronger motive for The Grisons, having adopted 
the reformed doctrines, zealously laboured diffuse them the 
subject valley. But the majority its inhabitants were firm and 
bigoted adherents the old faith; Jesuits and inquisitors fo- 
mented their intolerance ill-feeling grew apace, and hot words 
repeatedly led bodily strife and bloodshed. 

Owing its geographical position, this otherwise insignificant 
valley was bone contention among the leading European powers. 
France, Venice, Austria, and Spain were all snarling and struggling 
for the precious right holding its passes. 1603 Venetian 
influence had carried the day, and for ten years the coveted privi- 
lege belonged St. Mark’s. Thereupon Fuentes, Spanish 
governor Milan, built the famous stronghold known his name 
the Milanese border, the mouth the Valtelline, and from this 
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harassed their territories his will. After the expiration the 
treaty with Venice (1613) hot war intrigue raged Coire, and 
1617 the Leagues were the point signing convention 
with Spain when the French ambassador intervened and check- 
mated the foe the moment. But the Spanish party was not 
easily routed. Religious excitement was increasing the Valtel- 
line, and the ill-judged severity its protestant rulers afforded the 
Spain most convenient opportunity for prosecuting 
their designs. Theological disputes heralded warfare fiercer 
sort; cowled emissaries poured into the valley and fanned the flame 
discord. Although Planta, the leading champion Spain and 
Rome, had been driven into exile, had left ardent partisans 
behind, headed Jacopo Robustelli, and the whole district was 
involved network conspiracy. July 1620 the revolt 
broke out, first Tirano. The catholics rose masse and slaugh- 
tered the protestant minority, without sparing either age sex. 
This so-called sacro macello was second massacre St. Bartholo- 
mew. All protestant houses were sacked and their inhabitants put 
death the most cruel way. Antonio Salis, governor 
the Valtelline, was one the earliest victims. The same scenes 
were repeated Tellio, Sondrio, and every village and hamlet. 
protestants Tellio were surprised church and killed after 
desperate resistance, and the bell tower was fired insure the 
destruction those who had fled for refuge. the 
flames burning houses reddened the summer sky everywhere 
alarm bells were clanging, dying shrieks rending the air. Peasants 
brandishing and flails scoured the fields pursuit 
fugitives, while bands returned exiles came pouring down from 
the mountains intercept the flight all who had escaped the 
massacre. Ulysses Salis had been with his family Sondrio 
only few days before the outbreak. Threatening rumours were 
already afloat, and was with the utmost reluctance that obeyed 
arms from the authorities and took command expe- 
dition against band exiles gathered the mountains beyond 
the pass. But this owed his life, for his house 
Sondrio was one the first attacked and his father-in-law 
was killed. His wife and little children were spared, and subse- 
quently escaped the Engadine with small remnant their 
property. happy ignorance what was going below, 
Salis was routing the insurgents the hills the day the massacre 
began, and only heard the revolt when news reached him 
that Rudolf Planta had forced his way through the 
join it. 

When all was known the country was overwhelmed with con- 
sternation. But one yet realised the full extent the 


post vantage stopped the trade the Leagues with Italy and 
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calamity, nor that nearly twenty years would elapse before the 
power the Leagues could re-established the Valtelline. 
first expedition was hastily sent forth, the hope reconquering 
the valley stroke, but after one successful encounter with the 
insurgents achieved nothing save the rescue some fugitives 
from Sondrio, who were found half dead with cold and hunger 
the mountains. Salis gives graphic account this episode, 
and the joy the perishing band being hailed friends 
when dreading attack from their pursuers. The second campaign, 
undertaken with the aid numerous auxiliaries from and 
Berne, succeeded penetrating the heart the revolted district 
but although the Swiss won various small victories the way 
they were match for the disciplined strength the Spanish 
army, and their retreat the Engadine was harassed perpetual 
attacks from hostile mountaineers. have for details 
these events, nor the vicissitudes our hero’s family. Neither 
can follow the valiant Ulysses the battle-field, though many 
episodes siege and defence, marches, assaults, bivouacs, and the 
storming several forts are worthy quotation. Enough 
say that the spirit the man seen his chronicle, and little 
touches here and there this honest soldier very becoming 
light. Daring and full resource, with shrewd appreciation 
men and things, was evidently good comrade leader, 
and, while enjoying the excitement danger and the satisfaction 
fulfilling his duty the best his ability, plunged with youthful 
zest into any chance pleasure that came his way. There 
straightforward naiveté the complacency with which records 
the favour his superiors and the distinctions awarded him for 
this that exploit. his little grumbles and jealousies are 
pleasantly human. always and above all things good fellow, 
and his strong pride birth only raises his standard honour. 
Though married against his will, and chary domestic details, 
proved affectionate husband and was devoted father the 
sons who afterwards served with him under the lilies France. 
for the ladies the family, their part those times was watch 
and weep.’ seldom hear them save when flying for their 
lives over the mountains, escape the ferocity Spanish raiders, 
mourning dear ones battle. wonder that the dashing 
light-heartedness the marshal’s earlier pages gives place later 

follow his account the party:strife rending his country 
would necessitate giving complete outline Grisons history 
otherwise would willingly transcribe his narrative the violent 
end that powerful chieftain Pompeo Planta, the 
protestants. The figure George Yenatsch, the heroic soldier- 
priest, whose patriotic deeds were afterwards obscured doubtful 
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transactions with Austria, flashes like firebrand through this 
portion the Memoirs.’ 


After the unsuccessful defence Chiavenna 1621 against 
the duke Feria, defence which our Ulysses gave fresh proofs 
valour, the adjacent Val Bregaglia was ravaged Spanish 
hordes, and all ‘of the religion’ had fly the Engadine. 
was then that the Salis village Soglio was sacked and the 
family mansion Ulysses arrived there barely time 
rescue the women and children, including his sister and her 
new-born babe. Their escape night the valley through 
terrible snowstorm vivid picture the horrors war. 


sight [he says] move stones tears see that herd 
frightened children and weak women, many with babes their backs 
laden with household gear, struggling over the rocks through hurricane 
wind and sleet. Some fell helpless the way, others cast down all 
they had saved from their homes, and few perished cold. 


Having placed his sister safety, ‘though more dead than alive 
after her terrible journey,’ Ulysses hastened where 
his wife was mourning his supposed death Chiavenna, and 
escorted his family Zurich. But here Austrian commands 
forbade all hospitality protestant fugitives from the Leagues, and 
the Salis were specially banned. 

The exiled captain now resolved join the army Count 
von Mansfeld Hagenau, and set forth with his kinsman 
Ruinelli. Their way was beset with perils; all the passes were 
guarded Austrian troops, and the pair narrowly escaped 
the road. After some months’ active service Germany 
pressing appeal from his countrymen recalled him the Grisons, 
where aided revolt against Austrian tyranny, and, together 
with his brother Rudolf, did good work field and council. Then 
affairs took better turn; 1624 Austria evacuated the Leagues, 
and France was sending army upset the treaty Madrid 
and restore the Valtelline its legitimate owners. The fortress 
Plattamala and the town Tirano were speedily there was 
the shores Lago Mezzola (below Chiavenna), 
and the death Rudolf Salis promoted Ulysses the command 
his regiment. But the campaign hopefully begun had 
decisive result. The powers Europe were still fencing paper, 
and the bone contention—the Valtelline—was, for the second 
time, handed over the pope. Ulysses had gained renown 


was replaced quarter century later the stately Renaissance building 
now converted into hotel. 
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this war leader marked ability, and being summoned 
the French court 1627, remained there some time. His narra- 
tive home events only resumed May 1629, when, the 
Engadine passes being again seized Austria, the land was in- 
vaded; great armies marched through Italy, and half dozen 
imperial regiments were left behind ‘maintain There- 
upon France was stirred intervene, and enforcing the treaty 
Chierasco (April 1631) compelled Austria evacuate the violated 
territory. And when, later the same year, Austria and Spain 
once more threatened the passes, Louis XIII determined fore- 
stall them. 

Ulysses Salis, still Paris, was summoned audience 
Fontainebleau, and sent full speed Coire with special instruc- 
tions the French ambassador Landé hold the passes and 
march men into the Grisons without delay. One these 
regiments was given Salis, preparations were hurried forward, 
and all was hope and excitement. Victory seemed assured under 
great Duke Henri Rohan, and when, early 1632, 
the Huguenot chieftain arrived Coire ambassador extraordi- 
nary and lieutenant-general the confederate and Grisons army, 
for the avowed purpose reconquering the Valtelline, the people 
were roused frenzy enthusiasm. But the campaign: was 
continually deferred fresh intrigues and negotiations between 
and the other powers. The duke was sent flying, like 
shuttlecock, back Venice, again and again Coire, once more 
and had more than time complete his Swiss studies and 
rectify maps the Valtelline during year’s retirement Baden 
Aargau. afterwards complained, had been six times 
ordered the Valtelline, and six times recalled.’ 

Meanwhile Salis, still guard the mountains, watched 
the course events, well the movements hostile troops, 
and was sickened these repeated delays. Hitherto personal 
nopes had quickened his zeal for the conquest the Valtelline. 
had dreamed recovering his wife’s home Sondrio, the parental 
estates near but now realised that, even finally 
regained the aid France, the valley would home for 
protestants. monarch Louis XIII could sanction 
re-establishment freedom conscience, and all ‘of the 
religion’ the Valtelline would assuredly doomed exile. 
also foresaw that this long-desired intervention France would 
mere incident the foreign policy that kingdom, rather than 
proof friendship towards the Leagues, and possibly, knowing his 
own countrymen, considered the bargain fair one. being 
practical man, resigned himself circumstances, and set 
his household gods not far from the nest his maternal 
ancestors. Owing the ravages the plague, property was cheap 
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there, and was able obtain for small price the half-ruined 
Marschlins and its neglected lands. was near the 
St. Luzien pass, where his regiment was posted, the new castellan 
found time repair his towers and cultivate his fields without 
neglecting his military duties. The seasons came and went, and 
the lord Marschlins had been prostrated fever for several 
months, when summons general parade Grisons troops 
Iggis March 1635 suddenly revived his energies and enabled 
him quit his bed for the saddle. The dogs war were loosed 


Rohan was the way from Alsace—whither had 


been sent only blind the powers his real destination—and 
Landé Coire had secret orders march Chiavenna and 
Riva, and occupy both places pending the arrival the duke. 
Ulysses knew that the so-called parade meant serious work, and 
that all the regiments would immediately proceed forced marches 
towards the Valtelline, leaving only few companies hold the 
passes. Though barely able sit his horse the road the 
place muster, joy gave him strength. The moment for action 
had come last; the following day French regiments, horse 
and foot, joined the native forces already assembled; the same 
evening the army moved southwards, and Ulysses rested his 
aching bones the summit the Fair weather and 
moonlight aided the descent into Italy. Thanks rapidity 
movement and special precautions, the army poured down from the 
mountains unseen the enemy, entered Chiavenna, where they 
were made heartily and hastened occupy Riva and the 
mouth the Valtelline, without molestation from the Spaniards 
across the lake. 


Forts were erected, intrenchments dug few trifling skirmishes 
took place and the trembling elders the Valtelline sent depu- 
tation declare that, accordance with the treaty Monsonio, 
they accepted the protection the king France. April 
Henri Rohan rode into Chiavenna, surrounded brilliant 
staff, the head seven regiments foot and many squa- 
drons cavalry. week later began the earnest 
marching Morbegno, the Valtelline. the same 
large Austrian force poured over the mountains from Tirol and 
drove the Swiss from their position near Bormio. This decided 
the duke carry the war into the enemy’s country, and rapidly 
crossing one the Engadine passes, surprised and routed the 
imperial army near Livigno, and followed this success few 
days later important victory Mazzo. 

Our author was very desirous accompany this expedition, 
but the duke preferred leave him command the works near 
Chiavenna, where his knowledge the country made his services 
invaluable. Rohan had the fullest confidence Salis, and 
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mentions him his ‘Mémoires’ homme commandement, 
courage grande vigilance, qui donna toutes ces 
bonnes qualités rendant compte tout qui lui avoit été 
commis. From first last captain and chief were the friendliest 
terms, and Salis had enthusiastic admiration for the 
Huguenot duke. 

commandant Chiavenna and the important post Riva, 
the little Mezzola lake, our hero was continual conflict with 
force for sooner had Rohan marched 
his main army through the Engadine against the Austrians than 
the Spanish general began series attempts effect landing 
Riva and recapture Chiavenna. But, all these attacks being 
repulsed our alert commandant, Serbelloni decided try 
another road success. 

Among his followers was certain Paravicini Capello, distant 
connexion the Salis. One day this man sent ask the 
commandant for free pass, order speak with him private 
affairs. was accordingly allowed land, and, after beating 
about the bush for some time, announced that the duke Feria, 
having the highest esteem for the talents and character Com- 
mandant Salis, desired win him over the Spanish cause. 
There was need openly desert his flag. Only let him sur- 
render Riva after sham defence, merely withdraw Chiavenna 
fixed day, thus leaving the position exposed Serbelloni’s 
attack. Nothing more was asked. The duke Feria loved the 
gallant colonel. had but say the word, and the command 
Spanish regiment was his for life, together with premium 
12,000 gold ducats. 

Ulysses tells us, his first impulse was kill the shameful 
messenger the spot, but remembering the difficulty resisting 
determined assault with half his garrison invalided and rein- 
forcements near, thought best gain time dissimulation. 
Therefore, hiding his disgust, hummed and ha’ed, and finally 
asked whether the messenger brought these propositions 
Serbelloni’s own hand. No; but had general written instructions 
and forthwith produced them. Colonel Ulysses shook his head. They 
were too indefinite. How could know what such promises might 
worth without full credentials Everything must black and 
white before could come decision. The man must pay him 
visit. Since Count Serbelloni sought wreck honour 
felt justified keeping his hopes alive until the moment came 
for turning the tables him.’ Meanwhile hastened despatch 
full report the affair Rohan and demanded immediate re- 
inforcements. few days afterwards the go-between returned 
autograph credentials from Serbelloni, and was again dismissed 
fresh pretext. The colonel could not consent betray his post 
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unless half the promised reward was paid down the nail. 
the time the man reappeared, money hand, some the reinforce- 
ments were already within the walls Chiavenna, and four more 
companies few hours’ distance. So, throwing off the mask, 
Salis told the spy had only listened his offers order gain 
time, for, being nobleman, could not traitor. the 
manner the day sent the politest messages Serbelloni, 
declaring himself his humble servant and ready oblige him 
any matter unconnected with his duty his country and the French 
king. ‘As for yourself,’ added, turning Paravicini, were 
you not kinsman and holding safe-conduct should send you 
the gallows once.’ The wretch fell his knees, whining 
for mercy, and was sent off unharmed, but barely escaped with his 
life from Serbelloni’s wrath. 

Rohan was delighted with the trick played the enemy, 
and gave the highest praise Salis. meanwhile, skilful 
display his fresh troops, made their strength appear greater than 
was, that Serbelloni bitterly repented his lost opportunity 
attacking the garrison its weakest. Salis had also informed 
the duke hints let fall the spy regarding conspiracy now 
brewing the Grisons against the French alliance, and how 
certain prominent Swiss officers the pay France were secretly 
corresponding with the Spanish resident Innsbriick. The duke 
mentioned this news the presence Yenatsch, who energetically 
denounced the report lie invented Spain for the purpose 
breeding discord between France and the Leagues. 

reward for his services Riva our author was now promoted 


the chief command Chiavenna, and the duke’s return the 


Valtelline received public commendation and autograph letter 
thanks from King Louis. 


The campaign was now vigorously pushed forward. Rohan 
won victory after victory Fraele and Morbegno, and fixed his 
winter quarters the latter place, while heavy snowfalls closed the 
passes. This leisure was employed the duke 
planning attack upon the Spaniards Fuentes. The swamp round 
that fortress being frozen hard, there seemed good prospect 
Salis had the requisite storming ladders secretly made 
Chiavenna, boats held readiness take them down the lake, 
and all was prepared for attack the night Jan. 
1636. Unluckily, towards evening the weather changed; south 
wind melted the frozen swamp, and Rohan withdrew Morbegno 
fury disappointment. But Salis presently consoled him 
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The energetic commandant had discovered little-known track 
over the mountains which, although difficult, was 
passage for troops. The plan was approved, but its execution de- 
layed threatening political complications. The discontent the 
Leagues with France had now reached formidable vain 
Rohan tried appease the envoys assembled Chiavenna 
explaining that, despite his personal desire hand over the Valtelline 
its legitimate masters and aid the re-establishment the re- 
formed religion, was bound obey the orders his own master, 
the king. 

Meanwhile Richelieu’s persistent enmity was undermining his 
influence the French court. notice was taken his urgent 
requests for reinforcements and supplies, reply sent his repre- 
sentations the necessity satisfying the claims the Leagues. 
The poor duke vented his energy successful assault 
strong post the head the lake Como and the capture 
fort near Fuentes. ‘Having blown this fort,’ wrote 
Salis, who had gone Marschlins short leave, will now 
easy something against the duchy Milan. Come 
once your return.’ 

The expedition Monte Francesca was now carried out. Our 
author gives detailed and vivid account the perilous mountain 
march which fell the enemy from above while the duke 
attacked them flank. After stubborn resistance the Spaniards 
were routed. Rohan followed this success raid 
Milanese territory, and fresh honours were heaped Salis. 
the presence all the leaders the army the duke handed him 
another despatch from the king, together with massive gold chain 
and medallion containing his majesty’s portrait. 

But the duke Rohan’s star was now the wane. pursue 
his successes against the Spaniards was important effect 
junction with Créqui’s army, then encamped near the western 
end the Lake Lugano, and for this purpose had decided 
route, suggested Salis, across the Forcola into the Misoxerthal 
and past Bellinzona and Lugano. But when the plan was declared 
storm opposition arose from all sides. The confederate 
authorities begged him not pass through their territories, and 
his own officers, unwilling abandon the booty gained the 
Valtelline, objected crossing the mountains. The duke hesitated, 
delayed, and some thought that the prospect exchanging his post 
commander-in-chief for that subordinate the duke Savoy 
was enough account for his indecision. 

was difficult position. Though had defeated the 
Spaniards the field, their adherents the Leagues were daily 
gaining strength. saw the prestige his victories destroyed 


suggesting assault the Spanish position Monte Francesea. 
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the ill-judged niggardliness the French government. money 
was had for the Swiss troops, and as, according the laws 
the country, the men were this case entitled seize the property 
their chiefs, even the officers most devoted France began waver 
their allegiance. There was growing feeling abroad that better 
terms, even religious matters, could wrested from the con- 
quered foe than from King Louis, their ally. Accordingly most 
the forces the Leagues now evacuated the posts entrusted them 
the duke and withdrew into camp near Thusis. 

Rohan’s health gave way under the strain; fell most 
dangerously ill Chiavenna, and soon was able move 
had himself conveyed litter Coire. His personal influence 
had good effect for the moment, and many mutinous officers pro- 
mised return their duty arrears were paid up. The faithful 
Salis still held Chiavenna, but his garrison daily melted away, and 
even four companies his own regiment had deserted. Neverthe- 
less kept his courage and did his best maintain discipline 
and strengthen the fortifications. But matters grew worse and 
worse for the duke. For two months answer came his des- 
patches, and then the only result his most urgent remonstrances 
was very insufficient sum money and most unsatisfactory deci- 
sion with regard the Valtelline. The government had thought 
fit introduce strange modifications into the treaty arranged 
its so-called plenipotentiary. 

The Valtelline was certainly restored the Leagues, but 
the catholic religion alone was recognised the valley, and 
protestants save those official posts were reside hold 
property there. This brought the indignation the Leagues its 
climax, and the offers Austro-Spanish agent& fanned the flame. 
The expulsion the French was decreed and negotiations begun 
for assuring possession the Valtelline alliance with Austria 
and Spain. George Yenatsch was the leading spirit this new 
combination, though, being still ostensibly devoted French inte- 
rests, carried with the utmost secrecy. Salis, however, 
got wind the affair and wrote the duke put him his 
guard against Yenatsch. Unluckily Rohan had the fullest trust 
the man, and believed his assertions that the present hostility 
France was only question money and would vanish entirely 
soon the claims the troops were satisfied. Thus the con- 
spirators kept him hoodwinked Coire until all was prepared and 
the country armed for the expulsion the French. 

the 9th March 1637 the rebel force marched into the city 
without beat drum and surrounded Rohan’s house. But the 
duke had ridden out take the air with Ulysses’ son, young Hercules 
Salis, and, warned faithful servant who had slipped through 
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the soldiery unperceived and intercepted him the way back, 
put spurs his horse, galloped off the fortress the Rhine, 
and passing through Iggis the way bade the commandant 
follow with his regiment. 

The enemy left Coire finding their prey had slipped through 
their fingers, and, sounding the alarm, everywhere aroused the 
people revolt against the French. Orders were once sent 
Salis Chiavenna hold the citadel for the Leagues, and 
account permit their quondam allies seize it. This was the most 
perplexing moment our hero’s life. Was obey his own 
government the military superior from whom had received 
his command? Being soldier his hesitation was short, and 
assembling his officers told them they were free act they 
chose, but that was bound honour hold the citadel for the 
duke. His subordinates unanimously agreed live and die with 
him,’ respectfully wrote the authorities that honour for- 
bade him surrender the castle without the permission his 
chief. communicated the new turn events the French 
marshal, Lécques, command the forts the lake, 
whereupon the latter immediately prepared for defence, knowing 
that Serbelloni would certainly seize the opportunity attack 
him, and sent off special messenger Venice for reinforcements 
and supplies. 

Salis now received more peremptory despatch from Coire, 
enjoining him hold the citadel for the Leagues, furnish 
supplies the French Riva, and remember that disobedience 
would punished death. The colonel repeated his former 
answer, but added that, after exposing his life for many years 
the service his tountry, could not forfeit his honour for fear 
death, and that, having informed the duke the position 
affairs, must await orders from him. Meanwhile Rohan sent 
word that things were looking better for the French cause, and that 
was engaged negotiations with and Glarus. 

But the duke’s hopes came nothing. few days was 
compelled surrender the Rhine fortress, consent the dis- 
missal the French from the Grisons, and return Coire, appa- 
rently free agent, but reality retained hostage until the 
last his regiments should have evacuated the country. 
special clause the treaty the duke released Colonel Salis from 
his oath allegiance, and bade him open the gates Chiavenna 
the officers the Leagues. their side the Leagues guaranteed 
that the Spaniards should not molest the French retreat. The 
duke also seut private despatch Salis, authorising him 
surrender his post, and government commissioners presently arrived 
demand the keys. This was bitter moment for the faithful 
soldier, and when exchange for the citadel was offered the 
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command the outworks preferred send his resignation, 
and ask leave Coire render account his stewardship 
the duke. disgusted with the state affairs and the 
triumph the hated Spanish party, sought permission from 
the government raise regiment his own, order serve 
under Rohan elsewhere. the first point difficulty was 
made. Yenatsch was delighted oust him from Chiavenna, having 
long desired that command for himself. But the duke Rohan 
had authority engage fresh troops. 

Meanwhile furious scenes were taking place between the un- 
lucky duke and Marshal Lécques. After the former had signed 
the convention exacted the Leagues royal despatch arrived, 
instructing the marshal hold the Valtelline all risks, 
save the honour France. This despatch had been withheld the 
duke until Lécques had evacuated Riva and was the march 
Coire. was maddened with rage, and refused listen 
the duke’s explanations. The latter vainly pointed out that, 
commander-in-chief, was empowered act his own responsi- 
bility, and that was fault his the French court had kept 
silence too long and then sent contradictory orders. Thereupon 
the marshal, seeing how few troops were Coire, proposed seizing 
the town coup main, releasing the duke, and summoning 
back the French regiments still within reach. The actual hostility 
France was, said, solely owing the intrigues Yenatsch 
and his friends, and the country general would welcome op- 
portunity for renewing friendly relations with its powerful ally. 
The plan was adroitly conceived, and Salis, who had eagerly 
promised his help, considered that had every chance success. 
But the duke refused adopt it, saying that such stroke would 
not only convert the ill-will the Leagues into lasting enmity 
France, but bring all the horrors war the land, since Spain 
and Austria would undoubtedly hasten invade it. And lastly, 
added, the honour France would irredeemably stained 
similar breach faith. the close the interview the duke 
offered his hand Lécques, but the latter drew back, haughtily 
remarking that could not join hands with traitor his 
sovereign. 

Thus Rohan, after being welcomed the saviour the 
Grisons and proving his right the title his brilliant successes 
the Valtelline, was driven from the land enemy and over- 
whelmed with reproach his own countrymen. wonder that 
afterwards wrote such depreciatory terms the attributes 
the Grisons people. Only small minority laud him for keeping 
his word and preferring sacrifice his reputation rather than 
bring disaster the land. 

Even -the faithful Salis frankly disapproves his chief’s 
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decision and goes speak somewhat bitterly the non-payment 
certain sums owed him the duke. Nevertheless allowed 
his son Hercules, for whom Rohan had strong regard, ac- 
company him and Geneva. for himself, detested 
and detesting the dominant Spanish party, withdrew Marsch- 
enjoy spell domestic peace, until his services should 
claimed France. But, before leaving Coire, found him- 
self dining one day the company Yenatsch and other leaders 
the Spanish faction, and, hearing them exult over their triumph, 
could not refrain from startling them relating how narrowly 
they had escaped defeat. Only one the party had had the 
faintest suspicion the counterplot arranged Lécques, and 
all acknowledged that could have scarcely failed succeed. 

Before long the Grisons was mourning its desertion Spain, 
for, although the Valtelline was given back, special clause this 
treaty also excluded protestantism both from that valley and the 
adjacent counties Bormio and Chiavenna. 


IV. 


short time Salis was called France, graciously re- 
ceived court, and sent with his regiment Flanders, where 
gained distinction various battles and sieges. Both and his 
brother Charles were high favour with the king, and Ulysses ac- 
companied the royal expedition Grenoble with reinforcements for 
‘Madame,’ the duchess Savoy. 1640 our hero profited 
leave absence return Marschlins and visit the Valtelline for 
the purpose realising the remains his wife’s property Son- 
drio. After many campaigns found family life equally de- 
lightful and refreshing. 

Also, the care his estate affording him plenty occupa- 
tion, began have serious thoughts resigning the command 
his regiment his son Hercules. But the wary Richelieu had 
wish lose the services trusted officer, and July 
1641 sent despatch Marschlins addressed, Pour les expresses 
affaires Roy, monsieur colonel Salis, maréchal camp,’ 
summoning him fresh work higher post. The brevet was 
accompanied laudatory letter from the king appointing the 
new command Piedmont. Salis was equally 
amazed this recognition his worth, for the rank 
marshal was seldom conferred France onan alien. Dreams 
rest vanished, energies revived, and determined justify the 
royal favour, and also his best for the advancement his family. 
‘in God’s name’ rode away from Marschlins with one his 
sons and several kinsmen, and Solothurn tasted the first joys 
promotion witnessing the rage certain Swiss deputies such 
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honours being awarded man the Grisons. Better 
envied than pitied’ the marshal’s remark. Geneva and 
Mont Cenis reached Pinerolo, and was thence despatched 
the army beleaguering Cuneo. 

Although few the French officers protested against serving 
under Swiss and turned their backs the new-comer, was 
kindly received the rest, and his tellow marshals, Plessis- 
Praslin and Marchese Villa, gave him the warmest welcomes. 
September Cuneo capitulated, and Salis was appointed 
governor the town and citadel. Twenty days later find 
him marching the attack Castel Dumonte, fortress perched 
rock and reputed impregnable. With his usual daring 
Salis tried take storm, and though the attempt failed, 
for want suitable scaling-ladders, the garrison was panic-stricken 
and surrendered the following day. So, with added laurels our author 
returned his duties governor Cuneo and passed pleasantly 
uneventful winter. was popular with the army, beloved the 
inhabitants, enjoyed his share carnival gaieties, and mentions 
propos the cheapness living, that muscat wine flowed freely 
and abundance game was daily served his table. the 
early spring 1642 the commander-in-chief, Count Harcourt, was 
replaced the duke Bouillon, son Ulysses’ first patron, and 
the marshal once gained the heart his new superior. 

Before long the easy life Cuneo came end, that city 
being now restored the duchess Savoy exchange for strong 
place near Pinerolo. Accordingly Ulysses was transferred head- 
quarters and joined the duke Bouillon raiding expedition 
across the Milanese border. June they had reached Cor- 
nieto, and were there awaiting fresh orders from France, when 
Marshal Chatillon unexpectedly arrived from Paris. The duke 
eagerly inquired brought the expected instructions for the 
campaign, but was told they would probably given his own 
messenger, who was still detained Paris ‘on account the 
cardinal’s illness.’ these words the duke turned pale, foreseeing 
disaster. His presentiments were justified. cardinal had just 
discovered the Orleans conspiracy; and Thou were 
prison, the duke’s messenger had been arrested charge 
complicity with them, and Chatillon had been sent Italy 
purpose seize the duke himself. was hazardous mission, 
for Bouillon was beloved the soldiery, and was feared they 
might mutiny his defence. 

Chatillon meanwhile had invited himself sup with 
Salis, laughingly saying that good cheer was assured the marshal’s 
table. But the hour passed without his appearance, and when 
Ulysses sent remind him his engagement the messenger was 
stopped the ante-chamber and told that Chatillon was detained 
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private affairs. The latter presently issued from his cabinet, 
with the generals Plessis and Tellier, and excused himself 
from the supper the score fatigue. This seemed strange 
under the circumstances, and when the marshal presently discovered 
that Chatillon had ordered two regiments remain under arms 
all night his suspicions were aroused, for knew that the duke 
had expedition view. Accordingly kept the watch, 
and hearing two pistol shots just after midnight leapt into his 
saddle, and riding through the camp found the Norman troops 
under arms, though one knew why they had been called out. 
Thereupon Salis roused the rest the army. Halfway 
Solaro met Plessis, and the sight this general, who seldom 
rode day, horseback such hour confirmed his suspicion 
that some plot against the duke was afoot. Plessis averred 
that the shots had startled him. Meanwhile Bouillon also had 
been awakened the turmoil, and came riding full speed 
ask why the camp was astir, and why one had warned him the 
alarm. Plessis murmured excuses about disturb 
his Highness before ascertaining the real state affairs,’ and the 
rest the night passed quietly. 

Fearing that the open arrest the duke would provoke the 
troops revolt, Chatillon and his colleagues now resolved 
take their prisoner trap. Accordingly the next morning, after 
holding council war with the duke decide the route 
foraging expedition, they gave tempting account the citadel 
and works Casale that Bouillon, having the rest the day 
his disposal, rode off visit that town, leaving Chatillon 
command the army during his absence. 

Salis, who accompanied the duke, dwells the brilliant 
reception given the illustrious visitor the governor, 
Couvonges. Town and fortifications were duly inspected, and ar- 
rangements made for strengthening certain bridge boats, over 
which the army was pass. Coming back from the bridge, the 
duke visited the castle, little thinking that the next day would find 
him captive within its walls. Through the streets Casale 
was greeted all sides shouts welcome from the crowd. 
was the festival St. John; the heat was overpowering; the 
duke gladly hurried back the governor’s quarters, and down 
cards with one the party. Salis, being now liberty, 
went seek out old acquaintance from Freiburg, commanding 
squadron Casale. was just going table with him and 
D’Espanel Chambord, staunch friend Bouillon, when 
Chatillon suddenly walked into the room, and, calling Salis 
aside, asked why certain Ravenel had not returned the camp. 
was told that Ravenel was duty the bridge, the duke’s 
orders. next asked whether the duke was good spirits 
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dinner, seemed depressed bad news. Salis replied that 
had noticed nothing. Invited join the supper party, 
Chatillon pleaded engagement, and when Salis inquired who 
was replacing him the camp smilingly said that and 
Plessis both needed breath fresh air: had not seen the 
duke yet, but would pay his respects him presently. 

Salis was astounded that both generals should have aban- 
doned their posts the camp, and D’Espanel Chambord whispered 
his ear, crains fort que ces messieurs sont venus pour jouer 
mauvais monsieur duc. Nevertheless the latter was not 
sufficiently alarmed fly warn the duke, spite our Marshal’s 
significant glances. 

Meanwhile Chatillon was closeted with the governor, 
arranging the last details the plot. The duke was still table 
when Salis finally gained admittance and informed him the 
strange arrival the two generals from the camp. Furious the 
news, instantly sent reprimand both officers for deserting 
their posts, and learning that neither Chatillon nor 
Plessis could found his excitement increased. paced the 
hall with hasty strides, and remarking Salis’s anxious face, 
asked why looked sad. Just then one the suite came 
and whispered his ear, whereupon exclaimed, with start, 
Mon Dieu, est-il the governor appeared, saying that 
certain persons expected the duke were waiting for audience 
the adjoining room. Bouillon turned him and said, 
much going and fro that cannot understand. have heard 
that you have orders for arrest. Tell plainly true.’ 
The governor bluntly replied that had royal commands that 
effect. The duke refused believe him without sight the 
warrant, and Couvonges left the room, ostensibly fetch the 
order, but really summon officers witness the arrest. Snatch- 
ing his sword from one the pages, the duke hurried out into 
the courtyard, and bidding attendant follow him left the palace 
unperceived the guards. could have scarcely gained the street 
before crowd French officers rushed into the hall, sword hand. 
Finding their prey escaped, Plessis burst into words which cut 
the soul,’ says the marshal, and, after vain search through 
the apartments, turned him, saying, ‘Monsieur Salis, you 
cannot refuse accompany us,.for royal command must have 
the duke dead alive.’ Salis bowed compliance, and all rode 
off pursuit the fugitive. 

Alarm bells were clanging, the troops under arms, the citizens 
told off guard certain points. Candles blazed every window, 
big fires every square and open space, that the whole town 
was nearly light day. order rouse the populace 
against the duke, report was spread that was league with 
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the Spaniards, and that the town was have been attacked that 
same night. The walls were thickly manned that there was 
possibility the duke being able escape leaping the moat. 
Nevertheless the pursuers searched the town until dawn without 
finding trace him. and his attendant had found refuge 
narrow lane whose inhabitants were too poor their 
windows, and thus eluded capture during the night. Towards 
daybreak the duke spied hayloft and clambered into his 
man’s back, but was unluckily detected the act woman the 
quarter. Meanwhile the citizens were allowed disperse, and 
proclamation was cried through the streets the effect that 
whoever was harbouring Bouillon must give him the course 
the day, and that anyone denouncing the place his conceal- 
ment should have 2,000 crowns reward. This tempted the woman 
who had seen the duke reveal his hiding-place. The unhappy 
prince was quickly dug out the hayloft musketeers 
and dragged before the governor. The mob that had welcomed him 
warmly the day before now assailed him with yells and execra- 
tions. But for the soldiers they would have torn him pieces. 
Showers stones were hurled, and musket shot aimed him 
wounded officer the guard. know that his 
betrayer never received the promised gold. 

was nine o’clock the morning before Salis heard the 
duke’s capture, and throwing prudence the winds, instantly 
went pay his respects his unlucky chief. Many difficulties 
were made about granting him admittance the castle, but finally 
the commandant allowed him pass. found Bouillon 
much depressed and repeatedly protesting his innocence the 
officers about him. seemed cheered Salis’s visit, 
greeting him affectionately remarked that the marshal’s sad- 
ness the evening before had warned him that misfortune was 
hand, and presently leading him apart into adjoining oratory, 
tearfully embraced him, exclaiming, vous prie, Salis, 
too moved reply,’ says our author, ‘and tears flowed with 

need hardly say that the marshal’s attachment the 
fallen duke had disastrous effects for him court. was known 
that Bouillon had intended make him governor Casale 
place Couvonges, and that even Richelieu himself favoured 
the proposal. But now all was changed there were only black looks 
and cold shoulders for the duke’s friend, and from this moment,’ 
says Salis, had more pleasure the service France.’ 
for Bouillon, all the world knows that both and the 
duke d’Orléans were concerned the plot for overthrow- 
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ing the cardinal with the help Spain, and that King Louis 
himself betrayed them his tyrant. 

The duke was first confined the fortress Pinerolo, then 
transferred French prison, and finally regained his liberty 
the cession his rights over Sedan. Salis gives many details 
the days immediately following the duke’s arrest. Extraordinary 
precautions were taken prevent any attempt rescue. 
thousand horse and many foot guarded the captive’s removal 
from Casale was driven the camp close carriage and 
escorted the whole army Colarmagna. Being detained some 
days this place, the house which was lodged was surrounded 
regiment the guards. Six officers were constantly duty 
his room, and less than thirty outside. Plessis and Cha- 
tillon were nearly always attendance, cheering him with conver- 
sation cards and driving with him take the air. One day 
Salis was guard the door, and, the duke stepped from his 
coach, came forward salute him. ‘See, Monsieur Salis, how 
innocent prince treated,’ exclaimed the prisoner; and the 
was beginning express his sympathy, when 
drew near and had withdraw. 

Salis was the provisional commander-in-chief during these 
days, but the arrival Bouillon’s successor, the duke 
Longueville, rejoined his own corps and pursued the campaign 
Genoese territory, taking distinguished part its various episodes 
until seized with fever the end November. was still 
invalid when the news Richelieu’s death came clench his purpose 
demanding unlimited leave absence, and January 1643 
find him St.Germains, making his farewell bow the king. Louis 
received him rather coldly, but Mazarin made great demonstrations 
regard, begging him show the same devotion his service 
that the deceased cardinal. Noyers was equally friendly and 
equally desirous retain the brave marshal. But Salis ex- 
plained that the state his health incapacitated him from under- 
taking the next campaign, and finally obtained year’s permit and 
4,000 livres mark the royal favour. Accordingly, after 
achieving the transfer his own special company his eldest- 
born, Hercules, that his deceased kinsman Molina his younger 
son, John Baptist, and receiving many flattering proofs esteem 
from Longueville, Turenne, and other great leaders, finally 
quitted France and retired his home. But was still too full 
energy take rest, and before the year closed was acting 
arbiter fierce political dispute between Davos and the other 
towns the Zehn Gerichten Bund. 1645 was pressed 
resume active service his former chief Count Harcourt, and 
assured promotion the end the campaign. Salis re- 
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marks that had Louis XIII been still living should have felt 
obliged obey the call, but had desire serve the queen regent 
and Cardinal Mazarin. had cause rejoice his refusal, in- 
asmuch the Catalonian expedition was not only abortive but 
ended ignominious retreat. 

The following year the old marshal was elected landammann 
the Zehn Gerichten, and being too ill the time Davos 
sworn in, deputation came Marschlins receive his oath. 
But now successive family sorrows darkened our veteran’s life. Two 
near relations suddenly died, and his beloved son John Baptist, aged 
twenty-six, most promising young officer, perished attack 
fortress near Dunkirk. Condolences from the highest quarters 
France seem have brought gleam consolation the be- 
reaved father, and Marshal Bassompierre, whose own end was near, 
supplemented his expressions sympathy requesting Salis 
appoint nominee his own the command left vacant ‘his 
deeply regretted favourite.’ The corpse the brave young soldier 
was buried France, but, with characteristic feeling, Ulysses 
caused the heart embalmed and brought home the family 
vault. 

the close 1646 alarm war roused the marshal from 
his melancholy seclusion. Swedish force under Wrangel was 
Bregenz and expected invade the Grisons. Instantly 
the inhabitants were called arms, and our old leader marched 
the St. Lucien pass inspect the works had guarded many 
years before. vigorous were the preparations for defence that 
the marshal remarks, Had the same zeal been shown 1620, 
might have reconquered the Valtelline blow.’ The Valtelline, 
where some his happiest years had been spent, his most brilliant 
exploits achieved, was tender memory Doubtless 
there were many moments when, fighting old battles over again 
the chimney corner his northern home, yearned for the bright 
sunshine that luxuriant vale. But the writing his ‘Memoirs’ 
must have cheered his elderly life, for, though partly jotted down 
camp and garrison, they were certainly revised and amplified 
leisure. They end 1649 with account the negotiations then 
going for buying the freedom the Grisons from Austrian suze- 
and after recalling the miseries the inhabitants the 
days imperial troops and inquisitors, the author exults the 
thought that now the reformed faith would impregnably esta- 
lished the land. 

long persevered his duties landammann, but his infir- 
mities became more and more grievous, and during the last five 
years his life was entirely bed-ridden. 

died Marschlins 1674, was laid with his dear ones 
the vault Iggis, and the list his deeds the following epitaph 
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confirms his right rank among the bravest sons his brave 
mountain land. 


EPITAPHIUM 


famam nullo aevo intermorituram 
Genero™ Sago Toga fortissimi patris 


ULISSIS SALIS 


qui anno Salutis MDCXVI. Venetis primum strenue 
Gradiscam militans tres Cohortes duxit. 
CIOICOXX patriae libertatem tuendam CC. praefuit. 
Comitis Mansfeldii pro Germaniae 
libertate pugnantis Exercitu prefectus 
Vigiliarum summa cum extitit. 
MDCXXIV. germani fratris Baronis Salis Vicecolonell. 
Barone magno cum patriae luctu extincto 
Colonellus electus ipsius virtuti merito successit. 
guardiae Regis Christianis™ Capitaneus fuit. 
Vallistellinae expeditione Colonellus. 
oppidi, arcis Comitatus Clavennen. prefectus 
MDCXLI gallica meritis suis 
Campi Mareschallus Rege declaratus 
annum usque CIOICOXLIII. forti animo functus est 
nec non urbis principatus Cunae Gubernator 
interea Regis Munte expugnator 
vero absolutam ipsius gubernationem vocatus 
his omnibus fuit magnus gloriosus: fui es, eris sum. 
Religio Pietas Sophia prudentia virtus 
Arma themis musa hoc clausa iacet tumulo. 
Obiit Febr. MDCLXXIV. Aetat. suae mon. hoc 
parenti 
Sibi posteris Sali Marsch. heic 
SALIs. 
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Notes and Documents 


CHARTER WILLIAM, EARL ESSEX (1170). 


Tue charter given below cited Madox evidence that the 
days Henry the exchequer was still ‘sometimes holden 
other places’ than Westminster. Contrary his usual practice, 
does not print the so, wishing ascertain what light 
might throw the private transaction records, referred its 
original enrolment.' Finding that its evidence would prove some 
historical value, decided edit for the use 


Willelmus comes Essex’ omnibus hominibus amicis suis, Francis 
Anglis, clericis laicis, tam futuris quam presentibus, salutem. Sciatis 
dedisse concessisse hac carta mea confirmasse Rogero filio 
Ricardi suis heredibus villam Aynho cum omnibus 
escambio pro Cunctonia hereditarie tenendam heredibus 
meis sibi heredibus suis per servicium unius militis dimidii, libere 
quiete honorifice sicut unquam antecessores mei liberius honori- 
pratis pascuis, viis semitis, aquis, molendinis, omnibus 
predicte ville adjacentibus. insuper dedi concessi predicto Rogero 
filio Ricardi terram Wlauynton’ quam pater meus comes 
dedit Willelmo Moretonio, per servicium michi faciendum quod pre- 
dictus Willelmus patri meo facere debuit, hereditarie tenendum [sic] 
heredibus meis, illi heredibus suis. Quare volo firmiter precipio 
quod ista donacio inconcussa permaneat. notum sit omnibus 
quod istud eschambium factum fuit apud Wynconiam [sic] Scaccarium 
coram domino Rege Henrico filio regis Henrici Secundi Baroni- 
bus suis. Teste [sic] Reg’ comite, Willelmo Sancto 
Johanne, Galfrido Archidiacono Cantuar’, Ricardo Archidiacono 
Malet Hugone Alano Thoma Basset, 
Willelmo filio Johanne Mareschal, Roberto Bussone, 
Johanne Ranulpho Glanvile, Gaufrido 
Say, Gerard Kanvillja], Oseberto filio Ricardi, David Jarpenvilla, 


Madox gives misleading reference. The charter occurs among the Clavering 
enrolments (not 19) the L.T.R., Memoranda the Exchequer, containing 
the Michaelmas communia Ed. II. 

Mr. Hubert Hall, the Public Record Office, kindly offered transcribe the 
charter for me. 
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Ricardo filio Hugonis, Johanne Burd, Willelmo filio Roberto 
Sancto Claro, Johanne Roch, Hasculfo Capellano, Henrico clerico, 
Roberto clerico, qui cartam scripsit, aliis. 


The the charter soon disposed of; records 
grant the earl Essex Roger Fitz Richard (who had married 
the earl’s aunt ‘Alice Aynho, Northants, ex- 
change for Compton, co. Warwick. Both manors were the 
Mandeville fief, and the former was held, the latter had 
been (in per unius militis dimidii. 

The interest the document sought its witnesses, 
and its place testing, and above all the date which, hope 
show, they suggest. The mention the two inseparable arch- 
deacons proves that this date cannot later than 1174, and 
consequently, the young king was present, must have been 
previous his revolt 1173, and therefore his departure 
from England about the close 1172. the other hand, the 
date must subsequent June 1170, when the young king was 
crowned, and therefore probably the meeting Fréteval (22 
July 1170), which the archdeacon Canterbury was present. 

Thus obtain limit date. Within this limit may 
exclude the young king’s stay England after the departure 
the two archdeacons (Dec. 1170), also his subsequent presence 
England 1171-2 while his father was Ireland, for William 
Fitz Aldelm was Ireland with him. are told 
Giraldus (v. 286) that when the king left Ireland (April 1172) 
William was left behind charge the young king 
then accompanied his father over sea, the only period remaining 
(except July-December 1170) which could assign the document 
1172, when visited England, with his con- 
sort Margaret, for his second coronation. This ceremony took 
place Winchester, but cannot tell whether William Fitz 
Aldelm had yet returned from Ireland, whether any other 
our witnesses were present that 

But turn the other possible period, the latter half 
1170, find occasion when six the witnesses the above 
charter can actually shown have been present, under circum- 
stances peculiar interest, with the young king Winchester. 

The evidence charters deficient this period the 
reign that from August 1170 June 1171 Mr. Eyton could only 


See paper Who was Alice Essex?’ the Arch. Transactions. 

Rogerus filius Ricardi militem tres partes unius Probably the 
quarter fee was separate holding. 

Humphrey Buhun also and Hugh Gundeville were left behind Waterford. 

Foss (Judges England, 235) states positively that Hugh Gundeville did 
not leave Ireland till 1173, the time the rebellion. This, true, would dispose 
once 1172 date for our charter; but, unfortunately, does not give his 
authority, and have not succeeded finding it, 
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adduce two charters quite problematically and one more ‘safely,’ 
claims, but erroneously, his own pages If, then, our 
charter belongs this period, its evidence proportionately valu- 
able. Now all that know the movements the young king 
the time that was Westminster Oct., and that 
kept his Christmas Winchester. Mr. Eyton’s book must here 
used with great caution. has been misled Diceto 
(i. into the statement that Henry was Woodstock when 
Becket sought visit him December and adds—by confusion, 
would seem, with his October movements—‘ The young king 
Windsor Henry was neither Woodstock nor Windsor 
this time, but Winchester. Becket’s biographers are unani- 
mous stating that sent his envoy before him the young king 
Winchester. 

Landing and entering Canterbury next day, the 
primate (says William Fitz Stephen), post moram 
sent Richard, prior Dover (who was destined his own 
successor), the young king ask permission visit him tanquam 
regem dominum suum. Richard veniens Wintoniam, regem invenit, 

The purpose this special assembly was connected with the 
scheme for irregular election the vacant sees, the court 
the elder king, deputations whom his son was send 
Prior Richard was confronted the young king’s guardians (three 
whom attest our himself, receiving the appli- 
cation, sent (as read it) consult Geoffrey Ridel, who was believed 
know his father’s wishes, and who, with the archdeacon 
Poitiers, was Southampton, waiting Turning for 

Court Henry pp. The archdeacon Canterbury attests the 
Chinon charter, which Mr. Eyton ‘safely’ assigns the middle October 1170, 
adding that had been with the king ever since the peace Fréteval 
(22 But known have been with the young king Westminster 
Oct., indeed Mr. Eyton elsewhere observes (p. 151). 

Becket, says, visited London his way, videndam faciem novi regis, qui 
tune temporis morabatur apud (sic). 

Court King Henry the Younger, pp. 151-2. 

Materials, William Canterbury places Richard’s despatch post aliquot 
dies reditus sui (ib. 106). 
106; Garnier (p. 166, ed. Hippeau)— 


Pur érent cele cel jur, 
prince cunte des baruns plusur. 

Veniens legatus curiam, convenit tutores regis Willelmum 
Sancto Johanne, Willelmum Aldelinae, Hugonem Gundulfivilla, Randulfum 
Stephani (i. 108-9). 

Qui portu Suthamtune transfretaturi erant (i.111). Geoffrey sent back 
scornful reply (see also Garnier) expressing his wonder that the young king could 
think meeting man who meant disinherit him. This statement agrees with 
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their movements William Fitz Stephen, learn that, while 
their way cross from Kentish port, the two archdeacons, 
entering the county, learnt that the primate had arrived Canter- 
bury, and, turning their horses’ heads, made for more westerly 
Southampton clearly was the port they made for, and 
their way thither they must have visited the young king 
Winchester. This admitted the case Geoffrey, who went 
there, says Becket, lay before him the complaint the excom- 
municated bishops. 

believe that our charter belongs this occasion, when the 
two attesting archdeacons were Winchester. Reg’ doubt 
Reginald Cornwall, who was certainly present the same 
time who probably referred cunte Garnier. This 
will establish the presence six our witnesses. the others 
Richard Luci takes precedence justiciar; Alan Nevill, 
Thomas Basset, and the great Glanville were, like the two arch- 
deacons and the three guardians the king, members the 
judicial body; Humfrey Bohun, Gilbert Malet, and Manasser 
Bisset were present officers the household; John, constable 
Chester, was (then afterwards) son-in-law the grantee’s wife, 
and Geoffrey Say was the son the earl’s aunt; Osbert Fitz 
Richard and David Jarpenville (probably John Rochelle also) 
were among the earl’s feudal tenants and are found attesting 
another his charters and Hasculf was the enterprising chaplain 
who had plotted carry off the late earl’s corpse and present 
the nuns Chicksand. The only person whose presence need 
puzzle the earl Essex himself; for William Fitz 
asserts that was despatched from Henry’s court after the arrival 
there the excommunicated prelates and the archdeacon Poitou. 
then, had previously paid flying visit Winchester, 
must have been absent when this transaction was recorded. 


THE PRAEROGATIVA REGIS.’ 


Dr. has interesting question, and 
one which, Iam not mistaken, has never received that full dis- 
cussion which deserves. What the date and what the nature 
the document which passes under the title Praerogativa Regis 


Becket’s own complaint (vii. 406) that his archidiabolus Geoffrey was instructed 
make this charge. 

120. Duo archidiaconi jam Cantiam venerant, regem illac 
transfretaturi. Audito autem quod archiepiscopus appulsus Cantuariae esset, lora 
statim diverterunt, occidentales maris portus tendentes. This convicts Mr. Eyton 
error asserting that Dec. the two archdeacons were Dover, waiting 
cross (p. 149). Memorials, 127. 

Review, 753 (October 1890), 
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used printed statute the seventeenth year Edward II. 
This, believe, was due mere accident. The lawyers the 
later middle ages their manuscripts drew line between the 
Vetera,’ which ended with the end Edward reign, 
and the ‘Statuta Nova,’ which began with the beginning 
Edward reign. Between the two, like apocrypha between 
the two testaments, they inserted group documents about the 
date and the character which they were uncertain, and among 
these documents the Praerogativa Regis.’ Then, when the time 
for printing had come, the position which these documents were 
found gave rise the inference that they were statutes some 
year late the reign Edward Now this inference there 
objection which seems insuperable. statute Edward 
reign—an important statute, statute were—would upon the 
statute roll; but the Regis’ not upon the statute 
roll, but has discovered mere private manuscripts. There- 
fore can agree with Dr. Henderson when rejects this date, but 
when would make the document question statute 
Henry reign then most respectfully differ from him. 
seems statute, but tract written some lawyer the 
defence this opinion 

the first place, throughout the whole document there 
word command, nothing about establishing,’ 
nothing about ‘we,’ reference the quarter from which 
proceeds. just objective statement the king’s rights 
the king shall have this, the king shall have that. Was ever any 
other English statute couched such form? think not. 
Another question Does any other statute condescend tell stories 
Here have story about the heirs John Monmouth 14), 
and another story about the widow Anselm Marshall 15). 
But let look the matter more closely, taking our guides 
Bracton, who wrote somewhere about 1255, Britton and Fleta, who 
wrote somewhere about 1290. 

The first seven chapters afford matter for remark, save 
that the fourth there mention ‘King Henry, father 
King Edward.’ How Dr. Henderson would deal with this passage 
cannot guess; perhaps regards interpolation, for 
hardly endow Henry with spirit prophecy. 
mind this passage tells plainly that the document was written 
after Henry’s death, and also, though less plainly, that was 
written during the life his son. 

The eighth and ninth chapters deal with made 
the king’s tenants chief and state doctrine intermediate between 
that the one hand and that Britton and Fleta 
the other. would long discuss this matter minutely, but 
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the subjoined will show that while Bracton the king’s 
claim check the alienations made his tenants chief goes 
hardly beyond the well-known provision the charter 1217, 
Britton has nearly and Fleta has quite arrived the broad prin- 
ciple later law—namely, that tenant chief the crown can 
alienate the whole any part his tenement without the king’s 
consent. Now this respect our stands nearer 
Bracton than Fleta. one who holds the king chief 
military service may alienate the greater part his land 
royal but this not wont understood’ concerning 
‘members and parcels the same lands.’ Raising the way 
the question whether statutes often tell what ‘is wont 
understood,’ here find reason for that this document lies 
between Bracton and Fleta. 

The eleventh chapter introduces very curious topic, the king’s 
rights the lands natural fools.’ believe that these very 
valuable rights there trace Bracton;* the other hand 
Britton and Fleta know them well,‘ and far knowledge 
goes they begin appear the reign Edward But, further, 
Britton has tale tell them, and tale that have never seen 
properly Speaking somewhat technical point 
the law guardianship, touches case which the lord, 
who otherwise would guardian, deprived his usual rights 
the fact that the heir natural fool. This rule, says, was laid 
down Robert Walrond, with the common assent the magnates 
the land, and his heir and the heir his heir the statute 
first took effect.’ Robert Walrond, course, the person that 
name who, royal judge and royal favourite, played consider- 
able part ‘the misrule Henry III.’ pronounced the 
sentence Winchester which disinherited the rebellious barons, 
and became rich with the spoil those whom many regarded 
national heroes and martyrs. died about 1272. Coke, 
who did not know the fact that going state, supposed that 
Britton’s story related certain the statute 
Marlborough (1267), which has with wardship, but nothing 
with idiots, and therefore concocted fable telling how the 
biter was bit, how the statute procured Walrond nullified 
certain device whereby Walrond had tried his own case evade 
the law that Coke concocted fable, for the 
simple truth this: that Walrond left heir who was idiot, 
and that this heir left heir who was idiot. That what 
Britton means. The king’s rights the lands idiots have their 


Bracton, 169b, 395 Britton, 222; Fleta, 178. 

See Bracton, Britton, ii. 20; Fleta, 
Britton, 243. 

Second Inst. 109, comment Stat. Marlb. 
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origin some statute ordinance issued the advice 
Walrond, and this first took effect his heir and the heir his 
heir. not sure that Britton thought that the biter had been 
bit. may that Walrond foresaw that his heir would 
idiot had children, and his brother’s son, his heir presump- 
tive, was, Britton’s language, soot.’ may deliberately 
have preferred that his land should fall into the hands his good 
friend the king rather than that should fall into the hands his 
lords, some whom, like enough, had been his mortal enemies. 
For this was coming the choice; idiot was treated 
infant, then the idiot holding military tenure would 
life-long wardship his lord. Better the king than the lord.’ 
Fleta also treats the king’s profitable guardianship idiots 
the outcome recent Formerly, says, the 
idiots used the guardians their lands; this was ac- 
cordance with principle, for idiots are quasi infants; but many 
were thus disinherited, and therefore was provided common 
consent that the king should have the wardship all born fools. 
There can, therefore, opinion, little doubt that about this 
matter there was legislation, legislation which Robert Walrond 
took part, and must ascribe the new law the last years 
Our ‘Praerogativa’ then, was compiled after that change. 
its fourteenth chapter have story from Henry 
reign. John Monmouth died; his heir was alien, Breton, 
and King Henry took his land. the fifteenth have another 
story from the same reign. the death William, Earl Marshall, 
his brother and heir, Anselm, entered the lands that had de- 
scended him without first doing homage the king; then 
died, and was adjudged that his widow, Maud, daughter the 
earl Hereford, should have dower, for her husband had 
entered intruder the king. John Monmouth take 
the bearer that name who died shortly before 1257 
seems have left heiresses two aunts, who were the family 
Waleran. The tale about the Marshalls not quite correctly 
told this so-called statute. The inheritance did not pass im- 
mediately from William Anselm well known came 
five brothers succession, whom William was the eldest and 
Anselm the youngest Anselm died 1245, and his widow, Maud, 


cannot pretend any skill genealogies, but the story seems this: 
Edw. (1272-3) Robert Walrond was dead; his heir was Robert the son his 
brother William Robert was then about seventeen years old (Cal. Genealog. 194) 
was idiot (ib. Rot. Parl. 196), and from him the lands descended his 
brother John, who was also after John’s death there was great lawsuit 
between rival claimants (Placit. Abbrev. pp. 309, The date the first idiot’s 
death have not ascertained, but occurred Edward I’s reign. 


Cal. Gen. 73; Courthope, Historic Peerage, 325. 
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died shortly before These stories about what happened 
the middle the thirteenth century would hardly have been very 
interesting lawyers the fourteenth, when they would have been 
regarded antiquated illustrations well-established legal rules. 
That Edward parliament was pains tell them should 
not easily believe. 

come the chapter which Dr. Henderson relies. The 
king have year, day, and waste the felon’s land; the tene- 
ment actually wasted. Britton mentions the wasting 
thing the past; upon this Dr. Henderson founds argument 
that. the comes from Henry day. But why, 
must ask, may not come from the early years Britton 


did not write until 1290 thereabouts; least his book 


have was not written until then. This leaves some seventeen 
years during which the change the law, change there was, 
may have taken place, without our being driven suppose 
document which mentions King Edward was written before his 
accession. 
Edward reign those who held that the Praerogativa’ was 
others who said that was statute all, but mere rehearsal 
the common Throughout the middle ages never ob- 
tained unconditional acceptance part the written law 
England. 1475 all the great lawyers seem agreed that 
affirmance the common law, for every statute mentions the date 
which was made, but this document not statute, 
more than the Dies Communes the Dies Communes 
Dote,” and the are statutes. They 
are written our books, but they are not statutes.’ Then Littleton 
tells how ‘my lord Markham’ had disregarded the words the 
‘Praerogativa,’ and so, repeats once more, cannot called 
statute.’ What exactly these judges meant when they said that 
the document was rehearsal’ affirmance’ the common 
law not plain. But Littleton puts the same 
level with two documents fixing the which are given 
actions—documents which perhaps may described 
court’—and with another document which certainly had 
authoritative origin—namely, the Vocabulorum,’ 
belated and not too intelligent attempt give some certain mean- 
ing sake, soke, toll, theam, and other Anglo-Saxon law words. 
Littleton very probably thought that great respect was due the 
was venerable statement common law, and 
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perhaps believed that had been ‘issued some person body 
persons having power make statements law which should 
command the respect the justices but certainly did not think 
that its very words were law the very words statute would 
law. Markham had disregarded them, and Littleton was ready 
the like. 

Whether purely private work will not take 
may have been document issued the king his 
serjeants, possibly his judges, instructing them the king’s 
views his own rights (at every doubtful point leans towards 
royal but least think that ought agree with 
Littleton, ceo poet estre dit come statute. 


THE SUPPRESSION THE TALMUD POPE JOHN 


attention has been called friend Mr. Neubauer 
the Jews Arles,’ published the Monatsschrift fiir Geschichte und 
Wissenschaft des xxviii. (1879), which speaks 
the burning the Talmud durch ein Decret vom 
1319 fiir die Provence angeordnet (p. 547), and cites 
evidence Baronius, Annales ecclesiastici, tom. xv. 205, Decret 
der Erzbischof von this prelate and the 
reference Baronius once excited suspicion, since, every- 
one knows, there never was archbishop Béziers and Baronius 
did not carry his annals beyond 1198. Dr. Gross evidently in- 
tended one the latter’s continuators, Bzovius Raynaldus; and 
the only work, knowledge, which includes the year 
its fifteenth volume the edition Raynaldus, published 
Rome (vol. xv. bearing date 1652). Here, the back the last 
leaf sheet under the year 1820, find the brief question.' 
addressed the archbishop Bourges (archiepiscopo Bituricensi), 
and enjoins him take various measures for the extirpation false 
doctrine throughout his province (per vestras civitates dioeceses). 
particular order the Jews deliver all copies the 
Talmud and its commentaries, and have these books submitted 
phemies errors are burned with fire. The decree thus has 
solely with the province Bourges.? Had been Béziers 
should still have been some way distant from Provence; and can 
only suggest that Dr. Gross confounded the ‘province,’ though 


the standard edition Raynaldus (ed. Mansi, Lucca, 1750), 137-141. 
Mr. Lea speaks though had more general extension, Hist. the 
Inquis. the Middle Ages 556. 
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provincia does not occur.in the document, with Provence. Lastly, 
the date, has misread non. septembris pontificat. nostri 
anno IV. September, taking the Roman for Arabic 11, 
and seemingly passing the non. unintelligible. But non. 
known variant Prid. non., and the dateis September. 
this result are enabled his The fourth year 
John XXII ran from Sept. and ended this very day, 
Sept. the year under which properly given Ray- 


Comte Mas Latrie, Trésor Chronologie, 
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Reviews Books 


Geschichte Griechenlands von ihrem Ursprunge bis Untergange der 
(Berlin: Calvary. 1886, 1889, 1891.) 


plan this work, three-quarters which are now before the 
public, well the vigour, judgment, and consistency with which 
being carried out, makes particularly adapted the needs large 
number students. While excellent many ways—the work 
man wide culture, freedom from party bias, and clearness 
thought and expression—its most characteristic feature the manner 
which the most varied material, collected from specialists many fields, 
used the construction the historical narrative without overloading 
for the general reader leaving the special student unguided. far 
possible, nothing stated the text that not either certain 
worthy provisional acceptance, while appended the chapters will 
found collection notes, some which swell out into serious dis- 
sertations, the character the authorities—literary, documentary, 
archaeological—and numerous questions suggested the text. 
specialist himself some departments, notably Sicilian history, Dr. 
Holm shows remarkable power assimilating into his work the results 
attained specialists all kinds. With singular modesty fre- 
quently relegates his notes striking coincidences between 
and literary evidence, new and original interpretations often-discussed 
facts, and suggestive historical parallels, such less modest historian 
would have placed conspicuous his text. The views later historians 
are also generally treated the notes, always fair and generous way. 
The first volume brings the narrative down the end the sixth 
century, and great part concerned with preliterary history, 
and based material, the entire significance which 
yet determined. This portion the work marked scepti- 
cism and caution matters fact, and great constructive power 
restoring the life the past. the second volume, which comprises the 
Persian and Peloponnesian wars, with the time between, the treatment is, 
course, somewhat different. The chief characters concerned the histori- 
cal occurrences are very vividly conceived, and often new and unexpected 
light thrown them from some neglected considerations. The study 
the character Pericles particularly interesting. The growth 
Athenian institutions studied with view not only their legal form, 
but their practical working. There are, the notes, critical ex- 
aminations the credibility Herodotus and Thucydides, the sources 
Plutarch, Diodorus, &c., and some most instructive applications 
numismatical results (obtained Mr. Head and others) the relations 
Athens with her allies, and the condition the cities Magna 
Graecia during the latter part the fifth century. The chapters 
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literature and art are closely connected with those that treat the other 
departments national life, and there general geographical descrip- 
tion the six circles into which the Greek world was divided 
that period. The third volume carried out the same lines, and 
goes down the death Alexander. One the points which Dr. 
Holm differs from most our historians his generally unfavourable 
estimate the character Demosthenes. The thoroughly Hellenic 
character Alexander and his schemes placed strong light, and 
the authorities which Grote’s views are based are not held 
worthy much respect. the end useful dissertation some 
leading terms Greek jurisprudence and politics. and style 
the work are not showy, but clear, terse, and occasionally 
ALICE GARDNER. 


Les Communes Frangaises des Capétiens directs. 
Par (Paris: Hachette. 1890.) 


does not claim have produced work great erudition, 
but rather have attempted popularise the results the researches 
many labourers the field which has distinction. His 
book admirable clear, convincing, eminently reasonable, 
not overloaded with learning but showing everywhere mastery details. 
students English history well those for whom was written. 
What was commune? What positicn did town with communal 
constitution occupy relation the state and the feudal organisation 
society These questions have probably never been clearly answered 
Luchaire. His criticisms the theories Kluckhohn, Sémichon, 
Wauters, Thierry, and Guizot are forcible but far from undervaluing 
the work his predecessors, and his recognition the work MM. 
Hist. Noyon,’ and Giry (‘On the Communes 
Quentin, Rouen,’ &c.) generous and just. 

Three points may chosen for special mention out the facts which 
Luchaire’s book makes clear. First, the aristocratic character the 
communes and the oligarchic nature their government. shows 
how false was the contrast drawn Guizot between the Roman muni- 
cipalities and the medieval communes, and thus explains what writers 
Guizot’s school seemed inexplicable—the hostility the people the 
corporations and the fact that the kings’ subjugation the communes 
the fourteenth century was welcomed the democracy. 

The second point interest the feudal position the commune. 
‘Que commune soit urbaine rurale, ait été, 
produit d’une insurrection libre concession d’un jour 
elle posséde une certaine part juridiction elle 
cesse d’appartenir exclusivement classe populaire elle entre dans 
société effet, l’on considére provenance condition 
chacun ses membres pris individuellement, commune reste 
organe des classes envisagée dans son ensemble, tant que 
des plus moins étendus, elle prend place parmi les états 
Elle est devenue une These two facts, the oligarchic 
and oppressive character the communes and the definite position which 
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the third point, which Luchaire enlarges some length—the 

hostility the church towards the communal movement. The evidence 

warrants the stress that Luchaire lays the irreligious and 

anti-catholic attitude the towns the selfish jealousy churchmen. 

Both these causes were, doubt, operation different degrees, but 
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they assumed the feudal constitution the country, explain 


more powerful probably governing the policy the popes and the 
French church whole, was the position the communes, hiding 
oppression under the guise liberty and part the great system 
feudalism with which, after all said, the church never really sympa- 
thised. may add, further point importance Luchaire’s 
book, his lucid treatment the financial his proof that the 
communal charter was concerned more than anything else with the 
settlement the limits the power the seigneur, which the matter 
imposts and dues was more important than that jurisdiction, and his 
illustrations the semi-bankrupt condition the towns the end 
the period which treats, which once permitted and justified the 


Horace M.A. (London: Pipe Roll Society. 1888.) 


Ancient Charters, Royal and Private. Edited and annotated 
volume consists sixty-nine original charters, ranging date from 
1095 1199, preserved the public record office. Some these have 
already been published elsewhere, but Mr. Round justifies their being re- 
printed, because here alone will the student secure perfect text and 
saved, the use record type, from the perils extended 
Though record type’ eyesore many people, and grievous tribu- 
lation more, its use these early charters commended the 
ground their importance for historical and philological purposes, and 
because its use imposes salutary check upon the carelessness editors. 
Mr. Round informs that has not personally undertaken more than 
the notes and the headings charters,’ that for the accuracy 
the texts have rely upon the unnamed transcribers. This 
unfortunate division responsibility, which seems account for several 
apparent errors the work printed. The compendia for quam, un- 
quam, quamdiu, are invariably printed g*, wng*, 
seems unlikely that the usual stroke over the superior omitted 
the manuscripts every case, one must assume that its omission 
the printed text the fault the printers, appears the case 
forms like bidem (quicquid ibidem, 18), Petroponto (p. 5), 
and halimeto (p. 81). these words are undoubtedly written the 
manuscripts they should have been noted errors. also with Bas- 
cheruulla, (but No. Amundulla, No. 
elin No. the other hand sic appended carruata 
18, which only more imperfect carruée than 
carucata. The transcriber probably answerable for Ailenetona (p. 
bis) for there are scores similar perversions 
names the publications the Record Commission, Mr. 
Round appears responsible for the singular note that the 
word represented throughout this document sign similar 
the diphthong which seems early form &.’ This sign, 
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which arises from ligature and can traced back many centuries 
prior the date the charter which this note attached. 

Turning Mr. Round’s share the work, his annotation, which 
once historical, genealogical, and general, deserving the highest 
praise. His labours are not estimated the results achieved, for 
the facts and points established work this description bear very 
small proportion the time expended upon researches that have led no- 
whither, and have therefore left record. When one spending days 
fruitless research over such work wonder that the discovery 
good point tends unduly elate one and cause the importance the 
find magnified one’s mental vision. This may traced some 
Mr. Round’s notes, whilst sometimes records elaborate enquiries 
that have failed enable him fix the exact date’ deed. The 
tendency exaggerate the importance record illustrated Mr. 
history,’ the point being that supports Robert Torigny’s assertion 
that Innocent visited Henry Rouen after Easter 1131. But the 
deeds Jaffé’s Registrum,’ Nos. 7472, 7473, 7476, already give Robert 
Torigny sufficient support. Similarly, the note No. Mr. Round 
says that Roger [sic] Lacy (of Pontefract) learn from this 
writ, had succeeded his father, Ilbert, before 1100.’ But Dugdale, 
99, long ago cited confirmation autographo nuper 
castro Pontfract. him from William Rufus his father’s lands. 
The unfortunate slip here Roger’ for Robert,’ correctly called 
the charter itself, surprises coming from writer who has shown 
little mercy the mistakes others. And does not stand alone, for 
1195 obviously 1095; and, more serious still, the mark 
silver regarded being worth only 6s. 8d. Mr. Round says that 
‘Richard [read Gerard] Camville quarrelled with Longchamps 
1191, and_was besieged him Lincoln,’ but was this time 
engaged with earl John reducing the castles Tickhill and Nottingham 
(Rich. Devizes, 30; Roger Howden, iii. 243). 

English genealogists have incurable habit, inherited from their 
Elizabethan ancestors, converting every into Fitz.’ the 
twelfth century such names have claim considered family 
names, and names were never common any period 
English history. Mr. Round the present volume partly avoids one 
extreme this strange English custom speaking Geoffrey fitz 
Piers’ (p. 98), but regret see the thoroughly English Eadward son 
worse convert the equally English Sigefrith, bishop Chichester, 
into the impossible for, the name germanised, should 
‘Siegfried.’ may more matter opinion whether Eyton’s 
hideous coinage, conquestual, shall used, but cannot but regret 
that Mr. Round gives countenance. 

Mr. Round encloses the presumed dates undated charters within 
brackets. This convenient, but strange that dates which are 
actually found the charters cases where the year 
expressed Roman figures, which case there can possible 
doubt the point—should similarly included. 
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Court Life under the Plantagenets. 
(London Swan Sonnenschein and Co. 1890.) 


Mr. has set himself give truthful picture past phase 
English society under Henry renders him well fitted for the task. 
the same time his book might have had much higher value had 
kept clearly before him the class readers for whom his work was in- 
tended. Considered novel, which may interest the general reader, 
must pronounced failure. There attempt plot and very 
little the delineation character. There are all the materials for 
excellent novel the fullest attention has been given the setting the 
piece, the painting the scenery, and the properties; but there 
passion the actors, and indeed there drama. the other hand, 
the materials which has collected may most instructive many 
historical students enabling them visualise the scenes and conditions 
which they read but, while they will thankful for what has done, 
they will regret that Mr. Hall has not enabled them pursue the matter 
further giving detail the authority which relies for the various 
incidents and allusions. feared that, from desire cater for 
the general reader, Mr. Hall has omitted the detailed references which 
would have rendered his book great value the student. 

The successive scenes, which are strung together somewhat 
slender thread, are vigorously drawn, and the excellent reproductions 
contemporary illustrations are welcome addition. There are, course, 
some phases Plantagenet life with which Mr. Hall strong sympathy 
and about which writes with more vigour too good sportsman 
not full justice the excitement hawking. the other hand, 
has less interest the learning the time, and inclined sneer 
who pursued their studies under difficulties and the only 
methods which were available, when printing was unknown, and writing 
materials were too valuable wasted written examinations. His 
reading John Salisbury ought have taught him that dialectic 
powerful and valuable instrument, though may come futile 
pursuit followed for its own sake. 

But even the book not equally good throughout excellent 
intention, and contains much that valuable, that one may venture 
hope that second edition will soon called for, and that Mr. Hall 
will then throw over the general reader altogether, and let students have 
the full result his researches form which more worthy 
himself. 


Historia Bibliothecae Romanorum Pontificum, Bonifatianae, tum 
Avenionensis, enarrata antiquis Indicibus Docu- 
mentis illustrata Tomus (Romae: Typis 
Vaticanis. 1890.) 


history the Vatican library work supreme importance. 
other library Europe can compare with continuity, and the 
collection its records forms itself history European learning. 
The investigation the earliest period the records the Vatican 
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library the year 1295 has already been undertaken Rossi; and 
despite the labours Delisle, Father Ehrle begins where Rossi ended, 
and continues this great subject with such accuracy and thoroughness 
give his book monumental completeness. The volume before sup- 
plemented researches which have appeared the Archiv fiir Litteratur- 
und Kirchengeschichte des where points detail have been 
discussed length. Even when thus lightened substantial quarto 
800 pages only suffices trace the history the papal library through 
portion the fourteenth century. This period divided into two well- 
marked divisions. One treats the library Pope Boniface VIII, the 
other treats the library Avignon. From the time Boniface VIII 
the records the papal library first become continuous. The papal books 
formed part the thesawrus which was under the care the 
chamberlain, and was carried from place place wherever the pope took 
his abode. was Anagni when the attack was made Boniface 
and doubtless suffered from pillage. Benedict transferred 
Perugia, where the books remained when Clement transferred the curia 
Avignon. Luckily the careful citizens Perugia drew catalogue 
1311, when Clement wished reclaim his deposit. Part the books 
were carried Lucca their way Avignon, and were destroyed 
civic rising 1814; the rest were transferred for safe keeping the 
church St. Francis Assisi, wheace the popes made many endeavours 
recover them. These attempts led three inventories being drawn 
up, which have been already published Father Ehrle the Archiv 
fiir Litteratur- und Kirchengeschichte.’ is, therefore, only necessary 
for him print the Perugian catalogue 1311, which contains 645 
entries, amongst which are thirty-three Greek manuscripts. This library 
was surpassed number volumes only those Canterbury and 
the Sorbonne. However has almost entirely disappeared, and Father 
Ehrle’s diligence can identify very few its possessions now existing 
either Assisi the Vatican. 

The papal library was practically begun afresh Avignon Pope 
John XXII, and Father has gathered together the records alike 
purchases and books acquired jwre i.e. from the goods prelates 
who died the papal court. this collection there are two catalogues, 
one made 1369 and the other may remark that Father 
Ehrle has made the catalogues which prints easily available for 
reference any point appending each alphabetical index 
authors. The total number books the Avignon library 
1375 was 1,667; and the character the collection shows that was 
selected for the study theology and law, and did not deviate much 
into the region general literature. Father has not con- 
tented himself merely with the publication catalogues. has dis- 
cussed every question relating the formation and use the library 
which his authorities have enabled him throw any light upon. Further, 
has gathered together notices the building the papal palace 
Avignon, and has given the first accurate history that mighty structure. 
His book full incidental information many points connected with 
the history the Avignonese popes. difficult speak too highly 
praise the method and the thoroughness which make this volume 
worthy memorial its subject. CREIGHTON. 
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The Hansa Towns. (The Story the Nations.) 


(London: Fisher Unwin. New York: Putnam’s 
Sons. 1889.) 


Hanseatic league never constituted nation, nor anything like 
nation, spite Miss Zimmern’s use the misleading and awkward 
term Hanseatics’ describe the members the league. was 
federation towns, not the inhabitants the towns; and was the 
loosest federations, united only for mercantile interests, and hardly 
attempting interfere with local government affairs. But the league 
known the ordinary English reader that would churlish 
quarrel with the present volume simply because out place this 
particular series. more serious criticism that history, which 
recent research has hardly yet made fully intelligible, should have been 
intrusted authoress whose interests are apparently rather literary 
that historical. Not that Miss Zimmern has not collected much material 
for her book, nor that she makes serious blunders the treatment her 
special subject, but the knowledge seems have been acquired hoc, 
and there lack that mastery historical perspective which can 
only obtained long and careful preparation. historian would 
adopt the journalist’s current phrase that the condition Ireland 
explained survival the feudal system (p. 3), which has more 
with modern Ireland than has with the problems Indian 
finance. And surely the blunder has been sufficiently exposed that 
Charles the Bold was declared foe all liberty,’ that wantonly 
attacked ‘the Swiss people, who were striving gain their national 
independence’ (p. 170). 

But these errors, which are means isolated, have little 
with the history the Hansa towns, which the main topic the 
book, and which far better and more accurate than the references 
the general history Europe. But even here the treatment singularly 
unequal. doubt the origin the league wrapped considerable 
but much more now known than Miss Zimmern would 
give understand. perfectly true, she says, that the union 
German towns gained its first impulse from the unions German 
merchants foreign countries but was the union London, and not 
that Wisby (p. 26), which exercised the chief influence upon the home 
governments. mention made the combination against the 
exclusive pretensions Cologne, the special alliances between 
Liibeck and Hamburg protect the land route between the Baltic and 
the North Sea, which did much give consistency the early town 
league. 

The history the league the time its greatness quite 
slightly touched upon the history its origin. Only one episode, the 
great war with Waldemar narrated with any fulness, and the 
history the fifteenth century and the efforts undo the union 
Calmar altogether neglected. The chapter the organisation the 
league also disappointing, especially considering how much has been 
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done late collect and publish the Recesse the Hanseatic diets. 
the other hand, there are some excellent chapters the factory 
Bergen, the trade with Russia and the Netherlands, and the steel- 
yard London. But seems not little misleading describe the 
privileges the Hanse merchants foreign countries ‘rule’ 
‘dominion’ (p. passim). Also the Italian trade (pp. 175-8) was 
wholly the hands the south German towns, which had nothing 
with the northern Hansa and had similar combination among them- 
selves. Some inconsistencies seem have been allowed remain, 
which might removed revision. Thus hear that the 
German merchants received privileges England the tenth century, 
the days Edgar. But the chapter the steelyard are 
told that the earliest special favours were accorded Cologne 
Richard Again, 181 the Hanseatic Rothschilds’ are represented 
great lenders money Edward and his successors, whereas 
201 are informed that Italians were exclusively occupied with 
financial transactions, while the Germans devoted themselves exclusively 
mercantile affairs.’ 

The last part the book, which describes the decline and fall the 
league, far the fullest and most satisfactory. Perhaps insufficient 
stress laid upon the great geographical discoveries, which deprived the 
Baltic, they did the Mediterranean, much its previous importance. 
But admirable account given the part played Liibeck the 
Scandinavian troubles that followed the blood Christian II, the 
brilliant episode Wullenweber, the gradual failure retain the 
monopoly the Baltic trade, and the ruin the Hanse factories 
Bruges and Antwerp. Internal disunion, the want manufactures 
supplement declining commerce, the advance Sweden and Russia 
ascendency the Baltic, above ail religious conflicts and the growing 
power the German princes, were fatal the Hanseatic league, which 
hardly survived the thirty years’ war. 

There are some minor defects, which disfigure book which 
vigorous and dramatic that sure find, deserves, many readers. 
The style too pretentious, though rarely degenerates into such gram- 
matical obscurity found p.4. Misprints are far too numer- 
ous, though most them are slight importance. Gotthard Kettler 
was not grand master the Teutonic order, which came end 
1525, but the subordinate order the Sword, which became independ- 
ent the formation the secular duchy Prussia. The index the 
worst thing the book, and has been hastily compiled with ignorance 
and incompetence that would astounding they were not too common 


the case professional index-makers. 


Church and State under the Tudors. M.A. 
(London: Longmans, Green, Co. 1890.) 


author his preface says that his work has been written because 
the large amount new material that has been brought light recent 
years the publication state papers and other original documents 
the learned and able writers who have used these sources are 
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read almost exclusively students professo; and because some writers 
exhibit strong party bias. Mr. Child may possess the qualification 
impartiality, but gives perhaps too high place the list 
historian’s requirements. Impartiality does not make for absence 
learning—the impartiality that comes ignorance worthless. 
Mr. Child’s three-sided apology were necessary, has not justified the 
existence bis book. makes use original documents hitherto 
unused. Even his appendix illustrations from contemporary authorities 
mere reprint from Burnet from Bishop Stubbs’s Appendix (IV) 
the Report the Commission the Constitution the 
Courts, published August 1883, source elsewhere repeatedly acknow- 
ledged. The appendix mainly taken with over one hundred pages 
reprinted statutes, very easily accessible the numerous editions 
the statutes large. The act concerning the payment annates 
Rome, though omitted from the earlier, found all the modern 
editions. The promised references published contemporary sources for 
the speeches, letters, and deeds the actors the events narrated are 
few and far between. For what calls ‘the ordinary facts 
Mr. Child says has had recourse recent and accredited historians— 
Hallam, Bishop Stubbs, Mr. Froude, Mr. Green, and others.’ The 
‘others’ may reduced very short list, and cannot suppose the 
historical appetite the reader’ capricious that 
should refuse the works historians this varied calibre, and greedily 
devour preference Mr. Child’s 430 pages. 

Mr. Child has chosen for his guide his Introduction Bishop Stubbs’s 
Appendices drops his pilot appears also lose his 
compass. represents the Great Schism taking place Avignon 
(page footnote criticises his guide unsuccessfully. Bishop 
Stubbs (Const. Hist. iii. 51, ed. 1878) speaks the death Archbishop 
‘judicial murder.’ Mr. Child, who nothing not 
partial, accuses the bishop clericalism. The charge not warranted 
the guarded language the passage, which lays stress the legal 
question the case Mowbray, and the following page Bishop Stubbs 
practically withdraws the charge murder admitting the act the 
sign mind and moral power already decaying, rather than sin which 
called down that decay consequence judgment.’ Though Mr. 
Child can occasion thus watchful, not aware that his often- 
quoted Report and Appendices have been attacked with virulence and some 
cogency for this very offence. 

One the chief points Chichele’s career missed, and works 
some extent against Mr. Child’s view the nullity the anti-papal 
statutes. Pope Martin ordered him, when archbishop, procure the 
repeal the Statutes Provisors Chichele failed obtain it, and the 
pope accordingly suspended him from his legatine office. 

The absence prejudice which claims layman judging 
ecclesiastical institutions laid aside when the author judges persons. 
has clearer idea the objects Thomas Cromwell than most 
persons are privileged possess. speaking Clement VII words 
can use are sufficiently severe. the most despicable character 
the whole sixteenth century. the rightfulness Catherine 
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divorce absolutely convinced fact and law she never was the 
lawful wife Henry, and the Princess Mary was initio illegitimate.’ 
Mr. Child merely states these things for what they are worth, and thinks 
must followed any one who makes the slightest pretence 
impartial judgment any capacity for weighing evidence,’ though 
adduces evidence whatever. page admits that there was 
dirty work done finding pretexts for it. one page calls 
the divorce Anne Cleves the most scandalously unrighteous all 
Henry’s divorces; another says Cranmer did what every just 
judge would have found himself compelled decreeing it. Which 
were the other unrighteous divorces, Mr. Child’s opinion, impos- 
sible say, for from page appears that thinks Anne Boleyn’s 
divorce justifiable. Pages 165 167 are indeed collection confused 
and contradictory assertions. 

Mr. Child does not wish inquire particularly into the miserable 
affair the dissolution Henry’s marriage with Anne Boleyn, yet 
inserts note his appendix the date her marriage with 
Henry, while unaware, apparently, the work done this field Mr. 
Friedmann. passes sweeping judgment Cardinal Pole (pages 
141, 154). Historians have been unaccountably lenient’ him the 
opinion our but there trace whatever this work 
any intimate knowledge the man. The chapters Elizabeth are 
distinctly the best part Mr. Child’s book, for here, fortunately, Burnet 
some extent deserts him, and has recourse Strype. Yet 
appears under the impression that all the Marian bishops were 
deprived process deprivation the first year Elizabeth, and 
seems regard the choice Matthew Parker for the see 
Canterbury result Mr. Child has not observed 
where the hand death was laid. 

There good note Orders the Church England, which gives 
promise better work the study the next century, which Mr. Child 
hopes pursue. The note the corruption the clergy the six- 
teenth century sheds fresh light. peremptorily demands indeed 
the publication the visitations Archbishops Morton and Warham (by 
Roman Catholic editor for choice), yet appears ignorance 
the fact that may find scope for the formation opinion the 
state several monasteries and nunneries Dr. Jessopp’s volume, 
published the Camden Society 1888, the visitations the 
diocese Norwich. Mary 


The Swedish Revolution wnder Gustavus Vasa. Barron 


(London: Sampson Low, Marston, Searle, Rivington. 
1889.) 


Mr. happy the choice his subject; for there can 
doubt that fresh materials for the history what quite appropriately 
calls the Swedish revolution under Gustavus Vasa have been, and still are, 
accumulating. Thus the bibliography its close gives certain value 
this volume, which many student will thankfully recognise, and the 
footnote references the earlier volumes the king’s Registratur, 
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well the other state-papers, may save much trouble those who are 
willing follow the present writer’s track. Moreover, these pages 
contain some welcome numismatic illustrations, befitted any 
concerning notorious sinner against the coinage. the other hand, 
the introductory portion the work deficient the clearness without 
which such chapters are apt prove burden others besides the 
‘general’ reader; the genesis the patriot party, for instance, very 
perfunctorily explained, and there obscurity such remark this: 
that ‘the very name regent, which was granted Sten Sture, bears 
witness the popular character the movement’ headed him. 
the body his narrative the author has but imperfectly succeeded 
transplanting himself, and with him his readers, into the times and 
country with which his studies have familiarised him; and (which 
more surprising), although, justly observes, historical process 
ever centred more completely than the political and religious transforma- 
tion Sweden the person single man, has hardly added living 
touch the picture the liberator stands before the monu- 
mental pages Geijer. may conceded that Gustavus himself was, 
‘judged any rational standard, abominable writer;’ and Mr. Watson 
may congratulated his abstinence from any attempt manipulate, 
the too well-known manner readable’ historians, the létters, from 
which has only here and there ventured extract. But surely 
the earlier half his volume, the narrative much stirring adventure, 
enveloped though its traditions may the legends which patriotic 
people has preserved the story its liberation, might have been lit 
something better than the descriptive rhetoric here vouchsafed. For 
example the latter content myself with referring the opening 
chapter iii., which furnishes picture Gustavus the time his 
escape from Jutland, the least tolerable bastard-romance style. There 
are, the way, some trifling discrepancies between this portrait and that 
drawn Peder Brahe but these, Mr. Watson, who has doubt 
carefully studied the subject Gripsholm and elsewhere, probably has 
chapter and verse. conformity with long note the beginning 
his narrative, insists upon Gustavus having been this time (the 
autumn 1519) his twenty-fourth year; and though not the 
first have established the point, has made the proof complete 
reference the date the marriage Gustavus’s grandmother. 
praise can given the concluding page Mr. Watson’s book, where 
comparison between his hero and Washington dragged in, the 
saying is, the hair the head, and regret expressed that the former 
did not proclaim Swedish republic. Elsewhere, too, the writer’s anti- 
monarchical and anti-Roman feelings have found quite ex- 
pression but leave him reconsider these vivacities when expands 
his present sketch into the larger work for which has assiduously 
prepared himself. His Americanisms may (who knows?) that time 
have become part our common tongue, and his English readers may 
longer doubt the meaning such vocables dickering and 
‘disgruntled.’ would venture commend him the interval 
closer study Hanseatic history, which writes rather loosely. 
Wullenwever (not mentioned among the ‘aids’ enumerated the 
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Bibliography), although the main action its story lies both time and 
place beyond Mr. Watson’s scope, would serviceable him con- 
structing fuller account the struggle between the Baltic powers, and 
might perhaps temper with something besides compassion his ‘gory’ 
conception Christian 

noted some other exceptions but prefer commend, 
the most valuable portion Mr. Watson’s book, and that which 
has made the most effective use his materials, his account the begin- 
nings the Swedish reformation. makes clear enough (though, 
course, doubt can said have the matter) that the 
first instance the plundering’ the church (the official term) was the 
motive Gustavus’s revolt against Rome, and that this spoliation, 
which the nobility was allowed large share, was rendered imperative 
the Liibeck debt. Before long, doubt—as Mr. plausibly puts it, 
from about the year 1525—when ordered the translation the 
tures into the vernacular, curiously enough entrusting the work the 
whom Brask was one, and other higher clergy, his opposition 
the established system assumed broader ground, and the ordinances 
rather rhetorically described ‘the touchstone the modern 
Swedish faith,’ amount much besides act supremacy. The least 
transparent part these transactions was played the representatives 
the burghers and peasantry, which classes, apart from the insurrection 
the Dalesmen, the attitude seems have been doubtful. Possibly 
this circumstance may some way explain the experiments after- 
wards attempted upon the passivity the people Gustavus’s son John. 
Mr. Watson breaks off his narrative with the coronation his but 
wider sense the term, the revolution effected Gustavus was not 
confined the overthrow foreign dominion church and state. Unlike 
some the most famous his successors, was man constructive 
and much that was both new and lasting the organisation 
the land-culture, industry, and trade Sweden dates from the later years 
his memorable reign. Warp. 


Ecclesiae Londino-Batavae Archivum. Abrahami Ortelii virorum 
eruditorum eundem Iacobum Colium Ortelianum epistulae. 
Cum aliquot aliis epistulis tractatibus quibusdam utroque col- 
lectis. (1524—1628.) 

Epistule Tractatus cum reformationis tum ecclesiae Londino- 
Batavae historiam illustrantes (1544—1622). autographis man- 
dante ecclesia Londino-Batava edidit (Cantabrigiae 
typis academiae sumptibus ecclesiae Londino-Batavae. 1887—1889.) 


THESE valuable series autograph letters the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, belonging the Dutch church London, consist of, firstly, three 
hundred and seventy-six letters Abraham Ortels, the celebrated Antwerp 
geographer (1528-1598), and his learned friends and patrons, with those 
and from his nephew Jacob Cool, surnamed Ortelianus, learned mer- 
chant stranger London. these letters are added some others from 
Erasmus, Albrecht Diirer, collected Ortels and Cool. 
Secondly, two hundred and eighty-one letters connected with the history 
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the foreign churches England and their members, chiefly, however, 
the Dutch church London. 

The first portion these letters, contained the first volume, came 
into the possession Cool the death his uncle 1598, and when 
the former died 1629 passed into the keeping the consistory the 
Austin Friars church, where the letters were carefully preserved with its 
other valuable archives until 1866. this year they were deposited, 
together with its important library.of and printed books, 
Guildhall library, London, having been fortunately saved from destruc- 
tion fire 1862, when the interior this church was consumed. 

The first volume the Archivum’ perhaps the greater interest 
the general reader, the letters contain more particulars history, 
general and ecclesiastical, literature, geography, bibliography, natural 
history, numismatics, and the fine arts the period 1524-1628. The 
letters the second volume are, however, great consequence for 
students the history the Dutch and French churches this country, 
and also the protestant reformed churches abroad. the time 
the troubles the Netherlands under Philip tens thousands 
the Netherlanders who had embraced the teaching Calvin abandoned 
their houses, their fortunes, and even their wives and children, for 
refuge England, Germany, and those states Holland which became 
free, preserve best they could their lives and their religious liberty. 
Ortels remained the Netherlands, adhering openly the Roman 
faith and the king. Things were made right for him his friends 
court, but was advised from Spain never speak the Inquisition, 
but, foreed circumstances so, speak well it. must 
have passed safely through the terrible days the Spanish fury Ant- 
werp 1576. These are minutely described letter Geraert 
Janssen Jacob Cool the elder. All, except those the Spanish nation 
and favoured few, were pillaged and held ransom, thousands losing 
their lives the insensate action the mutinous Spanish troops. 

insight given these volumes into matters which have evaded 
the research many. these latter days there are able historians, 
such Baron Kervyn Lettenhove and Edmund Coussemaker, 
who have endeavoured whitewash Philip and the duke Alva, 
throwing odium the ministers and followers the reformed religion 
the Netherlands representing these brigands and assassins, backed 
misdeeds men and money sent the refugees England. The 
evidence given the proves clearly that the aid asked for 
the prince Orange, and freely given through the foreign churches 
England, was legitimate character. The men sent soldiers and 
the money were used not Flanders, represented these writers, 
but the northern portion the Netherlands wrest the provinces 
there from the tyrannous rule the king. 

The correspondents Ortels wrote gossiping way many details 
general history, such Drake’s, Hawkins’s, and Pitt’s expeditions 
1580, the early wars Russia, the irruptions the Turks into Podolia 
and Moravia, voyages discover the north-west passage, and the troubles 
the Low Countries, France, and Italy. Camden wrote 1586 that 
Sir Richard Greenville was preparing for another voyage Virginia, 
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where had left small colony Englishmen the previous year. 
Those who remained the Netherlands could not realise the safety and 
growing prosperity England. Ortels wrote Emanuel van Meteren 
not think English affairs are prosperous your letters 
indicate; the English pet themselves little too much.’ the 
present day there may perhaps feeling abroad that still think 
somewhat too much ourselves. 

would interesting learn more the Quixotic idea our 
James unite Christendom one faith. Sir Henry Wotton was sent 
Venice the king mission for this purpose. Letters 
Philippe Mornay, sieur Plessis, Mare Antonio Dominis, the 
reforming and apostate archbishop Spalatro, and Dr. Joseph Hall, 
then dean Worcester, show that they also were engaged this scheme. 
are not told who was the ‘head the gymnasium’ for whom 
arrangements were made February, 1619, meet Augsburg the 
princes and representatives the cities the league and the United 
Netherland provinces. Wotton, provided the king with letters 
credit and all proper instructions, was commissioned request the 
name his majesty the concurrence the princes and other representa- 
tives this proposed conference. Dominis, know, had written 
the states-general the United Netherlands from Jan., 
1618, the subject bringing end the unhappy disputes concern- 
ing religion, which said would ‘to the visible benefit not only 
your religious but civil affairs.’ represented that ill thing 
break ancient and thoroughly settled union account new opinions.’ 
had written previously, Aug. 1617, ‘that they ought ask the 
advice and inquire into the opinion all the reformed churches concern- 
ing these differences,’ which offered his advice. learned divine 
the reformed church France had been sent Henry III England 
this subject 1617, which was discussed King James 
council; but this was done secretly, not create suspicions which 
might disturb the repose Christendom. The idea, then, was have 
conference synod the heads the Calvinist and Lutheran churches. 
was probably his advocacy general faith which caused James 
make Dominis dean Windsor. was feared the rulers 
England, France, Holland, and Germany that the differences religion 
might jeopardise political security. Mornay Plessis wrote ‘that 
schisms the church often cause divisions the state, since different 
opinions religion easily degenerate into civil factions.’ Wotton’s letter 
from Venice, dated Sept. 1618, shows that the resolution James 
was come the Aug. preceding. His majesty was unwilling that 
the head the should come too soon his court, for fear 
stirring more noise than would convenient the beginning 
such business. Dr. Hall considered the scheme impracticable 
writing Dominis February 1622, expressed his opinion that 
‘the Roman church must utterly renounce herself, the object can 
means achieved.’ What, then, our hope that, after the stubborn- 
ness many years, papists will renounce their dearest errors?’ King 
James’s speech his first parliament must have somewhat hampered 
this business. With regard those the Roman church, declared 
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himself friend their persons, they good subjects; 
enemy and denounce mortal war their errors. will 
never cease far can tread down their errors and wrong 
opinions.’ Sir Henry Wotton found that the English king was little 
regarded Germany and elsewhere abroad, and brought back England, 
his return, only general expressions opinion. 

The various points touched the writers the letters the 
second volume the Archivum add the particulars handed down 
Symeon Ruytinck, minister the Austin Friars church, his detailed 
history the Dutch Nation and England, 1804-1620, 
the ‘manuscript which the Dutch church collection the 
Guildhall library; this was continued the year 1625 Caesar 
Calandrinus, and 1628 Aemilius van Culenborgh, other ministers 
the same church. After these writers John Southerden Burn was the 
first write anything specially the history the foreign churches 
England, which, although Calvinist rule, appear have been from 
the reign Elizabeth within the pale the church England. These 
volumes the afford new details concerning this position. 
The first foundation these foreign nonconforming churches was with 
the full knowledge and licence the crown and the dignitaries the 
English church, and their continuance was permitted when all other 
nonconforming communities were rigorously suppressed. 

learn that June, 1550, Joannes Lasco wrote Bishop 
Hooper ask him meet the principal members the Dutch and 
Walloon strangers Utenhove’s house, London, eight the 
morning, that they might all return Lasco’s home with Hooper 
dinner, and devote the rest the day conversation concerning their 
religious position. The nave the Austin Friars church had been granted 
the strangers June, and letters patent the king were issued 
July, which was the charter, confirmed succeeding sovereigns, 
which permitted the alien nonconforming churches exist this 
country. the first the foreign church was under its own superin- 
tendent, Lasco, but its re-establishment the accession Queen 
Elizabeth was insisted the privy council that the Dutch mother 
strangers’ church should not corpus corporatum politicwm, but that 
must under the superintendence the bishop London. 
appears that was the proposal Godfridus Wybo 1569 (the practice 
which did not long continue) that the ministers the Dutch, French, 
and Italian churches London, with their elders, should assemble monthly 
with some chief ministers the English church, consider all important 
matters that could not decided their particular also that 
serious difficulties should not settled without consulting their superin- 
tendent, the bishop. Bishop Grindal ever exercised benign rule over his 
foreign flock, but his Edwin Sandes, was not the liking the 
strangers, and the assertion his authority over them caused much 
bitterness. The privy council instructed this bishop 1574 inhibit 
the Dutch church receiving more members than already had. This 
supervision was carefully considered the ecclesiastical commission 
the archbishops and bishops Lambeth, which was appointed 1571 
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dated 16.Sept. that year, signed the archbishop Canterbury, the 
bishops London and Winchester, and John Hammond, that all spiritual 
jurisdiction over the foreign churches was confirmed and acknowledged 
the bishop the diocese which these churches might be. 
According the then custom these decrees had receive the special 
sanction the sovereign head the church. 1574 the foreign 
churches England declined take part the synods the reformed 
church Holland, being warned not the archbishop and the 
bishops, her majesty’s ecclesiastical commissioners, but content 
with the permission use their accustomed rites, differing they did 
from those established the realm. admitted the strangers, 
are not our own masters, but depend upon the said commissioners, 
our superintendents, whose charge her Majesty has committed 
cannot alter the forms ministry, &c., from those allowed since the year 
Temple, bishop London, was doubt much surprised 
when was memorialised superintendent the French church 
March 1888. 

hoped that search will made the Cambridge matricu- 
lation lists for the names those who were sent that university 
receive their education for the ministry the expense the Dutch 
church. The original subscription book, commencing 1576, still 
amongst the archives Austin Friars, shows that those contributing 
signed from time time engagement pay annually for three years 
stated sums for this purpose. The consistory the French church sent 
their students late years the Huguenot Society London 
has taken the subject these foreign congregations. Mr. Hessel’s 
labours will much assist this work they also throw much light 
the protestant churches Flanders, Brabant, Heidelberg, Frankfort, 
Emden, Danzig, and Geneva, the period covered the correspon- 
dence that the rise and development the reformed church the 
Calvinist form adopted the Netherlands and France, and therefore 
the foreign churches England. 

The correspondence Ortels naturally reveals much his inner life. 
owed his success his industry and hard work. 1547, the 
age twenty, became member the Antwerp guild St. Lucas, 
illuminator maps. 1554 appears have been supporting 
his widowed mother and his two sisters dealing the maps mounted 
them and coloured himself, sending those the Netherlands 
other countries and importing thence foreign maps for sale home. 
His letters show that employed artists and geographers survey 
countries that had not been mapped, and correct existing maps. 
obtained from agents maps India, China, Japan, Brazil, and 
all the countries Europe. Studying books travel and natural his- 
tory, added details the margins, and did his best give all the 
most recent additions and improvements. The maps that period were 
very large and awkward make use of, being yards length. Ortels 
had happy thought arranging these all the same size, that they 
would range book form, which first thus published 1570 the 
‘Theatrum.’ than twenty-eight different editions this great work 
were issued Latin, Dutch, German, French, and Spanish, Mr. Hessels 
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very carefully arranged list these the preface his first 
volume, taken from the able bibliographical essay Dr. Tiele, 
published the Bibliographische Adversaria’ (The Hague, 1876), with 
additions that has been make. The letters his friends tell 
much the character Ortels. was generous business man 
towards his debtors, and devoted sacred literature, religion binding 
him place time, but God only. Writing his nephew 
said, There blessedness merely knowing Christ, but possessing 
Mijlius 1596 congratulated Ortels his contempt the world 
and his service it. Very independent were the men those days 
when was safe so. Jacob Cool would not make his uncle 
for the sake gain. Ortels, feeling the weakness arising from age, longed 
for his companionship and support 1593. you stay with 
me, but shall have excuse you. should willingly have placed all 
possess your hands, but now shall think another disposition.’ 
This was threat only, not carried out. 

The Antwerp geographer was regarded even during his lifetime the 
glory his city and the ornament the world. Medals silver and 
gold were struck honour him. was man universal know- 
ledge, taking the greatest interest all branches the arts and sciences 
was especially devoted the study natural history. 1587 
sent through his sister Jacob Cool, London, garden seeds—namely, 
maravilia and that none the African marigold 
could obtained. Buckwheat was sent Cool 1592, and the 
same year American chestnut and the seed the plane tree, pro- 
pagated England. These were probably the first those plants and 
trees grown this country. Jan Huyghen van Linschoten sent Ortels 
sketches trees and fruits growing India; from all parts received 
descriptions and drawings living and inanimate objects engraved 
for his publications. ardent collector coins Ortels was famous 
throughout Europe. Mustus wrote him 1583, You have emperors 
gold, silver, and copper, and are richest all.’ Adurno wrote from 
Madrid 1584, gratify your desire send all the coins have you 
present.” These were the Roman emperors and their wives 
silver and bronze. his own collection Ortels wrote 1587 his 
nephew, regards quantity and selection coins may vie with 
any one the Netherlands.’ 1592 would that had gold 
should then have complete series the emperors 
far the twenty-fifth.’ 

‘connexion with books all subjects were written about Ortels’s 
numerous correspondents. Richard master the Merchant 
Taylors’ School, wrote 1581 his Elementarie’ (London, 1582, 4to), 
what boys must learn before going grammar schools. despairing 
author, Matthew Hoste, asked him the following year what was 
thought his Historica Antiquitas Rei have still over 
700 copies hands, which might have been easily sold sent 
Frankfort,’ &c. 

the sixteenth century was not the custom for publishers pur- 
chase manuscripts books from authors. Ortels wrote Emanuel van 
concerning: his history the Netherlands, 
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‘My experience that authors have seldom obtained money for. their 
books. These are mostly presented the printers, but they usually re- 
ceive few printed copies. They expect also get something for their 
dedications, according the liberality their patrons, which often 
mostly believe) fails them.’ Some authors paid Plantin for his ser- 
others presented him with silver dishes, ‘seeing that their work had 
been printed elegantly.’ When Plantin printed the sent 
Ortels twenty-five copies, for which the latter wrote ‘he was very grate- 
ful,’ this being all received author. publishers, had 
already learned take care their own interests. Schoppius wrote 
1596, How fond our printers are gain! difficult persuade them 
print philological works, those that are printed will not 
learn too that writers were pressed for copy they are now. Plantin 
wrote Ortels 1587, Early next week all your copy will have been set 
our compositor; prepare more you have any more print.’ 
Many references are made the spring and autumn book fairs Frank- 
fort, Leipzig, and Heidelberg, and the various booksellers there and 
other places, many whom are named the letters. Ortels was very 
conscientious his work. When possible collated the manuscripts 
used him with other copies. Ortemberg undertook this duty for him 
Rome, and collated manuscript Ptolemy’s Greek cosmography with 
one the Vatican library, and wrote that would not neglect the other 
manuscript the same. This copy was returned Ortels through Jan 
Lievens from Rome, but appears have been lost the journey. 
Vulcanus wrote from Leyden 1592, ‘Has this treasure perished 
Would that rather that faithless man whom Livineius intrusted had 
perished!’ This writer sent Ortels another manuscript copy the 
same work which had belonged Spanish nobleman, which came 
accidentally into his possession Zeeland thirteen years before. Printed 
genealogies kings and princes were then coming into fashion, which 
found eager buyers. Now many study such things.’ Ortels was recom- 
mended print these the back the maps his Theatrum.’ 

When Ortels visited England and Ireland 1577, the company 
Emanuel van Meteren, became acquainted with William Camden and 
other distinguished persons. Camden wrote his Antwerp friend 
1595, when presented him with copy his was, 
lost the passage, but Jacob Cool had already given his uncle 
copy two years before. 

Dr. Dee wrote Ortels 1557 from Mortlake, books are 
elaborate and useful all travellers, officials, and merchants, that they 
will procure you the goodwill all and the immortal glory your 
name.’ John Johnstone, professor theology St. Andrews university, 
wrote 1594, ‘Your fame has even reached the end the 
world.’ Guillaume Postel, the French traveller, called the 
letter 1579, the principal work the world after the bible.’ Other 
correspondents praised the elegance and beauty his work. Richard 
Hakluyt, writing from London 1590, told Ortels that would render 
service Englishmen, students Oxford and Cambridge, and citizens 
London, drawing map large scale, twelve feet long three 
four wide, andso mounted rollers each end frame, three 
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four feet square, that. could hung wall, and thus easily made 
use of. Hakluyt added his letter sketch the suggested mounting. 
plan this map given, drawn Ortels the request his English 
friend. Applications were made from various parts for reduced copies 
his maps, illustrate forthcoming works, requiring such illustrations. 
Raphelengius wrote Ortels dare not encroach your 
property without your leave; will mention your the imap.’ 
Connected with the subject maps interesting note the peaceful 
death Mercator, the geographer, those involved times. ‘Gerald 
Mercator,’ wrote Mijlius Dec. 1594, died the 2nd instant about 
midday, sitting chair about take nap before the fire.’ 

Literary friendship then existed. read George Fleck asking 
Ortels 1594 send him copy the ‘Theatrum,’ sealed with his 
seal, and ‘as perpetual memory our literary friendship add your auto- 
graph.’ Nothing, said, could please him more. Jacob Carondelet 
mentions 1594 new edition Horace Torrentius, bishop 
Antwerp, which would honoured being mentioned, his 
manuscript had been great assistance the bishop. This manuscript 
had been presented Pope Pius Jean Carondelet, the brother 
his great-grandfather, ambassador Philip the Good, duke Burgundy, 
the council Basle. Humphrey Lloyd wrote 1568 that neither fever 
nor the prospect death could efface the remembrance Ortelius 
from troubled brain. therefore send you map Wales, not com- 
pleted all its details, but faithfully drawn, provided certain safeguards 
are observed, which wrote dying.’ the same time sent also 
map England with its ancient and modern names. With these 
presented Ortels with fragments description Great Britain, him- 
self, which would have completed God had granted him Ortels 
noted the bottom Lloyd’s letter August that the writer died 
the 81st the same month. 

interesting note the price printed books those times, 
which seem have commanded good value. Ortels 
1595, the last edition and bound, cost forty-six florins. The 
growing demand papermakers was great the last quarter the 
sixteenth century. Want paper caused great delay the edition 
the 1591. This paper Ortels had specially 
France two years previously, but the insecurity the roads rendered 
very difficult move merchandise thence Antwerp. 

Collectors chronograms will find interesting specimens some 
the letters, especially series anagrams concealed chronograms 
the communication Gerard van Corck Ortels, dated from Brussels, 
April 1595. Peter Martyr, writing Utenhove 1559, gave details 
the rising the people Edinburgh St. Giles’s day 1558, when 
the image the patron saint that city was being carried around 
procession, which Queen Mary and the chief men accompanied. The 
people scattered the procession and threw the principal idol the city’ 
into the sewer. The leaders the riot wrote the king France that 
they wanted follow the pure religion, and that this were granted 
them they would peaceful, and not they would unite with England. 

Many notices are given Daniel Rogers and his troubles 
Germany, His letter Ortels from Windsor 1572 shows with what 
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zeal procured manuscripts, for his Antwerp friend. Space 
fails closely into the details the many interesting subjects 
found these series letters. libraries any note will doubtless 
find room for these volumes. was happy recommendation the 
consistory the Dutch church 1884 which resulted Mr. Hessels 
being intrusted with this work, ably carried out him. Those who 
have had experience annotations the period embraced the letters 
know the difficulty finding particulars those men varied type 
whose names are found the What Mr. Hessels gives, 
especially the second volume, adds much what attainable most 
readers. one case perhaps somewhat fault. Johannes 
Helmichius was minister the French church Norwich, not the 
Dutch church that city, shown the return strangers, dated 
Aug. 1568, made the bishop Norwich. The burial register 
St. Andrew’s parish, Norwich, gives the interment Johannes 
Helmuchius, aliegina [sic], Sept. 1568.’ difficult, therefore, 
find solution for the date the letter (91) Johannes Helmichius 
under October 1568. the and their Church 
Norwich (Lymington, 1887-8) might perhaps have caused Mr. Hessels, 
search further concerning this name, which present unknown 
amongst the strangers England except for this Walloon minister. The 
written prefaces these volumes over one thousand pages 
each tell the close interest Mr. Hessels took his arduous task. 
these details are given the careers Abraham and his nephew 
Jacob Cool, with their genealogy far proofs can obtained. 
regretted that reference made the letters the Coverdale 
bible, the whole history which must have been known many those 


Constitutional Docwments the Puritan Revolution, 1628-1660. 
Selected and edited (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press. 1889.) 


has conferred great boon students seventeenth 
century editing this collection. unnecessary these columns 
enlarge upon the value such work. The name the editor 
sufficient guarantee that the documents which contains have been care- 
fully selected and have been printed with scrupulous accuracy. Close 
upon hundred documents are given, beginning with the petition 
right and ending with the declaration Breda. need matter 
surprise that only four these have not appeared print before. 
The period has long occupied the attention antiquaries and his- 
torians that more surprising find anything importance still 
unpublished. the other documents, but few are found books 
commonly accessible the general reader, and these are often given 
more less mutilated form. everything printed full, and 
the ordinary student need not beyond the pages this little book 
obtain complete and connected view the progress the great quarrel. 
better practice can the beginner than turn him 
book like him which involve the and 
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comparison the materials which contains. are found 
mass illustrations means which the elementary principles 
historical research may taught. 

Mr. Gardiner prefaces his collection with excellent introduction, 
which sketches outline the political history the period. 
goes back beyond the date the first his documents, the petition 
right, the origin the quarrel between the Stuarts and their parlia- 
ments. contrasts the French Revolution with the English that, 
while France the abolition privileged orders was the essence 
the movement,’ England the essential point was the restriction 
monarchical authority. Changes the the country and 
deficient sagacity the rulers rendered the rights Tudor sovereigns 
untenable their successors. The dispute about impositions and the 
decision Bates’s case raised the question which the bottom all 
constitutional struggles—the question between the national will and the 
national law.’ The first important step towards the settlement this 
question was taken the petition right. But how far was this act 
intended restrict, how far did actually restrict, the king’s power? 
‘Its remedies,’ says Mr. Gardiner, not intended apply all 
questions which had arisen might arise between the crown and the 
parliament, but merely those which had arisen accession.’ 
goes say that purposely waived the question 
and, apparently, indirect taxation general. this point cannot 
help feeling doubtful. 

The fact that impositions and tonnage and poundage were not ex- 
plicitly mentioned the petition doubt remarkable. ‘The framers 
the petition,’ says Mr. Gardiner, the first lawyers the day, 
and can hardly have been through inadvertence that they omitted the 
decisive words necessary include impositions they intended 
goes point out that the Tonnage and Poundage Act (1641) 
expressly prohibits the exaction customs and imposts without consent 
but this difference language does not seem conclusive. 
Parliament, having been once eluded, was likely more careful 
second time. Mr. Gardiner supports his inference calling atten- 
tion the fact that parliament referred the ‘imaginary statute 
tallagio non concedendo,’ but made reference the Confirmatio car- 
tarum. this may answered that, even had they been aware 
the existence the document now known the which 
quite uncertain, they would hardly have mentioned preference the 
articles given Walter Hemingburgh, since expressly saves the 
king the control the customs, which since the beginning Charles’s 
reign had been the chief one the chief points dispute. the 
other hand, various circumstances tend make probable that the 
petition was meant cover indirect well direct taxation. The 
attitude parliament throughout the first four years Charles’s reign 
the question tonnage and poundage, the nature the king’s questions 
the judges before accepted the petition, the remonstrance passed 
(within three weeks its acceptance) against the levy tonnage and 
poundage ‘and other impositions not granted parliament’ being 
contrary the petition, and the language the protest 1629 the 
same subject, all appear make inconceivable that parliament should 
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have intentionally omitted declare right the maintenance which 
was uppermost their minds immediately before and after. The wording 
the petition, though somewhat vague, any gift, loan, benevolence, 
such like charge,’ wide enough cover anything. Lastly, parlia- 
mentary control over direct taxation had not yet been attacked. Why 
then should they have been anxious assert, and the king reluctant 
allow, what nobody denied, and why should they have omitted guard 
what was really danger 

Passing over the period absolute government and the first acts 
the long parliament, come the discussions ecclesiastical reform 
which led split the parliamentary party. The Root and Branch 
petition, which began the agitation, well known, but the lords’ bill 
Church Reform, introduced July 1641, here printed Mr. 
Gardiner for the first time. remarkable document, showing 
what length the reforming party the church were willing go. The 
bill was brought committee divines, which the bishop 
Lincoln was chairman. proposed that, since preaching had been much 
neglected, every bishop and archbishop should preach public once every 
Sunday. order that secular duties should notinterfere with clerical, 
one holy orders was henceforward member the star chamber 
any other temporal court, nor justice the peace member the 
privy council. order assist the bishops and archbishops the 
execution their duties, twelve ministers were appointed every 
shire, without whose consent orders were conferred, excom- 
munication deprivation inflicted they were nominated equal 
proportions king, lords, and commons. Deans and canons holding 
livings were not spend more than sixty days the year residence, 
and were preach regularly. Every canon with cure souls was 
maintain curate, and every pluralist was maintain one every living 
which did not himself reside. Various provisions were regulate 
proceedings ecclesiastical courts, limit fees, and ecclesiastical 
law was codified committee appointed pretty equally king, 
lords, and commons. These and other proposals, while showing that the 
complaints the puritans were many respects well founded, testified 
the willingness the more enlightened churchmen set their house 
order. But they were not likely satisfy those who were bent 
pulling down about their ears. Even before the outbreak civil war, 
the lords had been compelled much further this direction than 
they had meant when this bill was brought in. The Bishops’ Ex- 
elusion Bill was the last measure importance which received the king’s 
assent. The nineteen propositions are regarded Mr. Gardiner 
sign that parliament had now resolved practically set aside the 
king—not necessarily depose him, but limit his authority 
set parliamentary despotism its 

The negotiations between Charles and the parliament, after the out- 
break war, and the proposals either side, varying the fortunes 
the past campaign raised depressed the scale, are given full the 


Why, the way, does Mr. Gardiner print the act for the the earl 
Strafford from the copy Rushworth instead from the copy the statutes 


(16 Car. The two differ good many verbal points, and may presumed 
that the latter the more correct. 
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body work, and balanced with Mr. Gardiner’s usual impartiality 
the preface. regards the parliamentary demands made the 
Uxbridge conference unreasonable. ‘Such demands can only have 
been made with the object trampling the king’s feelings well 
upon his political authority, and would have been far more reasonable 
ask his consent act abdication than such these.’ 
the other hand, emphasises the fact that the king’s character stood the 
way compromise. was the general distrust the character Charles 
which made this impossible, and which made his abdication dethrone- 
ment the temporary solution. After the futile negotiation 
and the king’s removal Holmby House, the presbyterian 
majority parliament, from fear the army, began fall back upon the 
king.’ ‘The result was the production, Jan. 1647, pro- 
posed answer which was sent through the queen’s hands the king 
order that, approved it, might return those who had 
drawn which they were ready support the king’s wish come 
London enter into personal negotiation with parliament.’ This 
proposed answer, found the French archives, printed Mr. 
Gardiner for the first time. suggested that the king should express 
his willingness confirm the presbyterian system for three years ap- 
prove all acts parliament done under their great seal; entrust the 
command the militia sea and land persons nominated parlia- 
ment for ten years give full satisfaction touching the conduct the war 
Ireland, and the establishment religion [there ?]; and confirm the 
privileges London. the other hand stipulate for the main- 
tenance the just power the crown, and for general amnesty. 
seen that there close resemblance between these proposals and the 
terms discussed Newcastle, well the concessions offered Charles 
his letter the house lords (Nov. 1647), and the terms the treaty 
Newport. ‘On May 1647,’ says Mr. Gardiner, sent 
the houses what was form third answer the propositions 
Neweastle, but which was reality intended reply the secret 
proposals the presbyterians, and which fact accepted them with 
some not very important modifications. The historical importance 
these two documents can hardly overrated. them the alliance was 
struck between the king and the presbyterian party which led the 
second civil war 1648 and ultimately the Restoration 1660,’ 
well (Mr. Gardiner might have added) the death Charles and the 
despotism Cromwell. 

The engagement between the king and the Scots, made December 
1646, and now printed for the first time from the Clarendon MSS., may 
regarded outcome the same movement. The presbyterians 
Scotland and the presbyterians the parliament, though negotiating 
separately with Charles, had mutual understanding and were working 
for common end, the overthrow the independent army. The treaty 
between Charles and the Scots confirms the league and covenant, pro- 
vided none are forced subscribe it. confirms presbyterianism for 
three years, and engages that acts shall passed suppress heresy and 
schism [evidently aimed against independency]. having refused 
disband, having carried off the king and expelled presbyterians from 
parliament, the Scots are first endéavour peaceable means that 
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the king may come London for free negotiation, failing which they 
are declare for the king’s rights, his control the militia, choice 
councillors and the legislative veto, and support these rights force 
further series articles the Scots take good care their 
own interests. characteristic that they stipulate employed 
foreign negotiations, members the council, and places trust 
about the court. comparison these terms with those discussed 
between the king and the parliament, showing that looked forward 
cancelling Scotch aid the very concessions which promised without 
reserve his English allies, proves Charles’s duplicity, and goes far 
justify the army refusing make any terms with treacherous foe. 
renewal the civil war followed, with result fatal alike the king 
and the parliament, and, for time, Scotch independence. 

One the most interesting documents this period, belonging 
character, not chronologically, the period the republic, the so- 
called agreement the pecple, put forth the council the army 
January 1648. ‘It was sketch written constitution for repub- 
lican government, based the heads the proposals’ which had been 
drawn Fairfax and the council the army August 1647, with 
the difference that, whereas 1647 they still contemplated retaining the 
monarchy, they had now decided its abolition. The idea written 
constitution, which now for the first time appears, was, doubt, due, 
Mr. Gardiner suggests, the fear lest parliamentary despotism 
should substituted for absolute monarchy. Biennial parliaments, 
redistribution seats, rating franchise, council ‘for managing 
public reform religion, and toleration, are among the chief 
features this document. many important points anticipated the 
instrument government and the petition and advice. 

Mr. Gardiner criticises these documents some length his 
preface. his appendix prints for the first time very important 
document, the constitutional bill the first Protectorate parliament in- 
troduced November 1654. taken from MS. the possession 
Lord Braye. The instrument government was, every one knows, 
drawn the council officers the interval between the Barebones 
parliament and the parliament mentioned above. After pointing out 
that under the vice having support either traditional 
loyalty national sanction,’ Mr. Gardiner continues: ‘If, however, 
pass over these all-important faults, and discuss from the purely 
constitutional point view, impossible not struck with the 
ability its framers, even pronounce the work not entirely 
satisfactory. bears the stamp intention steer middle course 
between the despotism single person and the despotism single 
house. real constitutional safeguard was intended the 
council state.’ Mr. Gardiner points out the similarity between the 
relations the Protector his council and those American 
president the senate executive session, but remarks that, while the 
tendency American senate antagonistic the president, 
the tendency the English council state, which was daily contact 
-with the Protector, was work with him instead against him. 

Whatever were the merits defects the instrument government, 
the first parliament summoned under its binding 
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authority, and proceeded construct constitution closely resembling 
indeed that established the instrument, but differing some im- 
portant particulars. This constitution developed the above-men- 
tioned bill. The chief differences between and the instrument are 
follows. While the instrument gives the election future Protector 
the council alone, the bill confers parliament, sitting, the 
right determining the mode election. The instrument adopts 
elaborate method filling vacancies the council, giving the parliament 
and the council principal share the selection the bill establishes 
simple nomination the Protector, subject the approval parliament. 
Under the instrument the Protector have revenue large enough 
support 30,000 men, with 200,000/. for other expenses government, 
the charge for additional forces being rendered subject consent 
parliament under the provisions the bill, the Protector have 
total revenue which 400,000/. are reserved for the army 
and navy. the declaration war and the making peace the 
instrument reserves complete control for the Protector and the council 
the bill lays down that war can only declared consent parliament, 
and peace only made the same way, parliament sitting. final 
control over the militia after the death the present Protector reserved 
for parliament the bill, but not the instrument. The bill more 
explicit than the instrument the subject religious toleration, and 
power reserved determine, conjunction with the Pro- 
tector, what are the fundamental doctrines which may not controverted. 

the differences between these documents noticed Mr. Gardi- 
ner may added some others importance. Under the bill the 
Protector take oath for the due calling parliaments, 
under the instrument this oath imposed future Protectors only. 
The bill places limitations the Protector’s powers regard the 
conferring hereditary titles, the granting pardons, &c., which are 
not found the instrument. With regard parliament, the bill 
extends the minimum duration its sessions six months; provides 
form for the writ summons; gives much fuller instructions 
procedure the Protector shall fail summon parliament dis- 
qualifies for life, while the instrument only disqualified for three years, all 
who had fought against parliament since 1641. 

the whole, clear that the position parliament under the bill 
would have been far stronger than under the instrument. only one 
respect, that revenue, would the Protector have been better off under the 
project. What the parliament gained, the Protector and the council, 
especially the former, lost. easy, since the publication this re- 
markable document, understand the reasons which made the Protector 
reluctant allow the parliament sit day beyond its appointed time. 
Even, however, under the parliamentary bill the powers conferred 
Cromwell placed him far above constitutional monarch, and even left him 
position superior that claimed the Stuart whom had displaced. 

There one point Mr. Gardiner’s criticism the bill and the 
instrument which find myself unable follow him. states that 
the framers the instrument intended their constitution absolutely 
rigid and unchangeable. ‘It suffered (he says) under the vice ignoring 
the probable necessity its amendment the And again, 
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contrasting the bill and the instrument, remarks that while the former 
provides that the constitution may altered consent Protector and 
parliament, the latter makes provision for any change. This opinion 
appears based the instrument, which runs follows: 
‘That all bills agreed unto the parliament shall presented the 
lord protector for his consent; and case shall not give his consent 
thereto within twenty days after they shall presented him, give 
satisfaction the parliament within the time limited, that then, upon 
declaration the parliament that the lord protector hath not consented 
nor given satisfaction, such bills shall pass into and become laws, although 
shall not give his consent thereunto; provided such bills contain 
nothing them contrary the matters contained these presents.’ 
Mr. Gardiner seems think that the last clause means that bill 
containing anything ‘contrary these presents involving violation 
pass all. appears mean nothing more than that such bills 
must have the Protector’s consent. Ordinary bills are within the legis- 
lative absolutism the bills altering the constitution are 
specially excluded from this category. But does not follow that they 
cannot passed Protector and parliament acting together. 

The constitutional bill makes little alteration this respect 
does little more than clear what was obscure, least not quite 
distinctly expressed. After recapitulating the greater part the 
instrument almost word for word, adds the same proviso slightly 
altered form, provided such bills [viz. bills passed without the Protector’s 
consent] contain nothing them contrary such matters wherein the 
single person the Protector] hereby declared have negative.’ 
And then That any bill tendered any time hereafter 
alter the foundation and constitution the government this 
commonwealth from single person and parliament aforesaid, that 
such bills the single person hereby declared have negative.’ 
may observed that, while the instrument allowed the Protector veto 
all changes the constitution, the bill, leaning this other 
respects the side parliament, confined his veto what may 
called fundamental changes. Thus slight constitutional change would, 
doubt, easier under the bill than under the instrument but that 
all. minute study and analysis this remarkable bill, which will 
take its place along with the instrument government and 
the petition and advice the third great constructive effort the 
republican period, may well recommended all students constitu- 
tional history and political philosophy. 


Minutes the Manchester Presbyterian Classis. Edited 
M.A. Part (Printed for the Chetham Society. 1890.) 

Materials for Account the Provincial Synod the County 
Lancaster, 1646-1660. M.A. (Printed 
privately. Manchester. 1890.) 


subjects require more careful investigation than the early history 
English nonconformity, and Mr. Shaw manifests praiseworthy diligence 
attempting reach clear definitions and lay down general principles 
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portion this obscure field. has begun, was natural, with 
the history presbyterianism England, and paper which was 
published vol. iii. the sketched the 
fortunes that academic presbyterianism which sprang from the teaching 
Thomas Cartwright. the two works before have valuable 
material for history the presbyterianism the civil war period, the 
rise which Mr. Shaw’s introduction the volume published the 
Chetham society gives extremely interesting and ingenious account. 
The proceedings the long parliament have been criticised from many 
points view. Mr. Shaw subjects its early sessions most careful criti- 
cism for the purpose discovering the growth opinion concerning the 
organisation the church. His general position that the opening 
the long parliament the general frame mind was negative, not 
positive. Men were conscious grievances which arose from the condition 
ecclesiastical they objected the temporal jurisdiction and 
the political power the bishops and they wished for greater latitude 
regarded the services the church. The first practical expression 
this desire was reformation ‘corrupt episcopacy’ into primitive 


episcopacy,’ without any view touching the institution episcopacy 


itself. The root and branch bill expressed the views only 
extreme faction, and only became possible policy through the pressure 
circumstances, the result partly parliamentary combinations, partly 
outward events. The general tendency the early debates the 
point was form plan for vesting the jurisdiction the bishops’ 
court parliamentary commissioners, and give them some authority the 
choice persons ordained. There were traces all these 
debates presbyterianism proper, which came from Scotland, 
and was recommended two substantial reasons, the need political 
alliance with the Scots and the inability parliament agree 
religious system the lines English puritanism. 

will not follow Mr. Shaw through the details his exceedingly 
interesting analysis English opinion. The point which aims 
establishing the value this view explaining the facts English 
religious history under the Commonwealth. Puritanism was not first 
opposed the constitution the church, but maintained that 
grounds civil and religious policy the abuses that constitution 
should remedied. Had not Scottish presbyterianism been close 
hand, with offer useful aid politics combined with panacea for 
religious difficulties, probable that England would solved its 
own problem upon lasting basis. But the attempt establish presby- 
terianism moved the puritan party, for its offer strong system dis- 
cipline was attractive the clerical mind. The puritan party hastily 
identified itself with presbyterianism, which was alien the instincts 
the English people. The reaction against presbyterianism produced 
growth independency, which was little importance before. Neither 
presbyterianism nor independency, nor combination both into 
Cromwell’s state church, was able satisfy the English people. But Mr. 
Shaw has pointed out and has explained the historical causes the 
failure English puritanism after the Restoration. The puritan clergy, 
under the impulse temporary motives, abandoned their old position, 
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which was accordance with the instincts England, and adopted the 
alien system presbyterianism. doing they lost their constitutional 
position, and rendered impossible their reconciliation with the restored 
church. The Savoy conference was foredoomed failure, because the 
question which barred the way any idea comprehension was the 
necessity episcopal ordination. The presbyterian clergy refused 
reordination the Anglican leaders could not waive that point without 
assenting organic change the constitution the church, which 
could not settled merely grounds expediency. compromise was 
impossible this, was not worth trying other and minor 
matter fact presbyterianism rapidly died away England. 

wish for explanation the ill success presbyterianism, 
found the documents which Mr. Shaw publishes first 
instalment. The only previous publication like kind the Minute 
Book the Wicksworth Presbyterian Classis,’ edited Mr. Cox, 
the Derbyshire Society’s Journal,’ 1880. these records 
can gain some notion the actual working the presbyterian dis- 
cipline where was established. However much may admire its 
consistency, shall find hard approve the wisdom which imposed 
all once upon people who were not previously prepared. 
appreciate the force the antagonism which inevitably caused. 
understand how unacceptable presbyterianism was men whose chief 
objection the church was its interference with individual liberty. 
see the difficulties bringing into relation with existing authority, 
even the authority parliament. appreciate the strength inde- 
pendency offering means escape. CREIGHTON. 


Leaders the Northern Church, the late Bishop 
(London: Macmillan. volume sermons, which the motive 
survey the historical part Northumbrian Christianity. course 
sermon not the place for investigation, and Bishop Lightfoot has 
contented himself with bringing into prominence the characteristics 
Columba, Aidan, Bede, Richard Bury, Cosin, Butler, and other well- 
known men. The volume, however, considerable interest, not only 
for the sober and wise judgments which contains, but example 
method, which might with advantage extended, popularising 
history and showing its moral significance. Bishop Lightfoot’s sermons 
are admirable specimens the way which the fruits ripe learning 
may communicated simply, and may interwoven with local associa- 
tions intelligible all. Mr. Harmer, editor, has added 
notes which refer the inquirer the best sources information the 
subjects dealt with, and explain allusions which might escape the notice 
the uninformed. 


Old English Catholic Missions, Payne (London 
Burns Oates. 1889), gives useful summary the registers which 
were deposited Somerset House the Roman catholic clergy 1840, 
obedience the request royal commission. There were many 
refusals comply with the request, that the report the commission 
takes notice what was received; and was left Mr. Payne 
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make known the interest attaching the documents which are open for 
consultation. these has added notes few other registers, the 
most interesting which that Worcester, which records that con- 
vert Romanism remained unburied for week 1686, because had 
been excommunicated for being catholic finally his corpse was carried 
Monmouth for burial. There much this volume interest any 
student the history English Romanism, and can only regret that 
Mr. Payne did not try make his book more complete further investiga- 
tions, which, doubtless, would now permitted make. is, the 
selection localities entirely arbitrary, and not necessarily characteristic. 


Messrs. and Johnston’s Atlas, which recently 
passed into fifth edition, often recommended one the best atlases 
English procurable price, not only because its compre- 
hensiveness, but also because many the maps display excellence 
draughtsmanship and finish such commonly looked for only 
much more expensive works. This result has been possible simply 
because the maps are selected from other atlases published Messrs. 
Johnston, that the possessor this volume gains the benefit some 
least the elaborate work done for the great atlases with which the 
firm’s name has long been associated. The drawback the plan that 
the atlas has neither unity plan nor symmetry and part 
refer course the historical maps. They come curious order 
first ‘historical,’ then ‘classical,’ and then (with some physical 
maps intervening) which reverse the natural arrange- 
ment. Besides, the first series includes maps Roman Britain, which 
belong strictly the classical set among the physical maps find one 
(hopelessly absurd) the ethnography Britain, which the Roman- 
British names are inserted and one the biblical maps partly overlaps 
the excellent map the Holy Land included the general political 
series, since the latter, following mischievous custom, gives the modern 
names places side side with the political divisions the time 
Christ. Apart from these objections the historical maps are badly 
chosen, are too few for practical use, and are altogether behind the pre- 
sent state historical knowledge. The two maps Roman Britain preserve 
the exploded arrangement the provinces, and are generally antiquated. 
The map France illustrating the French and English wars’ excludes 
Flanders and includes the three bishoprics and Provence—a fact which 
enough show how little the atlas guide for the 
historical student. One single map modern Europe, and that for the 
period 1715 1815, totally inadequate. When add that drawing 
and style these historical, classical, and biblical maps are far below the high 
workmanship presented the rest the book, only remains 
express hope that the publishers will either omit the entire series 
from future editions the atlas, else learn lesson from Spruner and 
Droysen, and produce, what urgently needed, really scholarly historical 


atlas Europe for English readers, from which selection might 
included this book. 
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(T. E.) Life and writings 
sir Thomas More. London: Burns 
Oates. 7/6. 

(the late W.) The Oxford 
movement London: 
12/6. 

(C.) Carolina Brunswick, 
principessa Galles: appunti note. 
Pp. 200. Pesaro: Federici. 

(J.) Drake. Pp. 210, 
portrait. London: Macmillan. 2/6. 
ancient, descriptive catalogue 
of, the public record office. Pre- 
pared under the superintendence the 
deputy keeper the records. 
London: Published under the direction 

the master the rolls. 

(R. W.) History the church 
England from the abolition the 
Roman jurisdiction. IV. Pp. 774. 
London: Routledge. 16/. 

England. 1509-1689. Pp. 361- 
666, illustr. London: Longmans. 4/. 

Inverwick (F. interregnum 
[1648-1660]: studies the common- 
wealth, legislative, social, and legal. 
Pp. 340. London: Low. 10/6. 

Kramer Maria Stuart, ge- 
malin van Willem den Derden: his- 


torisch-biographische schets. Pp. 


Beijers. 3°25 fi. 
Lewes, The song of: Ed., with introduc- 


tion and notes, Kingsford. 
Pp. xxxiv, 168. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press. 

(F.) Die Heiligen Englands. 
Angelsiichsisch und lateinisch heraus- 
gegeben. Pp. xix, 23. Hanover: Hahn. 

(C. P.) historical geography 
the British colonies. II. Pp. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press. 7/6. 

(A. W.) The surnames and place- 
names the isle Man; with in- 
troduction Rhys. London: Stock. 

(lord Sidney Godolphin). Letters 
public affairs [1844-1888.] Ed. 
Griffith, Farran, Co. 42/. 

Overton (J. H.) John 
trait. London: Methuen. 2/6. 

(J.H.) Actsof the English martyrs 
hitherto unpublished with preface 
Morris. London: Burns Oates. 


7/6. 

political economy. London: Methuen. 
2/6. 

Privy England, Acts the. 
New series. [1547-1550]. Ed. 
Dasent. London: Published under 
the direction the master the 
rolls. 

(W. H.) The strife the 
Roses and days the Tudors the 
West. illustr. Exeter: Commin. 

(W. T.) 
wallis. Pp. 200. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press. 2/6. 

(J. R.) Sir Robert Peel. 
London: Macmillan. 2/6. 

(J. A.) Chronological, historical, 
and heraldic charts the royal house 
England. Fol. London: Sotheran. 


ITALIAN HISTORY 


(J. M.) (J.) 
Indices chronologici Antiquitates 
medii aevi Opera minora 
Muratorii. III. Pp. 121-180. 


Bruno (A.) Gli antichi archivi del 
comune Savona. Savona: 
Bertolotto. 31. 


Marquess Corn- 
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(L.) Essai sur 
royaume Sicile sous Charles 
Charles d’Anjou. des 
écoles francaises d’Athénes Rome, 
LIX.) Paris: Thorin. 

(C.) Antiche cronache vero- 
nesi. Pp. Ixv, 568. Venice: Vi- 

(W.) Savonarola: his life and 
times. Pp. 352. Chicago: McClurg. 

(G. O.) Sommario storia 
fiorentina. Pp. 482. Florence: San- 
soni. 41. 

(A.) Kultur- und Sittenge- 
schichte der italienischen Geistlichkeit 
zehnten und elften Jahrhundert. 
Pp. Breslau: Koebner. 

(Jean de, évéque Chartres, 
chancelier des rois Sicile Louis 
Louis d’Anjou). Journal, publié par 
Moranvillé. Paris: Picard. 15f. 

trattato Lione, con documenti ine- 

(G. C.) Storia Italia dal 
1814 nostri Pp. 491. 
Turin: 


Nisco (N.) Storia civile del regno 

della collezione d’Ansegiso sulla data 
del cosi detto Capitulare Mantuanum 
duplex, attribuito all’ anno 787. 
Clausen. 

(S. di). genio della rivoluzione 
italiana. Pp. 375. 
Venice: Merlo. 41. 

(P.) Notizie storiche Broni dai 
primi tempi giorni nostri. Pp. 
265. Broni: tip. Borghi. 

(T.) Das der 
rémischen Kirche: Bilder aus dem 
italiens. Pp. 426. 

Serie dei potesta Savona 
documenti degli archivi Savona 
Genova [1529-1606]. Pp. 41. Sa- 
vona: tip. Bertolotto. 

(C.) Autour des Borgia: études 
d’art. plates and 156 
illustr. Paris: Rothschild. 4to. 

(L.) ordinamentis populi 
Pistoriensis saeculi XIII. dissertatio. 
Pp. Florence: Cellini. 4to. 


XI. HISTORY THE NETHERLANDS 


(comte J.) Louise Coligny, 
princesse d’Orange. vol. Paris: 
Fischbacher. 

(T.) Monographies historiques 
archéologiques diverses localités 
Hainaut. VI. Pp. 270, plates. 
Louvain: Lefever. 

Fz. voor een 
oorkondenboek van het sticht 


Programma. Pp. 69. The Hague: 
Van Weelden Mingelen. 

Ricuter (F.) Der Luxemburger Erb- 
folgestreit den Jahren 1438-1443: 
Beitriige zur Geschichte Johanns von 
Hennegau Holland. (Westdeutsche 
Zeitschrift fiir Geschichte und Kunst. 
V.) Pp. 164. Treves: 
Lintz. 


XII. SCANDINAVIAN HISTORY 


(A. forntidslif. Pp. 
241. Stockholm. 3°25 kr. 

(K.) Aktstykker Oplysninger 
Staendermgdernes 
Historie Kristian’s Tid. III, 
Pp. 352. Copenhagen. kr. 

Larsen (A.) Kalmarkrigen: Bidrag 


til den nordiske Rigers Krigshistorie. 
II. Copenhagen. kr. 

(rikskansler Axel). Skrifter 
och brefvexling. Senare afdelningen, 
tredje bandet. Pp. 600. Stockholm: 


SLAVONIAN HISTORY 


Cracow.—Historici diarii domus professae 
rerum 
Polonicarum, XIV.) Pp. 366. Cra- 
Friedlein. 

(M.) Modern customs and 
ancient laws Russia. Pp. 270. 
Nutt. 7/6. 

(J. B.) Monumenta historica 


liberae regiae civitatis Zagrabiae, me- 
tropolis regni Dalmatiae, Croatiae, 
Slavoniae. Diplomata 
Pp. cexix, Actien-Buch- 
druckerei. 

(W.) Die Geschichte der 
christlichen Kirche Pommern zur 
Wendenzeit. Pp. 355. Berlin: Wie- 
gandt Grieben. 
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XIV. HISTORY SPAIN AND PORTUGAL 


(Including 


Branco Herrero (M.) Politica 
Ultramar. Madrid: Pérez. 


4to. 

(Bernabé). dei Nuevo 
Mundo, publicada por primera vez con 
Pp. 530. Seville: imp. Rasco. 4to. 
pes. 

Duro (C. F.) Estudios del 
reinado Felipe desastre los 
Gelves Antonio Pérez 
Inglaterra Francia 
(Coleccion escritores castellanos, 
Pp. 460. Madrid: Tello. 
pes. 

general Chile [1550-1889]. Pp. 669. 
Santiago 

militares Galicia 1809 opera- 
ciones presente guerra. Ed. with 
notes, &c., Salazar. (Biblio- 
teca gallega, XXV.) Pp. 204. 
Coruia tip. Casa Misericordia. 
3°25 pes. 


desde los tiempos primitivos 
hasta muerte Fernando VII. 
XXIII, XXIV. Pp. 393, 412. Barce- 
lona: imp. Montaner 4to. 
Each pes. 

(J. T.) Historia del tribunal del 
Chile. II. Pp. 573. Santiago 
Chile: Impreso casa del autor. 
4to. 13°50 pes. 

Moret (J. del reino 
Navarra. IV. Pp. 
4to. pes. 

Parets (Miguel). los muchos sucesos 
dignos memoria que han ocurrido 
Barcelona otras lugares Cata- 
lufia. 1640 Abr. 1641). 
(Memorial XXII.) 
Pp. xxx, 480. Madrid: Tello. 4to. 
pes. 

Berga breves noticias comarca 
desde los tiempos primitivos hasta 
nuestros dias. Pp. 376. Barcelona 
Tasso. 4to. 


XV. SWISS HISTORY 


Bernensium. Bern’s 
Geschichtsquellen. VI, 1-3. Pp. 
576. Bern: Schmid, Francke, Co. 
Each 

(A.) Notes historiques sur 
ville Vevey depuis les temps anciens 
nos jours. Pp. 194, illustr. 
Vevey: 

(L.) confédération helvé- 
tique d’aprés constitution. 


Delachaux Niestlé. 
3°50 

Geschichte 
des Kantons Solothurn bis zum Jahre 
Pp. 171. Solothurn: Petri. 


Urkundenbuch der Stadt und 
Landschaft, bearbeitet von Escher 
Schweizer. II, Pp. 1-200, 


XVI. HISTORY THE UNITED STATES AMERICA 


(H.) History the United States 
America. VII-IX: The second ad- 
ministration James Madison [1813- 
1817]. Pp. 417, map. New York: 
Scribner. 

Bancrort History the Pacific 
States North America. XXXIV: 
Literary industries. Pp. 808. San 
Francisco: The History Co. 

(A. de). Droits libertés aux 
Etats-Unis: leurs origines leurs pro- 
Droit des Institutions, VII.) Pp. 546. 
Paris: Thorin. 

Mactay (William, United States senator 


from Pennsylvania, 1789-1791). Jour- 
nal. Ed. Maclay. Pp. 438. 
New York: Appleton. 

(T.) New York. (Historic 
Towns). Pp. 250. London: Long- 
mans. 3/6. 

(R. G.) The colonies [1492- 
(Epochs American History.) 
301, maps. London: Longmans. 


The supreme court 
the United States: its history and 
influence our constitutional system. 
124. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins 
University Publication Agency. 
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Contents Periodical 


FRANCE 


Revue Historique, 
Richelieu and Germany 
—T. Livy’s periochae the 
Social War (their chronological system 
and original 
many [1560-1561], with letter 
Hotman [31 Dec. 

Revue des Questions Historiques, xlix. 
—H. Peter Pavia, legate 
pope Alexander with 
calendars documents relating 
The expedition Philip III into Cata- 
lonia Cardinal 
and his relations 
Benedictines the congregation St. 
The coup d’état 
The Latin poems attributed 
St. Bernard criticism Hau- 
Jean Jacques [probably not 

Bibliothéque des Chartes, li. 
5.—G. The papacy and the 
study civil law the thirteenth 
century (maintaining that the bull 
Innocent IV, prohibiting 
the study, and preserved the Liber 
Additamentorum’ Matthew Paris, 
not drawn according the rules 
the papal chancery that based 
upon misunderstanding the bull 
Honorius Specula,’ which 
professes supplement; that runs 
counter the policy Gregory and 
Innocent himself upon the sub- 
ject; and that the forgery probably 
proceeded from Oxford and the advo- 
VILLE prints the memorial the univer- 
sity and city Paris addressed 
Charles the government the 
kingdom Feb. Four- 
The libraries the colleges 
the Toulouse the 


GERMANY 


Sybel Lehmann’s Historische Zeit- 
Frederick the Great and 
the trial Friedrich Wilhelm von 


rities for the procedure the parlia- 
ment Paris from Philip the Fair 
Charles VII [an account the manu- 
Perrer: The rules 
Cicco Simonetta the decipher- 
ment secret writings July 


Protestantisme Frangais, xxxix. 11, 12. 
November, December—A. The 
temple Caen two articles. 
——-C. Reap print letters 
relating the conference Fontaine- 
bleau prints 
the autobiography Jacques Cabrit 
[1669-1751], second and third articles 
Augustin Marlorat and 
his brother Martin 
February.—N. Germain 
Colin, the poet, and the reformation 
Angers with document 
Jacques Cabrit, fourth article [1700- 


Revue Cavalerie.— November—General 


Tuoumas: 
manuscript the 
carabiniers, continued campaigns 
Historical account the French 
cavalry 10th and 11th 
Historical account the French 
cavalry 12th, 13th, and 
mas: Marulaz, 
tions the communications the 
army 
account the French 
cavalry 7th dragoons}. 


Revue Critique d’Histoire Littéra- 


ture. 
edition the Flores Histo- 
riarum’ the continua- 
tors the work, especially one for the 
years 1263-1265 and two others for 
1273-1297 and 


AND AUSTRIA 


Goerne [Prussian minister state, 
1782], contribution the history 
Prussian maritime policy; with docu- 
von Nicolas 
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IT’s decretal concerning papal elections 
and the origin the schism 1061 
[seeking determine the original con- 
tents the decretal 1059 distin- 
guished from the additions made the 
Easter synod 1060 and the interpo- 
lations made the party Guibert). 
L.. prints five letters from the 
correspondence Frederick the Great 
[12-18 December 
The origin 
the ‘donation Constantine’ 
viewing recent theories and deciding for 
Roman, but non-papal, origin under 
The second attack Epaminondas 
prints some extracts from the 
the Prussian treasury [under Frede- 
rick II, from report 
prints two letters Wil- 
helm von Altenstein and 
Hardenberg 
Lane: Reinhard, 
French ambassador Switzerland 
Magde- 
Marathon the light recent excava- 
prints the order for 
York’s dismissal from the 
service. 

Quidde’s Deutsche Zeitschrift Ge- 
schichtswissenschaft (Freiburg), iv. 
council Constance [arguing that the 
French concordat did not, Hiibler 
maintained, serve alike for Italy and 
Spain, but that there were separate 
concordats for these nations 
sion which placed beyond doubt 
the writer’s discovery manuscript 
Vienna wherein the Spanish con- 
cordat (only differing slight details 
from the French) actually found, and 
where the French concordat does not 
contain the passage which Hiibler 
relied decisive for his contention]. 
His 
appointment. II: The conference 
Bruck [November 1626]. III: The 
Capuchin reports [April-May 1628, 
evidently the work Valeriano 
IV: Valeriano Magno 
The preaching the 
crusade 1224 Germany, with 
special reference the archdiocese 
the nuncio Francesco Coppini the 
dethronement king Henry VI, and 
his condemnation the Roman curia 
[1463], with the text the Consultatio 
auditorum Rotae’ the case.——G. 
von defends his view the 
origin the German town-constitution 
von The impression made 
Schill’s march [April 1809] Berlin 


letters and reports Justus 
notices 
Schlossberger’s edition King Frede- 
rick Wiirttemberg’s correspondence 
with Napoleon.— Re- 
cent literature German history 
Surv 
works medieval English history 
usual, learned detail and 
criticism, with special section local 
Recent lite- 
rature 
German 
history. 


Neues Archiv der Gesellschaft fiir 


Deutsche Geschichtskunde (Hanover), 
xvi. 2.—B. The life bishop 
Gaugerich Cambray [by the author 
the ‘Gesta episcoporum Camera- 
censium Critical 
remarks the acts the Roman 
synod April 732 [printing the text 
from the Munich manuscript, Lat. 
the 
historical works Johannes Codagnel- 
lus Piacenza. The Annales 
Placentini Guelfi’ his com- 
The Libellus tristitiae 
doloris Mediolanensis’ main- 
tained be, stands the Paris 
manuscript (Lat. 4931), redaction 
the Mediolanenses 
The relation the Annales Pla- 
centini those Codagnel- 
lus that the Ghibelline an- 
nals are based partly upon Codagnel- 
lus, partly upon the chronicle 
Gilbert, and very small extent 
upon other annalistic notices, until 
1220 when the compiler’s materials 
become more IV: Notes 
the Gesta Federici’ altered 
dionis Damiatae’ [redacted him]. 
VI: The chronicle Codagnellus 
long 
the controversial writings car- 
dinal Deusdedit and Hugh 
that the fragment printed 
Canisius’ Antiq. Lect.’ (ed. Basnage), 
iii. 378-388, presents earlier recen- 
sion, Deusdedit himself, the work 
entitled ‘Libellus contra invasores 
and examining the rela- 
tion Hugh Fleury’s treatise 
regia potestate sacerdotali dignitate 
The ‘libri feudo- 
rum’ catalogue the manu- 
the Capitularies the Monumenta 
Germaniae’ [on the relation the 
Lindenbrog’s transcripts work 
professing the chronicle Victor 
Tonnonensis [really compilation made 
St. Vedast’s (Vaast), near Arras, 
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perhaps used Otto 
Tours with the chronology 
Gregory’s writings and the relation 
describes five imperial diplomas [1349- 
preserved 
Akademie der Wissenschaften Miin- 
chen. Sitzungsberichte 
philol. und hist. Classe, 1890, ii. 1.— 
Lossen: Heinrich von Lauenburg, 
archbishop Bremen, and the part 
taken the house Austria the 
contest [1579- 
the emperor Leopold the light 
his correspondence with count Franz 
Eusebius Poetting, ambassador Ma- 
drid, extending from 1662 1674 and 
preserved the Vienna 
Becumann the judicial func- 
tions the pontifices the civil pro- 
cedure ancient Rome.——H. 
FELD: the Roman chancery-books 
and formularies the Bologna 
MS. Coll. Hisp. 273 the Liber 
which represents text 
earlier than 1225, with collations with 
Erler’s edition the later Paris manu- 
script; and Venice and Munich 
Formularies (c. 1400)], with extracts 
{including letter Frederick, arch- 
bishop Salzburg, John XXII 
(August-September 1324) giving 
account the difficulties which at- 
tended the publication the pope’s 
prints letters from 
the Acciajoli correspondence the 
Laurentian library Florence [1360- 


Mittheilungen des Instituts fiir 
reichische Geschichtsforschung (Inns- 
bruck), xi. 4.—K. von The in- 
vestiture the chancellor 
Bresslau’s view, against Ben- 
diner, that the chancellor the empire, 
least from the time the Hohen- 
staufen, received formal feudal in- 
vestiture with confirmations from the 
reliquary St. Heribert the abbey 
church Deutz, and from passage 
von The dukedom the 
bishops Wiirzburg the 
evidence, tracing the growth the 
bishops’ ducal dignity out their 
judicial powers and responsibility for 
the peace their territory, contermi- 
nous with the diocese, and explaining 
the extent their fully matured 
von The 
imperial crown second article 
from vol. xi. with six 
notices 
hypothesis the late relative 
the origin the pseudo-Isidorian 
decretals [tracing the dedication 


anagram assigning the work Rothad 
Corrigenda 
several collections texts and docu- 
ments {chiefly bearing the identifi- 
cation places the middle Rhine- 
cardinal Zabarella the deposition 
king Wenzel 


Delbriick’s Preussische Jahrbiicher (Ber- 


HAUSEN: The development the Vene- 
tian February— 
Barre: Napoleon and the Jews 
special reference their condi- 
tion 


Ermisch’s Neues Archiv fiir 


Geschichte und 
(Dresden), xi. 4.—S. The 
Hesse prints two 
educational schemes drawn for 
dukes Johann Friedrich and 
Johann Saxe-Weimar [1580], with 
church policy the electorate 
Saxony the thirty years’ war [1619- 


CHURCH HISTORY 


Theologische Quartalschrift (Tiibingen), 
chronology popes Cornelius and 
Lucius 

Theologische 
(Gotha), 1891, Zin- 
relations towards the Roman 
spondence the popes with the sultans 
and Mongol khans the east the 
time the crusades——Dr. 
prints three letters Luther 
prints the decision the 
Wittenberg consistory matrimonial 
with comments. 

Zeitschrift fiir Katholische Theologie 
(Innsbruck), xiv. late 
the character and teach- 
Bishop Altmann Passau and pope 
Gregory VII (disputing the attribution 
The ordination St. Ignatius 
Loyola and his companions Venice 
[1537]; with note the titular 
bishops 
Gregory view the origin and 
nature worldly power. 
prints the theological 
faculty Vienna condemning 
the superstitious worship the XXIV 
episcopi the eighth and ninth cen- 
turies [maintaining that they some- 
times had separate 


MILITARY HISTORY 


Neue (Berlin), 


} 


Swedish campaign the ice the 
beginning the year 1658 winter 
campaign Charles against Den- 
same: camps 
historically treated, 
xxviii. 1-3. January-March The 
winter quarters Frederick the Great 
The 
the army Branden- 
burg Prussia. Lieutenant 
The journal the Hessian 
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general staff the campaign 1792 
Champagne, continued from the 
June number three articles. 


Organ der 


Lane: The siege Lemberg 1648 
the Cossack Hetmann Bogdan 
sion Bohemia Frederick 
[1757] and the action Reichenberg. 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 


Church Quarterly Review, No. 62. Janu- 


pard Anglican or- 
dinal and ordination. 
early diary Frances Burney 
Coloniense’ [on the 
relation archbishop Hermann 
Cologne’s scheme liturgical reform, 
Cologne, archbishop Cranmer’s 
collections for the compilation the 
Book Common 


Dublin Review. 3rd Series. No. 49. 


January—Lord ARUNDELL 
Sir Edward Wydville and Sir Thomas 
Arundell [identifying the former with 
the earl Rivers who fought against the 
Moors Spain 1486, and giving 
account the first lord Arundell 
Wardour, who served under Rudolf 
against the 
Richard Monckton Milnes, lord Hough- 
Orleans the light original docu- 
movement Ireland Lecky’s 


Archivio Storico Italiano (Florence), 5th 


ser. vi. Proceedings the fourth 
Italian historical congress held 
Florence [19-28 Sept. 
zaga the battle Fornova 
After the battle Pavia: 
1525 [from contemporary 
and unpublished accounts],in continua- 
prints twenty-five letters and 
Pasquale de’ Paoli, continued 
Greek letter Pietro Bembo Deme- 
trio Mosco Pius 
Strozzi papers, 
continued. 


Rivista Storica Italiana (Turin), vii. 


French occupation 
Egypt letters and 
journals lady Mary Coke 
Law Quarterly Review, vii.1. January 
the thirteenth century [describing 
collection forms for drawing 
grants and other documents, 1280]. 


Quarterly Review, No. 


The Grattan parliament [on 
inger and the papacy [with retrospect 
the papal Russia: its 
people 
Moncton Milnes, lord 
Frazer’s Golden Bough’ 
his interpretation some primitive 
religious customs]. 


Scottish Review, No. 33.—Major 


Rude stone monuments 
ancient Scotland [beyond the 
——C. The correspondence 
old Scottish factor [William Tod 
factor the fourth duke 


Edinburgh Review, No. 353. [1793-1800]. 
Mr. Lecky’s History England,’ vii. 
IV. ITALY 


The publications the 
Istituto 
Henry VII Luxemburg and 
the republic Venice. 

Archivio Storico Lombardo (Milan), xvii. 
4.—P. The castle Cari- 
mate, with documents 
prints nine unpublished letters 
Andrea Alciato Pietro Bembo 
[1532-1537], with introduction and 
two letters Alciato [1550].—A. 
prints accounts cruise 
the marchesa Isabella Gon- 
zaga with her court the lake 
Garda trial for 
[1520], with the evidence. 
Castro: The unpublished 
autobiographical reminiscences 
the marchese Benigno Bossi 
with M.: Juan 


Valladolid the courts Mantua 
and Milan 
prints letter the duchess Bona 
Savoy pope Siatus 


Archivio della Societa Romana 


Storia Patria, 
The diary Pietro dello 
Schiavo study introduc- 
tory new edition the work with 
notes relating the writer’s family. 
duke Ferrara, Rome 
printing Francesco Ariosto Pelegrino’s 
narrative, together with his Origine 
excelsa dignita del ducato Ferrara.’ 
history the humanists Latium: 
Antonio Volsco, Giovanni Sulpizio, and 
Novidio The 
historical archives Cori, with 
calendar forty-seven documents 
1623, 1720]. 


Archivio Storico per Province Napole- 


tane, xv. 4.—N. Historical 
notices extracted from the registers 
the court the Angevin chancery, 
concluded 
The theatres Naples from the fifteenth 
the eighteenth century, continued. 
pet Riccardo Filan- 
under Frederick II, Conrad, and 
Manfred, first article [down the 
and its municipal condition under the 
rule the bishops 
Churches and chapels Naples 
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recently destroyed awaiting destruc 
tion, first article. 


Archivio Storico Siciliano. New 


xv. 2.—G. prints from 
manuscript the sixteenth century 
the Historia recuperatione Siciliae, 
Brevis historia liberationis Messanae 
{formerly printed from inferior text 
Baluze. The editor believes the 
work rest upon genuine tradition 
Messina, though perhaps not re- 
duced writing until the sixteenth 
Greek in- 
scriptions George the admiral, his 
mother, and his wife 
and the will abbot Gregory, founder 
The 
quadrilingual 
with Sicilian notes, 
third series Cas- 
Antonio Muratori [31 July 
Sansone prints documents illustrat- 
ing his essay Sicily 1837 
published appendix the pre- 
ceding volume. 


Archivio Veneto, xxxix. xl. 2.— 


continued. 


Rivista Militare Italiana (Rome).— 


January—Captain Luctano: The 
campaign Gaston Foix Italy 


RUSSIA 


The Antiquary 


Danube and Silistria 1854 
scribing the operations against the 
Turks and the raising the siege 
Contributions the his- 
tory the years 1812-1814 
ence between the minister the interior 
and the governor Vitebsk, 
Borodino and 
Moscow [an account the opening 
the monument 1839, the anni- 
versary the 
The memoirs Mochnacki the Polish 
revolt [1830-1831], continued [giving 
account the dictatorship 
Chlopicki, De- 
tails the emancipation the serfs 
1861 [giving accounts riots the 
government Yaroslav and else- 


The Historical Messenger (Istoricheski 


Journey Kholm, Podolia, and Bes- 
sarabia [with details historical 
buildings Kholm, once the capital 
the old Russian province Halich 
January-February— 


Petrov: Russian diplomatists the 
congress Paris 
—P. Recollections Alex- 
ander (while the writer was pupil 
the college engineers which was 
visited the February 
—P. The conflagrations 
the government Kazan 
revolts among the peasants]. 


Journal the Minister Public In- 


struction (Zhurnal Ministerstva Narod- 
nago Prosviestchenia). December— 
Semeon Dezhnev, 1638- 
1671 [the discoverer the strait 
separating America from Asia, now 
called after 
The economic condition 
Russia with reference the re- 
forms Peter the Great, continued. 
Ivan Khokhlov 
{an account Russian ambassador 
Persia and Bokhara the seven- 
teenth 
Constantinople 842 and 
the orthodox 
The relations the 
grand duchy Moscow with the 
territory Yugra [on the western 
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slopes the Ural Mountains, with 
which the colonisation Siberia 
Some remarks 
way preface the history 


CONTENTS PERIODICAL PUBLICATIONS April 


Ivan the Terrible survey the 
chief authorities for his reign, especially 
the correspondence Kurbski with the 


VI. SPAIN 


Boletin Real Academia His- 


prints relating the Cortes 
and customs Barcelona 
the Truce God 1168 and the 
crusade against 
cember—C. Duro: Notes the life 
and extracts from the manuscripts 
Gonzalo Ayora ac- 
count the interview Ferdinand 
with Louis XII his return from 
Naples, and the subsequent disorders 
Spain; and the rout Diego 
Cérdoba the Moors Missaghin. 
Among them very outspoken letter 


Ferdinand’s secretary the mis- 
deeds the Inquisition and the royal 
Frra: Documents re- 
lating the early life St. Ignatius 
discusses the continuous exist- 
ence the Mozarabic Christians the 
kingdom Valencia and their worship 
under the Moorish supremacy [showing 
that the church Vicente 
Roqueta was that accorded them 
the city The 
visit Lwis Gonzaga Saragossa 
and Madrid. 


VII. SWITZERLAND 


Jabrbuch fiir Schweizerische Geschichte 


xv.—F. The Sep- 
timer road critical inquiries into the 
supposed remains ancient Roman 
roads that these are not 
Roman origin all, and showing that, 
while some sort route existed 
way the Septimer pass from about 


the year 900, there evidence for 
regularly constructed road, capable 
carrying wagons, until the latter years 
the fourteenth century], with docu- 
ments and extracts.——The late 
Gilg Tschudi’s documentary 
work Swiss history. Calendar 
166 documents. 


VIII. UNITED STATES AMERICA 


Johns Hopkins University Studies 


Historical and Political Science (Balti- 
more), ix. 2.—W. 
and The govern- 
ment and administration the United 
States. 


Magazine American 


cember—J. David Hart- 
ley and the American colonies 
tory the definitive treaty peace, 
Sept. 1783], with 
Letters Thomas Jefferson [1801] and 
general Philip Schuyler 
January—C. jun.: Lynam 
Hall, governor Georgia [1783], one 
the signatories the declaration 
independence. Letters count 
Fersen, aide-de-camp general 


Rochambeau, during the revolutionary 
war [1780-1781], translated from the 
treasury accounting-office. Febru- 
ary—Hon. Jay: demand for 
education American history 
augural address the meeting the 
American Historical Association 
Lamson: The from New 
England New Brunswick 
Raleigh’s 
Green: The Pickering manuscripts 
the possession the Massachusetts 
Historical Society [illustrating Ameri- 
can history, 
count Fersen concluded. 


Errata. 


page 83, line for read Bauteogue.’ 
page 92, note 93, for read Gabhan.’ 
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